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TO 



THE HONOURABLE 



LORD JEFFREY. 



My Lord, 

In choosing the first name 

which I could have chosen as a sanction to any 

literary performance, I am well aware that I 

expose myself to the charge of mere presumption 

and selfishness, while I feel conscious that by my 

placing in connection with this work, a name 

w^hich brings in association with it all that is pure 

in taste, and profound and elegant in criticism, 

nothing but disappointment to the reader can 

result from it, after raising expectations which 

are not in any degree to be realized. But when 

I took the liberty of requesting to be allowed to 

inscribe this unworthy little volume to you, I 
a2 
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trust that neither presumption nor selfishness 
actuat«d me. At the time that I made the re- 
quest, I had but one simple motive at heart — 
I wished to express those sentiments of high 
respect, as well as of gratitude, which I enter- 
tain, and mtist always entertain for your Lord- 
ship. But, now that I am about to put into 
your hands papers, which, not many months 
ago, I would have been ashamed to allow even 
the most inexperienced eye to glance at, I cannot 
but shrink from it ; nor cau I forbear to wish 
that it were in my power to express all those 
respectful and grateful feelings which I bear 
towards your Lordship, without your seeing a 
work, of which I at this moment can say, that 
now, when it is finished, and beyond recali, 
there remains to me nothing but a miserable 
feeling of dissatisfaction that it is so poorly, so 
very poorly executed. 

The probability that defects, which are pain- 
fully glaring to myself, might pass unobserved 
by superficial readers, would in no measure tend 
to remove this feeling. And to say that the 
pieces were written merely to amuse the leisure 
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hours of a retired life, and without any view to 
pablicatioiij^ although perfectly true,. by no means 
implies that if to publish had been tlie object in 
writing them, they would have been better. But, 
on the contrary, I am certain that the very small 
portion of the work which was written with that 
view,' will be considered the worst. 

If it had been in my power to compose a work 
as much above mediocrity as this is below it, 
your Lordship's approbation would have been 
my highest ambition : but to obtain your appro- 
val of any part of this little volume, I cannot 
allow myself to expect, nor do I solicit any 
lenity towards faults, which I would rather 
amend than make apologies for. I could not, 
with truth, say that any thing in this world 
could disappoint me ; but I may confess that I 
look forward to having to add to the sum of 
those things which are learned by unfortunate 
experience, my conviction that time cannot be 
less profitably employed than in publishing books 
which few will be disposed to read, and still 
fewer disposed to buy. But whatever ill success 
may attend this, which was not undertaken for 
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pleasure, nor from Tanity, I have at least attained 
one wish, which I have long had at heart.--* 
It has afforded me an opportunity of express- 
ing my gratitude to you, as well as the sineere 
respect, esteem, and admiration which I feel in 
no ordinary degree for one who, as a guardian 
of the public taste, has done more than any 
other for its purification and improvement. 



I have the honour to be, 



My Lord, 



Your Lordship's 



Very obedient Servant. 



THE AUTHOR. 



Edinburgh, June 1835. 
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BOOK VI. 



Note* " PrefiMet and apologies seLdom have the desired 
effect, therefore we have made none. We would only remark, 
in regard to the following translation, that we never read the 
^neid except in the original, having purposely avoided read> 
ing any translation of it whatever. This is certainly no apology 
for the many imperfections of the following attempt, and least 
of all is it so, if the sense of the original be not preserved. 
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With tears iBneas thus his friend bewails. 

Then to the wind commits the flowing sails. 

And, Cuma's port in safety reached at last. 

Along the Italian coast they anchor cast 

Rejoiced, the youth behold the fertile plain, 

And eager haste the wished«for land to gain. 

Some from the flint extract the latent spark ; 

Some ranging through the forests, drear and dark. 

The fearful dens. where beasts of prey retire. 

Bear off the wood to nurse the feeble fire, 10 

And mark the shining rivers, as they go, 

That through the plains of fair Hesperia f^ow. 

But the devout Eneas' steps incline 

To gain the great Apollo's sacred shrine : 

At length he found the deep, mysterious cell. 

Where the terrific Sibyl wont to dwell. 

Who, while her glowing breast with rapture fired. 

Spake as the Delian prophet her inspired. 
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And therei amid Diana's sacred wood, 

A richly gilded fane superbly stood. 20 

Tis said> when Daedalus essayed to fly. 

And on new pinions soared along the sky, 

Northward through frozen tracts his course he bent. 

At last on Cuma*s tower he made descent. 

When to this land the winged advent'rer came. 

He raised a temple to Apollo's name : 

Engraved by living art, the massive door 

The mournful story of Androgens bore ; 

The Athenian youths selected to be slain, 

A yearly offering, as the lots ordam. 30 

And there depicted, on the other side, 

The foul amour of Minos' lustful bride ; 

And, O most frightful portrait to be seen, 

The uncouth offspring of that Cretan Queen. 

There, too, the lab'rinl^ of mysterious frame ; 

But he who pitied Ariadne's flame. 

Contrived a means her lover to convey 

Through its dark windings to the light of day. 

Twice, with a trembling hand, he had begun 

To carve in gold the story of his son ; 40 

But tender sorrow caused his hand to fail. 

Nor could the sire record the piteous tale. 

iEneas and his friend intent survey 

The wondrous scenes the sculptured gates display 

Whilst ling*ring still they view them o'er and o'eir, 

She who the priestess' holy office bore 

Addressed the Prince — *^ Remain not now to trace 

<< The pictured gloriea of this matchless place, 

« When first thou shouldst the wonted offering pay 

<< Of sheep and oxen to the God of Day." 50 



In zealoiM hatte ihfi sscrifioe is driu ; 

The SSbfl tlien wviles them to Ae fime. 

There a stup^adQiis took, whofe nigged side 

Is hollowed ottt» -^ a carerls dark and wide^ 

With hundred doors and hu&^fred win^ngs teo. 

Fearful proj^helic sounds come rushing through. 

When to the threshold of tUs dire abode 

Tbey came^ the Tirgin eriesy ** Behold the God !" 

Urged by mysterious infiueaoey apace 

A ghastly paleness orer^reads her &ce ; 60 

With freasy fraugh^i and madness in her eye» 

Unbound^ her wild^disheveUed tresses fly ; 

Her bosom pantSy her stature seems to rise ; 

Impelled, she titters forth terrific cries : 

«< Why art thou mute, O Trojan Prince ?*' she said, 

** Closed aiie these doors till thou thy vows hast paid«*' 

Throughout their frame a chBling tremor ran ; 

At length the Prince this fervent prayer began: 

^ O Phoebus ! thou a pitying eye hast bent 

<< On all the woes thy Trojans underwent; 70 

<< 'Twas thou directedst Paris' baneful dart 

<< To strike with death the foe's defenceless part ; 

<< And many a hard eneounter, led by thee, 

" We fiigitiTes hare borne by land and sea ; 

" But now those toils, those deaths and dangers o'er, 

<' FMrtiine h«A led us to Hesperia's diore. 

'< Oh ! all ye Deities, si4>ren»ly great, 

** Who stood opposed to Ilium's glorious state, 

** Her toilHRom, homeless ions, that now remain, 

** I pray ye spare, as pitjdng fiites ordain. 80 

** 'Tis tfaine, most holy Priestess, to foresee 

" Through dim fiiturity eadi dark decree : 
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*' To me the promised kingdom now disclose^ 

** Where Ilium's wand'iing gods maj find repose. 

" To Phoebus then, and Hecate, 1*11 raise 

'< A beauteous marble shrine, and festal daj^ 

<< Appoint in honour of Apollo's name ; 

" Thou too, established in immortal fame, 

^ Shalt have, for ever consiecrated there, 

<< Thy holy altars raised with grateful care ; 90 

« Selected heroes I'll devote to thee, 

*< Do thou but tell my nation's destiny. 

" Trust not thine answer to the leaves, I pray, 

" Lest they by sportive winds be tossed away : 

" Speak with prophetic voice what fkte remains ; 

<< Intent I'll Hsten to the holy strains." 

The awful Sibyl, in her glowny cave. 
Like a roused maniac, now begins to rave. 
She strives the sudden impulse to assuage. 
But more she foams with superhuman rag^ : 100 
Still more and more the deity inspires. 
And in her bosom blaze prophetic fires : 
Through every vein the wild affusions glide, — 
The hundred doors spontaneous open wide. 
And on the noxious wind that streams along 
The dismal vaults, is borne this mystic song. 
<* O Prince ! at length escaped the raging sea, 
" More dreadful scenes by land still wait for thee. 
« Thy Trojans shall attain Lavinium's. shore, 
<< Let doubt of this distress thy mind no more ; 1 10 
<< But that event shall cause them deep regret, 
" When with the foe in bloody conflict met 
" Dire scenes of carnage now thy fates disclose^ 
<^ War, horrid war, with all Mtendant woes* 
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<( I M0 nfyr Aat dark poUHt^ i^od, 
<< The T&er» £o^m Along io waves of Uood. 
'' I aee tbeOreeiaii e«iaet<o'er «fiitii| 
*< The crinifloiiod Xaodws rdlkg o'er tho plaiiif 
<< And a fieroa ivamor^ fspnmg of mee divine 
<< And Juno, ttiUoi^pote the Trojan line.- 120 

<< Then thou» enabroiled in bloodj strife once more, 
^ The aid of neighboring cities »halt tw^ore* 
<< Whatever iBs tlqr people may betide, 
'< Shall spring from iinioii with a foreign bride. 
" But though mis&rtune still diy st^s assail, 
" F^ess boldly on, nor let thy courage fiiil ; 
'< Undaunted still pursue thy bright career, 
^' Till siiccour from a Grecian town af^ar." 
Such wild prophetic strains the priestess sings ; 
Her voice throughout the vaulted temple rings ; 
With frantic eneigy her bosom swells, 131 

While she the Tro^ hero's fiite foretels. 
Soon as the mystic impulie in her breast 
Subsides, £neas thus the maid addressed: -— 
<< There's not a danger to molest my way, 
^' That can alarm, or strike me with dismay ; 
'' For I, O maid, anticipale the ill, 
*^ And thousand perils that await me still. 
« One boon I aski since now my steps are led 
" So near the awful regions of the dead» 140 

^ Again my &ther to behold I pray ; 
<< Unbar the sacred gates, O lead the way, 
<< That I once more the presence may enjoy 
" Of him I rescued from the flames of Troy. 
" Him, helpless, I upon these shoulders bore, 
'< Through flames and missiles safe towards the shore; 

a2 
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'* And with mei when our fragile fleet was driven, 

*< By swelling waves, and furious winds of heaven, 

« He seemed to brave the deep, the tempest's rage, 

<< Endued with strength beyond the lot of age. 150 

*^ Twas his command that I should meet thee here, 

*^ And as a suppliant at thy shrine appear. 

** O prophetess ! let pity move thy breast 

<< To grant a son's, a parent's last request : 

<' Thou canst for me this filial wish obtain, 

<< Nor hath Diana placed thee here in vain. 

" If Orpheus, by celestial music's aid, 

« Wooed back to earth his faithful consort'a shade ; 

'< If Pollux, dying in his brother's stead, 

<< Oft for a time reclaims him from the dead ; 160 

<< Why need I call to mind old .^Egeus' son, 

« And all the wonders Hercules hath done ? 

<< I, that from Jove my origin can trace, 

" Claim all the honours of a heavenly race." 

Thus, while the Prince with zealous ardour prayed. 

He clasped the altar ; then replied the maid : 

" O Trojan hero, offspring of the Gods ! 

" The path is easy to these dark abodes ; 

<< Hell's spacious gate is open night and day ; 

" But to retrace to earth your upward way, 170 

<* That is the labour mortals dare not try, 

*« Except a few, whose glory reached the sky, 

'< And whose bold enterprizes with success 

"Impartial Jupiter hath loved to bless. 

" Thick spreading woods these gloomy plains divide^ 

" Encircled by Cocytus* sullen tide. 

" But if thy ardent soul longs to explore 

" All the wild horrors of the mfernal shore ; 
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<« If twice ihoa wilt attempt the Stygian lake, 
<< And twice through Tartarus thy journey take, 
" Hear, then, the arduous task to thee assigned : 
<< Thou first must Juno's sacred blossoms find ; 182 
'< A golden branch amidst a thicket grows, 
** Deep, dismal vales the sacred place enclose, 
" Impervious woods arise on every side, 
" And with their shade the golden fidiage hide. 
** Whoe'er to hell of mortals makes descent, 
" To Ceres' daughter must that gift present. 
" No sooner hath been plucked the blossom fair, 
" Than may be seen another springing there ; 190 
'< With instant growth arise the stems of gold, 
** And swelling buds their precious leaves unfold. 
" Pluck, then, the branch according to command ; 
" And if it bend towards thy outstretched hand, 
'< That is a token given for thee to know 
" The fates approve thy visit here below : 
*^ But if unwelcome, all attempts are vain, 
<< By strength or steel the sacred prize to gain. 
'< One bound to thee by friendship's sacred ties^ 
** Now cold and lifeless on the sea-beach lies ; 200 
^* This sheds pollution o'er the Trojan fleet, 
<' Whilst thou art lingering near my dark retreat, 
'< And asking counsel. Haste, thy steps retrace, 
" And bear the body to its resting place ; 
** Then from the flock the sable victims lead, 
'< And let an ofiTring on the altar bleed, 
'< If thou wouldst gain at length the Stygian woods, 
'* And range through hell's untrodden solitudes." 
She closed her lips when she this mandate gave. 
Mness, mournful^ from her mystic cave 210 
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Back to tiie oeir liia eag^r fiyoUtept bieiiti 

RevdYing in hU mind moh dgak evcM. 

With him Achates goes» wh» seems to bear 

An eqiud part in aU the hero's care^ 

And long discoorse tkefirieada togeliier hidd 

On all the woes the Oracle finnetold^ 

And many an anxious strange ooigectiire mdie 

Of what uidMirsed corpse the Sibyl s{Md(e« 

They reached the shore> and saw the liiSdeas day ; 

Ignobly 4laia» the lamed Misemis lay. S20 

None could the trump of war more keeidy blow. 

To urge the impetuous troops to &ce the £»£< 

He mighty Hector's dbosen friend had bei^y 

And followed him through maay a warlike scene* 

When the renowned AchtUes^ bent oa strife, 

Despoiled that generous hero of his life» 

Eneas' loved companion he became^ 

Nor chose a friend of less exalted fame. 

But ah ! what dire misfortue him befel, 329 

When, strdling on the sand, he tuned bis shell ! 

Vain youth! he wound the strain both loud and loog, 

To rouse the sea*gods by his martial song. 

The jealoua Triton. heard : enraged was he 

That man should emulate their minstirelsy; 

Among the rodcs the unwary youth he drew, 

And in the foaming surge his victim threw* 

O'er the pale corpse his sad companions groaned } 

But most of all the Prince his friend bemoaned* 

He then the Oracle's command obeys ; 

They, weeping, haste the funeral pile to raise. 840 

Among the haunted, hoary woods obscure, 

They go the needful timber to procure : 



r 
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The hatchet's frequent strokes afar resoond : 
The towering pines &I] prostrate on the ground : 
The drooping ash-tree, gay in summer pride, 
And the cl^ oak, roll down the mountain's side* 
With manly strength the active hero, too, 
Flies hard the toil, and cheers his fidthful crew. 
But sad reflections in his mind arise ; 
O'er the vast pathless wood he cast his eyes, 250 
And thus he prayed : << O that the branch concealed 
" With golden leaves, were to my sight revealed ! 
<< For ah ! beloved Misenus, now I see 
<< How true was all the priestess told of thee." 
Scarce had be uttered this, when, lo ! on high 
Two shining doves descending from the sky ; 
On the green sward alight the gentle pair -*- 
He recognised the birds of Venus fair, 
** Be ye my guides," the joyful hero cries ; 259 

" Lead to the grove where blooms the golden prize. 
*< And thou, kind Goddess ! leave me not, I pray, 
*^ While still perplexing cares beset my way." 
This said, he stood, and marked with watchful eye, 
What signs they make, and in what course they fly. 
They, feeding, skim along the dewy ground 
Till where the skies the long perspective bound* 
When they drew near Aornus' loathsome tide. 
They soar aloft, and through the ether glide, 
At length upon the wished-for tree alight ; 
Among its boughs gleamed out the foliage bright. 
As when the misletoe, in wintry hour, 271 

Blooms with pale green amid the ravaged bower. 
Its yellow wreathes the leafless trunks entwine. 
And they a while in borrowed verdure shine ; 
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So, thua ooMtaftedm Ae odoni thadfe^ 
llie magic brsnck its goMes knres dU8^if«d. 
It gently wATed foeneatk the batny bveeae; 
^neaa hastes the gUttenng bough to seise. 
Plucked with inqiatient hand^ the gift cHTine 
He bears exuUii^ to Apdb's shrine. S80 

The Trojans, moiuming o'er Misemis stilly 
The last sad office fi>r their friend BbISL 
A mi^ity fxile diey rear of oak and pine^ 
And dde&l' branches round the sides entiriae : 
In front, death's wreath of gloomy cypress laid, 
His burnished armour on the top displayed. 
Upon the fire die braasen cauldrons boil ; 
They bathe him, and anoint with fragrant otL 
On the funereal couch they place the dead» 
And, as a shroud, his purple vestments i^read ; 
Beneath the bier, some with averted eye, 291 

As 'twas of old, the flaming torch apply. 
The costly incoise, heaped witib sacred food 
And flowing cups of oil, blaze with the wood. 
Reduced to ashes sill, «-«• the wasting fire . 
They see at length in languid flames expire. 
0*er the remains ^e last ISmtions thrown. 
They moumfidty collect each scattered bone ; 
Them Corjmaeus' carefiil hands dispose 
Within an urn, consigned to long repose. 90Q 

With the blest dive dipt in holy dew, 
Thrice he be^inkled round the weeping' ci«w« 
When all thus dnly purified had been. 
The fiml words he spcke, wil^ soiemn mien. 
The pious c^nef a lasting tribute pays^ 305 

Intent a noble monument to raise : 
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Easigns of war ite stately. fkoDt adorn, 
Sunaoiittted bj liia oar and wreadiy ham. 
Twas at/Oieiiiase of tbat fiir-noted hill 
That bears the saiiie of brave Mifcnqa atiU. Sit 
The J BOW pneiMrei Aese fdMerai honavii paid. 
To raise tJae altara, as the pneMets bade. 
By the fo^ stagnant water, dark and deep, 
A h^rid predpne, projoctiog steep, 
Yawns in the midst, att awful gulf pvefcoad ; 
Wild dreary groves the enchanted plaee suRoimd; 
There not abirddare 'tenpt the tunted akiet, 
Soch deadly vapoinv fi:<»ii die lake arise : 
Its name Aemus bence the GrrecittM gave* 
'Twas her^ beside this Aread, infeilMi cave, SSO 
Four sable oxen they sdect with care. 
The priestess conies the offering to prepare. 
First is the wine of consecration shed. 
In rich libations, on each vtctini's head ; 
The topmost locks between the horns are now 
(To be presented first) cnqiped firom each brow ; 
And these she lays i^pon the sacred fiame, 
While she invfdces the great liana's name- 
Some stab the victims ; some the goblets place 
To catch the lift*blood as it fiows apace : 330 

A black-fleeced lamb the valiant faero takes, 
And with 1h^ sword to Nox an offering makes ; 
The sacrifice to Plato's mistress doe, 

A hei&r chosen irosn the flock, they slew, 

« 

To the grim king by ni^t the altar's made : 
Fat bulk entire i^on the flames are laid, 
Whereon rich ml in lai^ profuuon poured. 
Them scfon the fervid element devoured. 
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Lo ! in the east, when rosy moming breaks, 
Deep groans the earth below ; the forest shakes* 
Wild howling dogs^ seen swifUy passing by, 341 
Portend that some divinity is nigh. 
<< Hence, ye profane !" she cries; " let[none intrude, 
<< Within the precincts of this mystic wood ; 
<< Come, Prince of .Troy,- alone, and boldly face, 
** With sword unsheathed, the terrors of this place." 
Entering the awful cave, her form is seen ; 
^neas follows down the black ravine. 

Ye mighty Gods, throned in immortal bliss — 
Ye silent tenants of the dark abyss — 350 

Old Chaos thou — and spirits of the deep. 
That o*er hell's streams eternal vigils keep -«- 
Inspire my song, and open to my sight. 
Mysteries concealed in everlasting night ! 

They pass along hell's desolate domains ; 
Impenetrable gloom eternal reigns. 
He gropes his way, as when, with weary pace, 
The pilgrim tries the beaten path to trace 
In some lone forest, when at dead of night 
Deserted by the moon's deceitful light. 360 

Hell's jaws immense, appalling scenes display, 
Thronged with unsightly forms in dread array : 
Griefs, haggard cares, in squalid groups appear; 
Sour age, unclean diseases, crouching fear ; 
Base beggary in filthy garments stands ; 
Gaunt famine urged to stretch her pilTring hands ; 
Pale death, debasing toil in sordid guise. 
And death's dull kinsman, sleep, supinely lies. 
Wild passions there in restless crowds are seen ; 
War fiercely stalks about with threatening mien ; 370 
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The vengeful Furies^ DiBCOTd rages there, 
Envenomed snakes entwine her bloody hair. 
And, in the midst of this infernal brood, 
A spreading elm throi^h endless ages stood. 
• Among its boughs fantastic dreams reside, 
And its thick leaves the lurking phantoms bide ; 
Besides these human forms, a hideous race 
Of hellish monsters throng the dismal space. 
Centaurs, equij^d, perpetual station hold 379 

With him that reared his hundred hands of old ; 
Two-headed dogs, mad foaming howl around ; 
Huge Lema's snake rolls hissing on the ground ; 
Chimera, breathing forth sulphureous flame, 
Gorgons and Harpies, fiends of every name ; 
JEnesLS saw advance, a dreadful crew ; 
He rushed to thrust the subtile monsters through ; 
But his wise guide his arm uplifted staid 
From the vain combat with a fleeting shade. 
To Acheron this awful passage led. 
Rough, rapid, roaring down its rugged bed ; 390 
And from a pool, Cocytus' noxious flood. 
There boiling up, disgorges filth and mud. \ 
A veteran, hideous as his task beseems, 
Gigantic Charon, guardian of these streams ; 
A tangled beard adown his bosom hung, 
A dingy cloak o'er his broad shoulders flung, 
A filthy belt his uncouth vesture ties, 
Red hell-fire flashes from, his hollow eyes ; 
Steering his dusky barge along the coasts 
To ferry o'er the crowds of anxious ghosts ; 400 
Hoary with age the Stygian god appears, 
But active vigour marks his endless yearji. 

A 
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The shades tumultuous seek the water side, 
Impatient to be borne across the tide ; 
Matrons, and heroes, maids in beauty's bloom, 
Youths, children, early tenants of the tomb : 
Innumerous as the forest leaves that lie 
When Autumn's night-wind sweeps along the sky ; 
Or like the birds, collected on the sand, 
Winging their way to some more genial land, 410 
When threatening skies impel their timely flight 
To distant shores, w^here sunny fields invite. 
With outstretched hands these thronging shades im- 
plore 
The frowning pilot to conduct them o'er. 
Some he selects, but drives away the rest. 
Regardless of the prayers to him addressed. 
The Prince, astonished at so strange a scene, 
Entreats his guide to tell what it could mean. 
" Why are these spumed," he cries, " O heavenly 

maid, 
<« Whilst others o'er the river are conveyed ?" 420 
His venerable guide thus made reply : 
** Oh thou, descended from the gods on high, 
" There flows Cocytus, there the Stygian tide, 
<' By whose dread name, the gods adjured abide ; 
" The melancholy ghosts repulsed, are those 
" Whose bones lie uncommitted to repose ; 
" These the stern boatman wafts across the waves 
" Have been consigned to honourable graves ; 
" Nor, for a century, those left behind 
" Shall to their place of rest admittance find," 430 
^neas stood, and viewed with pitying eye. 
The doleful phantoms softly gliding by. 
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He saw Leuca^pes, brave Oronteis too, 
The late commander of the Lycian crew. 
Who, with their ship, amidst the tempest's roar, 
Sank ia the sea that laves the Tuscan shore. 

Lo ! Palinurus, as they glide along, 
Advances from amid the airy throng 
From Lybia sailing, when, with watchful eyes, 
He marked the wonders of the starry skies, 440 
Placed at the helm, his wonted post to keep. 
He fell, and perished in the foaming deep. 
Soon as ^neas saw his friend draw nigh, 
With earnest pleading in his mournful eye. 
He cried : <' O Palinurus, tell, I pray, 
" What god unkindly snatched my friend away, 
'^ And reckless dashed him headlong in the main, 
" That he might not the promised land attain ? 
'< Nor hath Apollo thus deceived before ; 
" He said thou safe shouldst reach Hesperia's shore." 
The shade replied : << The god is faithful still, 451 
'< Nor hath he failed his promise to fulfil. 
" No deity came down, O prince of Tf oy, 
" With harsh intent thy pilot to destroy. 
*^ But hear me now my mournful story tell : 

In wavering mood I from my station fell ; 

With desperate grasp I by the rudder hung ; 
<< The beam gave way to which I firmly clung. 
" And now, by all the ocean's depths I swear, 
** Not self, but thou alone wast all my care. 460 
" For not a thought absorbed my mind beside, 
^* But of thy vessel left without a guide ; 
'* And much I dreaded lest it should be tossed 
'' A shattered wreck on some unfriendly coast. 
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" Three wintry nights o'er the rough MUows borne, 
<< At length I spied afar, by light of mom, 
^ The Italian coast. Urged onward in despcur 
<< I struggled through the tide, till landuig there 
<< Exhausted, but restored to hope once more, 469 
<< I, drenched, was scrambling up the rodcy lAiore ; 
« Fierce rushed the natives down in sari^e bands, 
<< And slew me, clinging there with helpless handsi 
<< Unsepulchred, upon the sea-beach cast, 
" My bones lie withering in the chilling blast. 
<< And now, I pray, by all that mortals love, 
<< The air thou breathest, the light of hearen above, 
<^ Thine honoured father^ and thy cherished boy, 
" The latest hope of venerated Troy, 
" That thou wouldst rescue from such woeful doom 
" Thy once loved friend, and grant his bones a tomb. 
<< Or, if thy mother's kind protection lent, 481 

^* Direct thee in this hazardous descent ; 
<^ For sure thy path some deity must guide, 
<< Ere thou shouldst thus attempt the Stygian tide ; 
" If then some heavenly will directs thy way, 
" Give me thy hand, and lead me on, I pray ; 
" O lead across that stream my soul distressed, 
<< And let thy friend attain his final rest." 
Then spake the priestess : " Why such earnest prayer? 
^' Seest thou helFs guarded rivers rolling there ? 49Q 
*< And wouldst thou, unpermitted, seek that shore, 
" Which none unburied ever reached before ? 
" The fates, immutable, no prayers controul ; 
'< But let my words thy anxious mind console. 
" The neighb'ring tribes, by heavenly omens le^ 
" Shall lay thy bones within their narrow bed» 



ti 
it 
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*' And o'er them raised the monumental stone, 
** Shall chosen victims sacrifice thereon ; 
'< And through eternal ages shall the name 
<^ Of Palinurus live in endless fame." 500 

These soothing words seemed gladness to impart, 
And cheering hope reanimates his heart. 
Onward they went, and to the flood drew nigh, 
Whence Charon viewed them with a scowling eye ; 
They through the silent grove their journey took. 
He thus accosts them with a stern rebuke : 
'< Who art thou, armed, that dare, with step so bold, 
'* Approach the flood where I dominion hold ? 
<< What is thine errand, tell, with instant speed, 
Nor at thy peril dare one pace proceed I 510 

Here ghosts alone, and Sleep, and Night reside ; 
" No mortal must attempt this awful tide. 
<' Nor, truly, had I ever causetto boast 
" Of warriors that have visited my coast. 
« Deceitful Hercules, and Theseus came, 
'^ And bold Pirithdus, too, of godlike fame. 
** The first in chains hell's grizzly guardian bound, 
<< From the king's footstool dragged along the ground. 
<< 'Twas even attempted to decoy the bride 
« Of awful Pluto from her consort's side." 520 

Then thus the Priestess : " Lay aside thy fear, 
« No guileful purpose brings this stranger here ; 
'< Safe in his den the watch-dog still may lie, 
** Howling, the bloodless shades to terrify ; 
^ And, unmolested, the chaste Queen of Hell 
" Beside her royal kinsman still may dwell. 
<< This Trojan Prince, ^neas, famed afar 
^< For social virtues, and for dee4s of war, 

b2 
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« Hath braved the terrors of this dreadful phee, 

** That he once more his fiither may embrace. 530 

<< But, if sndb filial tendeniess shall fail 

** O'er thy unbending nature to preTail« 

** Behold !*' she ciies^ while from her robe she drew 

The golden branch, and held it to his yiew. 

His fiercely swelling anger seems allayed. 
While, wondering, he the rare-seen gift surveyed. 
Without reply, he hastes, in softened mood, 
To veer about, and row to where they stood. 
Uncourteously he pushed aside the ranks 
Of crowded spectres, ranged upon the planks. . 540 
A space thus cleared admits the unusual freight ; 
The leaking vessel groans beneath the weight. 
At length he bears his living cargo o'er, 
And lands them sa^y on the slippery shore. 

These horrid regions with the voice resound 
Of the huge mastiff, in his cavern bound ; 
Bristling with rage, hb snaky hair arose. 
To him a honeyed cake the Priestess throws ; 
His triple jaws the opiate quick devoured, 
And his huge bulk he stretched, by sleep overpowered. 
Then passes, while the drowsy keeper lay, 561 

The Prince along the interdicted way. 
What doleful sounds on every side arise ! 
There feeble infants wail with piteous cries, — 
Infants that scarce had breathed or seen the light. 
Ere they were hurried to the shades of night. 
A sad ill-fated train to these are nigh. 
Those by false accusation doomed to die : 
Nor indiscriminate are all confined, 
Eaph hath his lot by strict decree assigned ; 570 
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For at the tini the Cretan King prettdes. 

And the just portion to eadi loui dividei. 

Behold that hopekts throng dejected stand ; 

Those perished hj ihek own attdacious hand ! 

Poor wretched soula for ever curse the day. 

When impiousl^r thej threw their life away. 

O hut to breathe once more the Yital air, 

Glad would they suffer poverty and care ; 

Buty doomed to woe, their captive souls are bound. 

And ninefold streams of Styx the place surround. 

Near this the monnnfui plains extended lay* 581 
Those who in hopeless love had pined away, 
Among their myrtle groves oft wandering slow, 
There still indulge in unavailing woe. 
Procris and Phedra there the hero viewed ; 
And her, whose son his cruel hands imbrued 
In parent's blood, wi:^ wounded bosom bare. 
Laodamia and Evadiie there ; 
Pasiphae, and changeful Csenis, too, 
Appearing in her pristine fi>rm anew^ 590 

Lone, musing in the dreary wood, is seen, 
Fresh from her wound, the Carthaginian Queen, 
^neas saw her form, transfixed he stood ; 
Dimly he views her glide along the wood. 
As one uncertain, thinks he sees on high 
The slender crescent gild the cloudy sky. 
He wept. Love glowed anew within his breast, 
And in soft accents he the shade addressed : 
^ Unhappy Dido, now my eyes behold 599 

<< 'Twas true what rumour of thy fate hath told, 
<< That, when thy soul with deep despair oppressed, 
M Thy hand impelled the steel to pierce thy breast : 
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<< But I, the favoured object of thy love, 

<< Swear by the stars, and all the powers above, 

<< By all the faith that e*er the world contained, 

<< Happy with thee I ever had remained. 

" I lefl thy kingdom with a heavy heart, 

<< When the divine command bade me depart ; 

" For that alone directs me here below, 

<< Where death and night abide, and endless woe. 

<< I little thought, when I obeyed the call, 611 

" Such dire calamity would thee befal. 

<< I pray thee stay : why that averted eye, 

<< From whom wouldst thou impatient seek to fly ? 

" Stay, dearest Princess, stay ; the fates ordain 

" That we shall never, never meet again." 

He thus, to soothe the wounded spirit tries. 

Fixed on the spot she stood, with downcast eyes. 

As a pale statue of Marpesian rock 

Unmoved, while he in tender accents spoke ; 620 

Then, with calm indignation, passing on 

She sought the grove, — nor goes to mourn alone : 

Her former lord, Sichseus, wanders there, 

Responding to her love, in like despair. 

The Prince, whose heart with bitter anguish bled, 

Viewed, through his tears, the spirit as it fled. 

He then along the destined way proceeds, 

That to the place apart for warriors leads. 

Tydeus advances, as the Prince drew near ; 

Adrastus pale, Arcadia's chief, appear. 630 

He groaned to see the melancholy train 

Of much-lamented Trojans throng the plain. 

There great Antenor*s sons, he knew so well, 

And Polyboetes, Priest of Ceres, dwell ; 
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Idesus, too, Mppems, with vonted tkSly 
Arrayed for fight, to drive his chariot still. 
Unbodied ifomis, a countless host draw nigh. 
To view the mortal stranger passing by : 
Tis not enough to gain one transient look. 
They stop to learn why he such journey took. 640 
Soon as the Grecian leaders came in sight. 
And saw his armour glancing in the night, 
Great Agamemnon's troops, with sudden dread, 
In airy ranks before the hero fled. 
As when, with panic seized, they once before 
Fled to their vessels on the Phrygian shore. 
Quaking with fear, they raise a feeble cry. 
But in tlieir gasping throats the accents die. 
Lo ! Priam's son, a horrid sight, appears. 
Deformed with bloody scars, bereft of ears : 650 
His nostrils gashed, his brow, his hands, his head, 
A mangled form, the ghastly spectre bled. 
Dismayed with shame, unseen, he tries to glide 
Among the shades, his hideous wounds to hide. 
But soon the Prince the skulking ghost espied. 
And thus to him, in well-known accents, cried : 
<* Oh I great Deiphobus, of Teucer's line, 
'< What savage could such punishment assign 
*< To thee, my fnend, and, with infernal hate, 
<' Award to thee this miserable fate ? 660 

'< 'Twas said, that on that last and woeful night, 
'< That thou, exhausted in the bloody fight, 
<< Fell valiantly, on mingled heaps of slain ; 
<< Then I myself raised on the Trojan pkdn 
<< A splendid cenotaph, and thrice I made 
<« Loud invocation to thy mighty shade. 
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** Hie place retains thy name and armour still : 

" No duty more could I for thee fulfil ; 

" Nor could I e'er thy slaughtered body find, 

** That it might be to parent earth consigned." 670 

Then answered Priam's brave, unhappy son : 
** Nought else for me could kindest firiend have done ; 
'< But wicked guile of an accursed wife 
<< Hath been the bane of my ill-fated life ; 
" And these disgraceful wounds will ever be 
<< Memorials of her crimes and perjury : 
« For on that night, the &tal, and the last, 
'* A night we in deceitful pleasures passed, 
" Nor need I now the sad transaction tell, 
** Which Ilium's sons have cause to know too well, 
" When the huge steed, with weaponed foemen 

fraught, 581 

'< Within the walls unwarily was brought ; 
** My treacherous mistress then, with ready wiles, 
** With mirth and song the hours of night beguiles ; 
" A festive train of Phrygian dames advance, 
" She, with a torch, leads on the mingled dance ; 
<< Then the false Helen, from the palace wall, 
<' Gave to the Greeks below the signal call. 
^< I, unsuspicious, in my chamber lay, 
** Exhausted with the tumults of the day, 590 

" Reclined, at ease profound, upon my bed 
" I slept, as one that's numbered with the dead. 
** Meanwhile my peerless wife, with skilful haste, 
" All armour from my palace halls displaced, 
« And stealing from my couch my trusty sword, 
<< Betrayed my fortress to her former lord : 
" Thus hoping to obliterate the shame 
" That to eternity shall blot her fame* 
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" Why need I more relate ? By fury led, 

" They rushed on me, defenceless on my bed ; 700 

" The artful King of Ithaca was there, 

" To urge them on, and in their crimes to share. 

" Oh Gods ! to Greece these horrid deeds repay, 

" If I may still for righteous vengeance pray. 

" But now, thou gallant son of Ilium, tell, 

" What brought thee, living, to the shores of hell ? 

" Say, wert thou by inconstant ocean driven ? 

" Or sent by undisputed voice of heaven? 

" Or hath thy various fortune urged thee on 

" To where the light of day hath never shone ?" 

£re this, the sun had, in his upward way, 711 

On earth above shed full meridian day, 

And they in converse spent the time assigned, 

When thus the Sibyl called the Prince to mind : 

" Night comes apace, iEneas, while we still 

^* Let pass the hours, to mourn predestined ill. 

" Here in two ways this common path divides: 

*' The right oonducts to where the king resides, 

'< And leads us to the fair Elysian plains ; 

*< That on the left, to where, in endless pams, 720 

" In the deep Tartarus the wicked mourn." 

Then thus replied Deiphobus forlorn : 

" Forbear, great Prophetess, I pray forbear, 

" To wound a soul already in despair ; 

" I leave you now my fellow shades to meet, 

" The melancholy number to complete : 

" Go on, thou glory of our nation, go, 

'< And grief like mine, O mayst thou never know." 

Then suddenly iEneas turned his eyes : 

Lo ! on the left, the infernal prisons rise, 730 
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Which rocks and walls of adamaDt surroimd. 
Tartarean Phlegethon tliere rolls profMwd^ 
Within whose banks the molten torrents pour 
Their fiery sui|;e8 with impetuous roar. 
In fironty a dreadful ponderous gate appeared^ 
On solid adamantine columns reared ; 
No human force, no engine could assail, 
Not gods themselves could o'er its strength pveirail r 
And there an iron watch-tower raised on high. 
Where sits Tisiphone, with sleepless eye, 740 

Girt in a bloody robe, both night and day. 
The vengeful guardian of the infernal way. 
The lash is heard, and every doleful sound ; 
The clank of fetters dragged along the ground ; 
Harsh jarring grate the iron doors within, 
^neas starts to hear the hellish din ; 
He shuddering cries : *^ Immortal maid, disclose 
'' What crimes can merit such unheardof woes : 
" What is the pain inflicted, when such cries 
" Incessant to the upper regions rise ?" 750 

The maid replied: <' Great chief o£ Trojan race, 
« No righteous person dare explore that place : 
^' But when Diana destined me to keep 
^' Avemus' groves, the secrets of the deep 
** She then disclosed, and showed me these idiodes 
^* Of wicked souls, and vengeance of the gods. 
'< These ruthless wilds, where desolation reigns, 
<< Are Cretan Rhadamanthus' dread domains : 
^< For judgment seated, he, in awful state, 
** Condemns the wicked to their woeful fiite ; 760 
** Compelling trembling sinners to reveal 
** Crimes they till death exulted to conceal. 
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'^ HjBlce Tisipiion then hastening to chaBtbet 
*< Unmerciful her bloody scourge applies^ 
^ And brandishing her horrid snakes on hig^, 
<* InTokes her sistars with a wild outcry. 
** Tha gate cm rusty hii^^ with jarring din, 
^ Qapes to racetye the eternal captfres in. 768 

** Seest thou what nuNistrous forms their station keep, 
'* In fierce array to guard these dungeons deep ? 
** Move dire than Lema's snake, there Hydra sits 
** With fifty mouths like black doTOuring pits : 
** Unfirthomable Tartarus below 
** Yawns deep a gulph of everlasting iroef 
** Extending twice as to, as is on high 
** From earth, Jove's throne imperial in the sky. 
** Ther^i wallowing in die fbul abjrss fbrlom, 
** I saw die Titans huge, of Terra bom ; 
^< I saw Aloeus' sons, an imfMous race, 
*' Floating along the interminable space, 780 

** They, who to lowest hell by Jove were driven 
<< For 'tinnpting to o'erthrow his throne in heaven ; 
*' I saw Safanoneus in that gulph below, 
<< Doom'd to endure unutterable woe. 
*' Vain^glorious man I his pride made him aspire 
« To come like Jove in clouds and flames of fire. 
« Four noble coursers drew his brilliant car ; 
<^ His blasmg torch like lightnings gleamed afar ; 
<< Triumphantly through Greece the hero rode, 
'< And bade the nations bow before a god. 790 

" Vain mortal I while thy brazen wheels resound, 
** And thy horse-hooft are ringing on the ground, 
« 'Profkoidy thus to seem in mimic form 
'* Jove thundering down in living fire and storm ! 

c 
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<< The God, enthroned among his clouds on bighi 

" A flaming arrow at his head let flj. 

" No miniic bolt was this : the man was hurled 

<< In fiery whirlwind to this nether world. 

" Tityus, Earth*s foster*child, of monstrous size, 

<* Whose giant bulk o'er nine broad acres lies, 800 

" And at whose lungs a vulture, day by day, 

" Insatiate feasts upon the eternal prey ; 

" Deep in the wound he strikes his bloody claws, 

" And from the hollowed chest the entrails draws. 

<< And, O what source of everlasting pain ! 

<< The tortured muscles always spring again. 

" Why need I of the Lapithffi relate, 

<< Ixion, Pirithous too, on whom the weight 

« Of a huge rock seems tumbling on their heads ? 

" Bright golden posts, supporting gorgeous beds, 

" And costly banquets spread before their eyes, 811 

" Tempt the starved souls with regal luxuries. 

<< Beside the board the fierce tormentress sits, 

<< Nor one to touch the sumptuous feast permits ; 

<< But, starting up enraged, she lifts on high 

<< Her blazing torch, and roars with thundering cry. 

<< There, brethren-haters ; there, the wretch debased, 

" Who impious hands against a parent raised ; 

" The gainful lawyer, who with practised wiles 

^' His unsuspecting client oft beguiles ; 819 

« But chief the tribe, who from their useless hoard, 

** Scarce to their own a decent means afford ; 

<< Adulterers too, and those whose impious rage 

<< Led them in unjust warfare to engage, 

« And who betrayed their rightful master^s cause 

<< These dread the vengeance of the eternal laws* 



it 
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*' Seek not to leara what dreadful UHrtures wait 
** For them, condenuied by unrelenting fate : 
" Some roll a ponderous stone along the ground, 
<< Some to the spokes of fiery wheels are bound ; 
Fast chained, unhappy Theseus sits, and there 
Eternally shall sit, in dark despair ; 831 

<* And wretched Phlegyas, ever warning, cries, 
<< * Learn righteousness, nor dare the gods despise !' 
" There, sordid souls, for filthy love of gold 
<' Imposed a tyrant, and their country sold, 
'< Would laws enact, and then those laws repeal, 
" As influenced by avaricious zeal;. 
^ There, those who, yielding to incestuous flame, 
« Brought on their victims infamy and shame ; 
'< What souls these dreary walls enclose within, 
'* Loved to complete premeditated sin* 840 

<< But though I now possessed a hundred tongues, 
<< And spoke with hundred mouths and brazen lungs^ 
<^ Not then could I their various crimes relate, 
<< And their dire chastisements decreed by fate. 
" But let us now no longer here delay ; 
** Complete thy task, and hasten on our way. 
*' The walls, wrought in the Cyclops' forge, arise 
" With their arched portals now before my eyes; 
<« There, 'tis commanded, thou the gift must place.'* 
This said, they soon overpass the middle space ; 
The Prince himself, with water sprinkled o'er, 
Then placed the branch above the palace door. 
To Pluto's Queen performed this usual rite, 
Regions of glory rise before their sight ; 
Refreshing fields in living green arrayed. 
Gay summer bowers invite with perfumed shade. 
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Sweet pbiiif of Finidbe 1 the puier wir 

In purple gloiy ihinee resptendeat there ; 860 

Bright pienets, ndling in a ckwdlew ek j. 

Shed down immertal Muishine from on high. 

Gay iport upon the turf a joyous band : 

Sane skilful wrestle on the golden sand; 

Some to light music nio?e in airy maae; 

Some warble forth enchanting hymns of praise; 

Orpheusy in ample robes, sweet pours along 

A tender, soft, inimitadble song; 

And he, ecstatic, with a poet's fire, 869 

Strikes the glad numhers from his heaveidy lyie. 

Great Teucer's race enjoy these Uissfid dimes^ 

Illustrious heroes, bom in happier times ; 

Ilus, Assaracus of ancient fame. 

And Dardanus, who gave to Troy a name. 

^neas viewed with wond» frmn a£ur 

llieir chariots and their implements of war; 

Fixed in the ground their useless lances stand. 

Their war-steeds graze upon the fertile land. 

These happy souls retain their martial skBl^- 

And fondly view their steeds and armour still. 680 

Lo ! festive groups on either side are seen 

At the light banquet en the flowery green ; 

Sweet from the scented laurel groves arise 

Apollo's praise and mingled harmonies ; 

From high, Erldanus' pure waters flow, 

And wind along the wooded plains below. 

Here those who bled in patriotic strife, 

And priests who lived an uncorrupted life, 

And holy minstrels, whose inspiring lays 

Were worthy of the great Apollo's praise. 880 
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Here bene&ctors^ too, of humaQ kiody 

Whose skilful bands sonie useful art designed ; 

Their temples were with snowj garlands boupd. 

These joyous shades the strangers thronged around : 

Musaeus, peerless, rose above the rest 

In towering height. Them thus the maid addressed 

" Blest souls, and thou, divinest poet, tell 

<< In what abode Anchises* soul may dwell ; 

" For him we sought the wild Tartarean coast, 

** And the deep floods of Erebus have crossed." 

Musaeus thus: *< .We, ever happy race, 901 

" Are unrestrained to. one abiding place ; 

<< Freely we ramble in the fragrant shades, 

^ Or sweet repose on banks and flowery glades : 

" But climb that height, if thou the way wouldst know, 

** And thence I will the easiest footpath show." 

Up the ascent, when he the strangers led. 
He points to fields of light below them spread. 
They then descending from the mountain's height. 
Deep in a vale, Anchises meets their sight. 910 
He there reviewed a long illustrious train 
Of souls that were to dwell on earth again : 
His brave descendant^ pass before his eyes ; 
The sire foresees their deeds and destinies. 
When lo ! . his well-beloved son drew nigh ; 
He raised his hands in joyous ecstacy, 
And o'er his face the tears of gladness flowed ; 
A parent's fondness in his bosom glowed. 
He cries : *^ Do I behold my son once more ? 
" Has filial love, I oft have proved before, 1000 
" O'ercome all dangers, that I may rejoice 
<< To see thy face againy and hear thy voice ? 

« :* ■ C ^ 
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** I had computed that the tioie was near 
** When thoa wouldat in this happy land appear* 
« My fondest hopes fuUilled, I see thee stand 
<< Safe from the toib thou'st met by sea and land ; 
<< But with a parent's love I felt alarm 
** Lest thou in Lybia's coasts shoiddst meet with 
harm." 

Then thus Anchises' valiant son replied: 
^* Safe on the Tyrrhene seas our vessels ride : 1010 
<* Thy pensive ghost has often met my sight, 
«< And called me to this land of love and light : 
** Dear, honoured Sire, give me thy haad, I pray, 
** Nor from thy son's caresses shrink away." 
The gushing tears streamed down the hero's faoe, 
And thrice he clasped the shade in fond embrace ; 
But thrice, like subtile air, the soul evades 
His tender grasp, and as a vision fades. 

Meantime, deep in a vale, iEneas sees 
A grove retired, soft rustles in the breeze 1020 
Its scented shrubs, and smooth the Lethe flows 
Among the blooming bowers of sweet repose ; 
Millions of fluttering shades its banks adorn, 
As when the bees, gay, on a summer mom. 
Revel among the garden blossoms fair. 
While joyous humraings fill the balmy air. 
The Trojan hero felt a sudden awe 
Thrill through his frame when he the spirits saw. 
He eager asks : << Why these aerial ranks 1029 

<< In myriads ranging on these flowery banks ?" 
The sire replied : *< These souls, the fates ordain, 
<< Shall animate corporeal forms again. 
" Assembled on that magic river's brink, 
*< They large oblivious draughts of Lethe drink. 
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« LcRig haye I wiihed thee, de»ett soa^ to see 
** The noble Ime of oar posleritj, 
<< That with thy sire thou raightit exult the more 
<< At oar poBseraioiis eo the Italiaa shpre." 

« But shall the spirit^ free as light, and pure, 
<< Union wHh sinfid flesh again endure ? 1040 

** Cm souls such sordid love of earth retain 
<< That they would mingle in its toils again ?" 

« All thou desir'st to know," the father said, 
<< Before thee now in order shall be laid. 
<< first, then, the Eternal Spirit that sustains 
<< Use hearens above, the earth, the watery plains, 
*< The shining moon, and glowing orbs on high, 
*< Moving perpetual in a boundless sky, 
c< Diffused throughout, that vast mysterious soul 
<< Moves, animates, and actuates the whole. 1050 
" Thence human kmd, and beasts, and birds proceed, 
'< And the wide glassy ocean's various breed ; 
<< The heavenly princii^es, like active flame, 
<< Exert their influence throughout the frame, 
<< So far as unimpeded in their course 
M By noxious bodies that retard their foroe, 
<* Diseased and dying hmbs, which, all combined, 
*^ Clog the celestial energies oi mind.* 
" Hence passions — fear, desire, grief, joy, arise ; 
** The captive soul forgets its native skies ; 1060 
<< Even when the eyes are closed on light of day, 
** And the last breath of life hath passed away, 
<< Still its long inmate, cherished vice, remains, 
** And the soul bears its foul corporeal stains. 
" It then the allotted penalty must pay, 
** And purge by diastisement its guilt away. 
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<< Some hang to whiten in the bleaching wind ; 
'' Some in a fiery furnace are refined ; 
'< Some, in a pool immersed the allotted time». 
" Cleanse the pollutions of their former crime ; 
** Each in subjection to his demon's power, 1071 
<< Bears the dire torture till the appointed hour, 
« When pure, the soul, free from its earthly stains, • 
" Celestial reason unalloyed remains, 
<< As from its holy source at first it came, 
<< A pure etherial spark of living flame* 
<< We, happy few, glad in the sweet release, 
<< Are borne triumphant to these plains of peace. 
<' A thousand years elapsed, that myriad host, 
" Called by divine command to Lethe's coast, 1080 
<< Efface their life of toil they led before, 
<< And unreluctant visit earth once more." 
This said, Anchises leads his son along. 
With his companion, 'mid the humming throng ; 
They took their station on a near ascent. 
And viewed the multitude with eyes intent. 
<< Now mark, my son, what glory I will show 
<< That henceforth to the Trojan race will flow : 
'* In Italy shall sons of matchless fame 
" Rise to inherit our illustrious name. 1090 

<< I pray thee now, ^neas, mark me well, 
<' Whilst I thy own peculiar lot foretell. 
** See, that youth leaning on his pointless spear 
« Will soon, 'tis destined, on the earth appear, 
" Thy first, in whom Italian blood shall run,. 
" Silvius his name, and he thy youngest son. 
« When thou art old, in some green, forest wild, 
<< Lavinia shall brbg forth this royal child ; 
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** AAd from faun dmH a zaoe of Uagt deooendy 

'< Who over Alba ifaafl their sway axtoid. 1100 

<< Light of thy race, is Pnocat next decreed ; 

" Capysaad Niunilor tfaidi him tucoeed ; 

<< SOvius iBoeasy who shall bear thy manet 

« He shafl lolieRt all thy wariike fiunoi 

** And equal virtue to the world display, 

<< If he o'er Alba ever bear the sway. 

<< Behold those graceful youths, in bright attiret 

<< What manly stnengtii they shew, what martial fire; 

^ A gallant train of heroes, fiir renowned, 

<< All with the fiivic oaken garland crowned* 1110 

<* They shaH to thee, in dioBe auspicions dayl^ 

« Nomentnm, Gabii, and Fidena, raise; 

<< Then &med CoUatia's towers shall meet Ihe viei^i— 

<< Famed by the praise to injured yirtue due. 

<< Where many a land now waste and nameless lies, 

«< Siail fortresses and wealthy towns arise. 

** Then he, whom godlike virtues shall adorn, 

** Sprung from Assaracus, of Ilia bora, 

<< Conj<Hnt widi Numitor riiall power assume. 

^* See, on his head erect, that double plume. 1120 

<' The ftther of the gods, now from on high 

^ Views mi^ty Eomulus with iav'riag eye. 

<« Lo! in his days illostrious Rome shall rise 

«< EoQfress of earth, and fimed above the skies. 

** Seven Inlls she for herKlf shall compass round ; 

** Blest in her sons, with lasting honours crowned, 

** As Berecynthia, crowned with towers, is seen, 

<< Ride through the Phrygian towns, a glorious queen, 

<* And joyful parent of a heavenly race ; 

** Whose hundred grandsons pieet her fond embrace, 
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<< All of them deities enthroned oa high. 1 131 

«— ^< Now turn and view thy Roman progeny. 

<< There, there is Caesar ; and the glorious train 

*< Sprung from lulus, all shall heaven attain. 

*' Divine Augustus, promised long before, 

'< Who shall on earth the golden age restore. 

** Again shall Latium in his reign behold 

** The precious years of Saturn of old : 

'' O'er Graramantia shall his sway extend, 

<^ And the far India to his sceptre bend ; 1 140 

<< Beyond the solar course those regions lie, 

<< Where. Atlas bears aloft the pond'rous sky, 

'' And turns the axle round, whence gleam a&r 

** The nightly rays of many a brilliant star. 

<< Lo I at his advent, Caspia's region shakes ; 

« Egypt, dismayed, even now with terror quakes ; 

** And at the gods' responses, roused with dread, 

<< Nile's seven«fold streams rush furious down their 

« bed. 
<< He who transfixed the brazen-footed deer, 
" And made Arcadia's forest crouch with fear, 
<< And Lerna tremble as his bow he bent, 1151 

" Not o'er the world a mightier conqueror went ; 
** Nor brighter triumph Bacchus' steps attends 
<< When he in state from Nysa's height descends,. 
'< With wreathing vines adorned his flowing reins, 
" And drawn by royal tigers o'er the plains. 
" Shall, then, perplexing doubts assail us now, 
<< When to our arms earth's farthest ends shall bow ? 
'< Shall weak timidity before us stand, 
<< And bar our entrance to the Ausonian land ? 
<< But who, afar, the olive garland wears, 116'. 

<< And in his hands the sacred ensigns bears ? 
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^* With venerable locks^ and hoary beard^ 

** I know the Roman monarch, long revered, 

** Who 6r8t shall equitable laws devise, 

^< Of Cures, he firom low estate shall rise : 

" The sword of conquest then shall TuUus seize, 

" And rouse the nation from its listless ease ; 

** The troops inactive, long unused to war, 

<« And the bright triun^hs of the victor's car. 1170 

<< Then Ancus next, vain-glorious spends his days ; 

« Even now his shade.deli^ts in empty praise. 

" Seest thou the Tarquin kings, and him whose soul, 

" Proud and inflexible, disdains controul — - 

" Brutus, who will the avenger's sword display, * 

" And to the people bring the sovereign sway? 

" He, the first consul, with unsparing hand 

^* Deals out impartial justice o'er the land : 

" Sad father he, for freedom's sacred cause, 

** Shall on his sons denounce the penal laws. 1180 

« Factious, they first who civil discord raise : 

" He, prompted by unbounded love of praise, 

Ceases a parent's tenderness to feel. 

Posterity shall laud the patriot's zeal. 
*^ The Decii and the Drusi next appear ; 
" Torquatus too, inflexibly severe. 
*' See there Camillus, of illustrious name, 
^* His country's standards from the foe reclaim. 
" Mark those two shades in equal armour bright,. 
** They now in social intercourse delight: . 1190* 
'< But, ah I when they return to light and life, 
" What bloody havoc, what inhuman strife ! 
^* The father from the Alps conducts the foes ; 
** With eastern troops the sob will him oppose* 
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*< My childcwii. cme with kitot ray t» bum, 

<< Nor on jow ooontey't TM^fisenly ton ; 

<' dseaar diTiiie» my blood, way glorioui lottt 

*< Cast down liiy wm^mmm ore the stri&'s begun. 

** See dwt bold victor, red irma Gvedan war, 

« DriveB te the Capitol bk gu t y e oy acar; 1800 

'* See him who laja the nqgbty Aigea lonr, 

<< He shall tibe great AtretdcaT aaat o'erthmv; 

** Armigat of onr nation'a sad diagrace 

<< DeliBata JEactdea of Paleua' raoe. 

^ Inidl this goodly lineage, how could I, 
« MoBt noUe Cato, paaa thee edidly by? 
** niuatrioiiB Conua, boose of Gtnodnis, too ; 
** Ye Sciptos, could I fiul to nentioB you, 
** Like bolts of heaven, on treaUing Lybia flung ? 
** Fabricius too, f^Om hunoble fortune sprung ; 1210 
<< Serranus, thou renowned among the rest, 
** Sowing the fields thy carefol hands had dressed ; 
** Ye Fabii, whither would ye lead along, 
** Me npw exhausted with my lengthened song ? 
** Chief of that name, thou justly sQrled the great — 
<< By wise delay, preserv'st the amking state. 
« Some may, indeed, with more consummate wt, 
** To breathing brass a perfect fimn impart ; 
** Or from the stone bring out the human face 
''In all its living energy and grace ; 1220 

<< And others may, with more persuasive strain 
** And bolder eloquence, a cause mamtain; 
** And some, indued with astronomic skill, 
'< May trace how rolling spheres their laws fulfil ; 
" But thou, Oh Roman, ever bear in mind, 
'^ To rule o'er nations is thy part assigned : 
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^ Be these tbiae airu : The term of peace kapose, 
** Raise up the. weak, beattlomi liiy ttiihbom fees.*' 

They, nnnrelling, hear Anohise» tbus relate 
The future honoora of the Roman state : 1980 

<* There rides Marcellus, rioh in martial spoils ; 
<' His arm supports the state in civil broils ; 
*^ Befiire hia sword the Carthaginians fall ; 
'< To duty he reclaims rebellious Gaul ; 
" He, the third victor of illustrious line, 
" Whose glorious tr<^hiea deck Quirinus' durine." 
" What youth escorts him, with such heavenly grace 
** And brilliant arms, but sadness in his face 
*^ And deep dejection in his downcast eye» ? 
<< Is this his son ?" the TVojan hero cries. 1240 

*< A bustling train upon Uie you& await : 
<* How like MarceUus in his form and gait ! 
" But, ah I there seems a cloud around him spread, 
" And sable night invests his youthful head." 
With eyes suffused in tears, thus spake the sire : 
" Forbear his doleful story to inquire : 
" Scarce shall the hero on the earth appear 
** When fate, unpilying, stops his bright career ; 
" Ye mighty gods, had all your favours lent, 
" As diey are splendid, been as permanent, 1250 
<( Too high the sons of Rome had seemed to rise, 
" And ye had viewed their deeds with jealous eyes. 
'* What groans of heroes, from that field of war 
^< Nigh the imperial city, sound afar ! 
*< What funeral pageant shalt thou, Tiber, see, 
<< When gliding past where his fresh grave shall be ! 
<< Not one of Trcjan blood such grace displays, 
^* Nor more could Rome's bright expectations raise : 

D 
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** Of all the sons e'er Italy could boast, 

** That glorious youth exalts her fame the most. 

" What piety, what fiuth adorn his breast ! 1260 

** What virtues rare, as ever man possessed! 

** Invincible in fight, he wields his brand, 

<< None might before the conquering hero stand, 

** Whether on foot he faced the furious throng, 

*' Or dauntless spurred his foaming steed along. 

*^ Lamented youth, if thou fate's hard decree 

** Canst break, the true Marcellus shalt thou be. 

*^ Oh give me handfuls of these purple flowers, 

<< And snowy lilies from Elysian bowers, 1270 

** That I upon his early tomb may strew 

** The fragrant blossoms as an offering due." 

Thus through the spacious fields of light they stray. 
And the bright scenes with ecstacy survey ; 
The sire conducts them o'er each region blest, 
And fires with love of fame the hero's breast. 
He tells him of what dangers him await, 
And of Laurentium and the Latin state ; 
And to elude the ills that him surround, 
He shews what means of safety may be found. 

Two gates of Sleep appear before their eyes : 
The one of horn, through which true visions rise ; 
The other wrought of shining iv'ry seems, 1282 

By which the fiends transmit delusive dreams. 
Anchises, when his long discourse was done, 
By this dismissed the priestess and his son. 
The generous chief, returning to his fleet, 
Hastens his faithful friends again to meet ; 
They sought Caieta's port, and there, once more, 
Anchored their vessels on the promised shore. 1290 
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I AM a sapient Professor, belonging to a very learned 
University. But when I hear the public report of 
me, which is most flattering, and see the youth of 
the United Kingdoms swallowing down every word 
I utter, I appear to myself almost an impostor, when 
I look back on a period not very remote, at which I 
was a student in the Metropolis of Scotland, and 
recollect that I had then as much human infirmity 
about me as to try an expedient in order to produce 
a dream. 

All the human race are subject to dreaming (by 
day as well as night), which has been demonstrated 
to be a state akin to insanity. Now, when a man 
endued with all his rational faculties endeavours to 
produce in his mind any degree of hallucination, it 
is rather a condemning clause in his moral history. 
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But it is some paliiadon to be able to say in my 
case, that it was not by any of the means interdicted 
by Temperance Associations that I did so, bat by a 
▼ery simple and harmless process. No — I can with 
a clear conscience say, that I am not a drunkard, 
nor an eater of opium. I never had that deleterious 
drug within my mouth, not even for the toothache — 
I would from my heart that all whom I wish well 
could say the same. I merely laid a piece of wed- 
ding-cal^e three successive nights under my pillow. 

The practice of sending about bride's-cake, I be- 
lieve, is wearing out of fashion. I am not versed in 
these matters ; but shall leave it to the journalist in 
some future generation to explain what that obsolete 
custom meant. 

When we begin to tell a story about ourselves, 
we must make many humbling confessions, if we 
mean to speak the truth* 

In the first place, I went to drink tea. A Pro* 
feasor of-— « o f I shall not say what, going 

out to his tea ! But I was not a Professor then. 
And it was to the house of ladies, no doubt ; But 
there is one comfort, I was not the anfy genUemaa 
present. After we had uttered a thousand idle words, 
and had entered upon a grave disquisition regard- 
ing the spout of the teapot, a servant handed in a 
small parcel, sealed up, which contained about three 
inches square of plum-cake, with a card and con^li- 
ments ; for at that time the more significant device 
was not hit upon, of tying a couple of cards together 
with silver cord, or a silken band of white. The 
precious morsel, as soon as it was unpacked, was cut 
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imsd as many pittas ^eadi abentite ike bf a die) aa 
tiiene wave petaoDB in iiie leompaDjr, and dittrSmted 
to them. The -ladini aoecoimneBded ns all tDdneam 
upon these s and^ in ^ttenia^n of mifsel^ I uaM 
sajft, that as I was a mataerjof fact person^ I ooDsi^ 
dered it actually biBding npon; me to do it» becaiue 
I said that I would. A night in the week after was 
i^pointed, on whfdi we were all. again to meet, to 
relate our 4keams. And weil I remember that night 
on which we met^ nor woidd I willingly forget ity 
when we were seated round the fire, and, like the 
three one«eyed Callenders, each told his tale to his 
fair hoBtesBOB. But I have not undertaken to reoord 
any body's dream but my own. Ladies (said I) 
having by your command laid the talisman in due 
form under my pillow, the following was the result 
of the eiqieriment : — 



DREAM. 

It was a dismal night in November, but the magic 
influence of the cake beneath my head transformed 
it into a beautiful May morning; and long before 
the dew was o£F the lawn, I, in the midst of a name* 
rous party, was equipped for a pedestrian excursion 
to Roslin. I had no clear idea of all the personages 
who composed the group. There was that shadowy 
indistinctness incidental to dreaming scenes, so that 
I mistook one person for another, and sometimes I 
fimcied myself in the midst of strangers— then in a 
moment my imagination tranformed them into the 
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friendB and oompamoni I held most dear. It must, 
not be supposed that I am to task my inyention to 
give to those friends fictitious names ; for any other 
than their own would convey to me very little mean-, 
ingy and would deprive me altogether of the pleasures 
of association which their names awaken. It is al- 
lowed on all hands that there is much in the sound 
of a name; but then it is indecorous to give real 
names, and Mr. Ls, and Miss Gs, and Mr. Bs» 
and Miss Cs, convey no idea at all of the persons 
they designate. I must therefore obviate the diffi- 
culty, by introducing the companions of my excur- 
sion in the following manner. There were among 
them a Robert and a John, a Margaret and a Mary, 
an Elizabeth, a Catharine, a Jane, and a tall military 
man whom we shall distinguish by the appellation of 
Captain. We had just issued from a garden-gate 
belonging to a house in the southern suburbs, where 
the party had met, and we had arranged ourselves 
by two and two in marching order, when, instead of 
moving directly forward, we loitered on the road, 
as if expecting some one. There was a murmur at 
the delay throughout the company ; as to myself, I 
did not know for what we were waiting, till I saw 
the countenances of Margaret, and Jane, and Mary, 
brighten up, as they all three exclaimed at once, 
<< There he comes I" and on looking about, I per- 
ceived at a distance on the road a stranger coming 
towards us. << Some long-faced hypocritical fellow, 
I'll answer for it," exclaimed the Captain impatiently, 
wheeling about to depart with a young lady who 
leant on his arm, ^< who will be putting us in mind 



of^ftir latter fedd the #liok tiray," i^dftd h^ fencing 
a look of contempt towards tiie ia^mMdhuig •ten4 
ger^ . and ^en wbwpcimg sotoetlnog to his com* 
paniooy whidx iras jyoMirered bj a simper and a doim# 
cast lodc^ Bf« Ad^byoy this young ]adj was none of 
my acquaintances. 

Several of the party hegan to proce^* By this 
time there was a datk doud over owr headsi and it 
was rdterated from one to another that there would 
be a shower. 

** He must be a vast &vourite somewhere/' ex# 
churned the Captain, looking round on those who 
were lingering behind. I was among that number; 
I had various reasons for watching the stranger's Vj^ 
proach. Curioaity was one of than. I also widied 
to pleaae my three fair friends I have mentioned 
above, and to attach myself to thdr company by 
the way. There were other reasoiks /besides, of a 
less deim^le natare. I Was Dot sure that they, 
or at least one.of them, had a right to he so happy 
at. die prospect of a stranger^s ssciety, and I was 
deti^niiaied tO' rec<mnoijbre him ; and wilii somewhat 
of the scrutinisii^ glanee with which one eyes a 
suspicious charaefeer whom he hopes, to detect, I 
viewed this young, genlfeman as he drew near. But 
his amiaUe: aspect and the gentleness of his whole 
demeanour^ disasmed me^ and allayed the war I was 
iataenaUy wagmg against Um. My &ir friends intro«> 
diUS^'him to me* He was* a young English divine* 
I i)eUfBned,his sdutation in a not over-K^oarteous man- 
nec. I felt somelhing, like 6elf-4ondemnati<Hi, and 
UttmEC to overcome th0 luikinj; prejudice that had 
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ttdwa poMetsioQ of me ; but what tended more eflbo 
tmHj to remore it, was lut siDgling out Margaret 
from the party, and giving her hia arm. How we got 
over the intervening space I cannot tell, but we ar- 
rived at Roslin without the prognosticated shower* 

In m J dream I had but a confused idea of the ap- 
pearance of the pkce as we strolled fdbout among 
its wild scenery; but I had the full perception of 
that light-hearted enjoyment which is experienced 
in those rambles, when the spirits are buoyant and 
the weather is bright. But sometimes I thought I 
wandered alone, and all of a sudden I was separated 
from my companions. This was a vexatious and ha^ 
rassing situation ; and with all that distressing anxiety 
with which in our dreams we strive to attain some 
object, which, however, goes the farther from pur 
reach, I took many a weary step in order to regain 
them, but in vain. 

I went on till I found I was retracmg my steps 
to the city. It was twilight when I was taking this 
solitary walk ; and as the darkness seemed coming on 
apace, I felt all the perplexity of one who has lost 
his way, and the first pleasurable sensation I was 
conscious of was at sight of the moon, slowly rising 
broad and full above the dark brow of Arthur's 
Seat, and I stood for a moment to gaze upon it. But 
on looking to the northward, a brighter light was 
rising over the town. I saw flames ascending from 
the mass of buildings which now became discernible^ 
and suddenly there was a fiery glare across the fir« 
mament, as when it glows with a very bright sunset. 
The city seemed certainly in a conflagration — the 
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flames Uazed brighter and higfaer, and in a state of 
alann, forgetting 'my disappointment at losing mj 
ccnnpanionsy I hastened onwards to reach the scene 
ctf devastation. Bat it was not the thoughts of the 
distress and despair of the inhabitants, and the de- 
struction of life and property, that filled me with 
dismay. One aj^ehension alone absorbed my mind, 
and it may be said that it was both of a selfish and a 
trifling nature. I am, however, as everybody else 
18, only answerable for waking thoughts. There was 
an elaborate, little manuscript I had just finished for 
exhibition at the class, and it was lying on the table 
in my lodgings. Now, I thought this mutt Inevitably 
be destroyed in the general ruin, and my impulse 
was to hurry on and save it if possible ; but in my 
haste, instead of approaching the town, I got bewil- 
dered in an unknown bye-path which seemed to lead 
me farther from it. 

- The light of the moon and of the fire rapidly dis- 
appeared, and I wandered on, in darkness and uncer- 
tainty, till I heard distinctly, but at a distance, the 
roaring of the waves as in a tempest. 

But I was nearer the sea than I imagined ; for 
I quickly found myself entangled among the weeds 
that lay upon its shore, and at every step I struck 
against rocks, or sank in the deep sand. Overwhelmed 
with the noise of the winds and waves, I knew not 
in what direction to turn to seek a place of safety. 
Now and then a meteor flashed over my head, but 
discovered only the ridges of white foam rolling 
along the waters. Weary and miserable, I sat down 
upon a rocky not without a hope that the light of 
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monttDg would MKm arrive and dbcw: me^ a wi^ of 
retreat. Bat scarcely waal aeatod, when I fek tbe 
waves loll at nay feet, and as Aey dashed againat 
the stone on whioh I rested, I siarted up; bat es« 
eape was impoasible, for I was aiow sarrouDded by 
the tide. 

£iq>eoting the fatal wave that was to drive me 
from my sl4>pery station, I tmned round from the: 
diamal darkness spread over the sea, and. am loddng^ 
towards the land, it seemed day-lxreak there ; for I 
saw, upon the road whidi stretched along l^e aea* 
coast, labourers going- forth to their work, and the< 
early birds were abroad among the fields. The tide 
now laved my foet. I called aloud to the passaigers 
for help ; but they either did not hear, or were indif-' 
forent to my situation, for each passed on his way. 

At length I saw on the road a cavalcade of cha- 
riots and horsemen, which looked bright and gay in 
the morning sun, now risen on the land. I again 
cried out, and extended my hands in the daskness 
which still surrounded me. My repeated shoutings 
seemed to be heard, for. many, from their equipages, 
looked out towards where I stood. I recognised 
among them many of my friends and acquaintances, 
and my Roslin companions too, and I shouted the 
more vehemently ; but though they all looked very 
sjnnpathising, and even wept for me, not one of 
tibem stretched forth a helping hand to save me. In 
a few moments this retinue was past. There was 
suddenly a calm, and the waters began to dbb. Day 
dawned on the deep,, and as. the waves subsided and 
leftihe rock bare around me, my hopes revived, and 
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in die sweet expectation of ddivenmce/ I tank down 
to rest on the cold stone ; and there, I thoiight, I fell 
asleep. From this imaginary slamber I was roused 
by the sound of the long. Captain's voice, and on 
opaiing my eyes I found myself in the midst of the 
party I had wandered from ; and Roslin, on a fair 
May oKHming, rose again to my view* We were all 
seated on a tittle eminence that juts over the romantic 
stream, there parted by an immense bare rock. The 
water dashes and foams against this obstruction to 
its course; but finding a way for itself on each 
side, which having passed, it glides along, dark and 
deep, till it is lost to view in the overhanging banks 
and underwood. The rocky sides of the eminence 
on which we sat were covered with ivy, and the 
budding woodbine crept along the low garden wall 
which was on the lefl. 

We were all arranged upon the grass, in preparation 
to partake of a repast produced from a basket which 
had been carried by the party alternately. M^TmiD^ 
was considerably absorbed by the late perilous situa- 
tion that I had been in, and I had a great desire to 
rehearse to the company the catalogue of my dis- 
asters. But we sometimes reason as acutely in our 
dreams as when we are awake. I began to perceive 
that my story would be out of place, for they all 
seemed more intent upon the corporeal entertainment 
which was in the act of being spread before them, 
than any intellectual one that might be offered : so 
that I prudently forbore for the present. I also> for 
the purpose of filling up any pause in the conversa- 
tion, had brought with me some poetical effusions, 

B 
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which I watched fbr an opponmuty of rtadkig ; tat 
although I once or twice wae in tiie act of paJMa^ 
them from mj pocket with that intent, I aerer got dua 
design put mto execution. Theie seeuMd no lack 
of entertainment. Joy penraded the whole compai^. 
Some expreMed their h^ipinees hy pleased ooonte* 
nances ; others by talking and laughter, among whkh 
latter were Miss Catharine, Miss Maigaret, and the 
Captain, whose mirth was Tocilerotts, but perfaapa not 
more real than that of those whose smiling looks ia^ 
dicated a more moderate degfee of exhilaration. 

A table*cloth being ^read upon the gross, thesv 
were laid upon it the contents of the basket, whidi 
consisted of two roasted fowls, a shoulder of mvtton, 
some barley-meal cakes, a pewter drinking cup, and 
a flaggon of the same metal to draw water from the 
stream. If this be all, thought I, we hare much 
need of something intellectual to make up for it. 
But as aU the others loc^d perfectly satisied, I 
did not utter a single remark on the meagreness of 
the feast, — and especially as I began to osmidcr 
with myself that perhaps the sea air had given me 
a sharper appetite than the rest of the compai^ 
were likely to have. 

<< Well," said the Englishman, ** this is tiie hap- 
piest day I have spent since I came to Scotland ; 
however, I have only been here a few weeks " 

<< I hope," said my friend Robert, interruptmg him, 
" that it may be the earnest of many more as happy, 
that you shall yet spend among us." 

The Clergyman thanked him, and went on to re- 
mark that he once had his prejudices against Scot- 
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kndiy Kks too Maojr di hm comitiryy but that these 
weM oflbctiiaH J i^mored ; that he had been led to 
tiaUE that the Scotch w^e mi^ejMluig and mac* 
if but th«t he fooad he had formed a wrong 



^ Ah» Sit/' aaid Robert* eager to commend hia 
omi coontryiiieii* '* though our climate is cold, you 
wiil fiad that we have warm and susceptible hearts. 
Who. needspeak of the festive board, and the exhi- 
lanHnig iaiueiiceof the flparkliog wine ? We, as the 
joj which we feel ea the present occasion bears 
ample witness to, require no such sUmolantB to 
mirth*" And, as he spoke^ he flourished in his hand 
ikm pewter cop brimming with cold water, which he 
Snt quaffied himsdf, and then banded to his neigh* 
bmir the Captain« 

^ I confess," said the Obtain, ** that I am no such 
hentft as to love the crystal stream for ray only 
bererage* Itisuiilucky to beallinsuchgoodflpirit^ 
or we might have had a plea for resorting to yonder 
ittiitiiig house by the wayside, and had an enlivening 
cop together; — ^rf* coarse, you ladies and divines are 
dthfuered fiom such enjoyments." 

<* I would join you with all my heart in that pro* 
poaal/ replied a young man of no very prepossessing 
appeaiaoce, who sat at the outskirts of the group. 

** Gradous, Mr, Robert," whispered ayoitfig lady, 
wiiose eyes from time to time were cast around in 
affieieted admimtion of the scenery ; ** gracious, what 
a barbarous taste that Captain has !*' 

** Nat barbarous, Madam," said I, interrupting her, 
for she was one of those persons whom, if I thought 
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it worth while to speak to at ell, it would be to 
tradict Moreover, I was determioed to get in a 
word in any way, for as yet I had been but a OMie 
looker on ; and while I heard them all taUdagef tibeir 
happiness and high spirits, my feelings did not exactly^ 
respond to their sentiments. In riiort, I was not in 
the .very best humour, and I made do scru(^ to aaani* 
fest that such was the case to my next neighbour, 
the above-mentioned young lady; and for want of any 
thing better to say or do, I took the pains to prove to 
her, at considerable length, that if the gendcman's*. 
words might be supposed to indicate any partiality 
for intoxicating liquors, which, for the sake^of the 
argument, we were to suppose they did, diat it^was 
by no means a barbarous taste ; that is to say, if she 
meant by that expressiim, that barbarians or savages 
had a natural predilection for such things, for that the 
use, and abuse too, of these liquors originated among 
• civilized nations, and had only been imparted to the 
savage tribes with whom they had opened up an inter- 
course. I quoted examples and authorities, 4^^^ 
to all of which she listened with exemplary patience, 
but without manifesting any signs of whether I had 
spoken intelligibly to her or not; for she gave 'me 
no reply, but turned to her conciliating friend, Mr* 
Robert, who, with perfect deference to ev^y wond 
that every lady uttered, relieved her . from ■ my te- 

4 

diouB harangue, by gently saying something in an 
undertone which I did not hear ; but her repiy^was,* 
" I was only remarking how unlike the usual .lefiae* 
ment of military men ; he seems to have no taste for 
the simplicity and rural sweets of nature* Now, Mr. 
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B»hort, doeii not thia reH^nd you ef the beauliiiil 
«09tte •& Ci^pMi's ifrotto, wh«Q the jrouthful Tde- 
n^httB, and the a^ed Meator, aad the chafiwag 
lifuplM IMStodi of the ddoioiM n^att^ Is it aoC so 
&»» Mr* Rdberl I — *ooidd yw^ not figure all i« the 
ajmphs, you haMm ?" 

This, thinks I, has been jour last exerase at year 
FfnaA olaslb But I bdfeve I did not express the 
thoi^t ; and that Mr. Robert figured no such com^ 
f^uison, I doubt not, although he obligjnglj assented 
to til the lady's remarks. 

The rest of the party were deliberating how the 
'yiHids were to be divided ; fbr it is to be mderttood 
tfaiM; as yet they remained untouched. Things are 
gaaeraUy reversed in dreaois, so that it is not to be 
woadbred at that we had begun at the wrong end 
of the fieasty and had been {^dgii^ one another in 
fioving goblets of cold water, before we made the 
dascorery Umt we hod brought no knives and finrks 
to came our fiiod witlu In the interpretation of a 
droBBi, the absence of all sharp weapons mig^t be 
conslrued into a good omen. But before the coas- 
pany fell upon an expedient, Ae omission was like 
to cause aame strife. In the party, there was a fiunily 
4sf sisters who had had, it seemed, the cfaaige of the 
previsioBs ; and a reproctf was uttered by the eldest, 
in a tone of sisterly audiortty which was rather 
startiing, bat produced no signs of contrition for the 
neglect, in the younger branches of the ftmily* They 
rstaliated, but idie maintained her ground. 

*^ I beseech yon, reveiend Sir," cried the Captain, 
" give a timely lectuM farbreAren to dwell togedier 
in unity." 
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•* I hope there will be no reqiMitmi Ibr tiamf" 
replied the Clergyniaii, widi a smile. *' HowevWy I 
thaak you for puttiDg me in mind of my datjr, B«t 
I think I see their iisiu] pincid smiles re-esuMislied 
on the ladies' countenances, and I believe there will 
be no great diiScult j in distributing the mutton and 
'fowls' among us.** 

' ** I" rejoined the Captain, ** before whom many a 
-gallant adversary has follen in battle, shall soon sever 
the limbs from the body." So saying, without further 
ceremony, he seized the fowls, and, dismembering 
them, spread them out upon the table-cloth. . 

** Now," said t to the Nymph of Ogygia, << here 
is something barbarous for you. Men in their primi- 
tive state always eat their meat with their fingers.*' 

<< How shocking if that be the case !" said she. 

Every one now helped himself. The parson carved 
the mutton with his penknife, — and the bmiey- 
cakes were handed round. But scarcely had we 
begun to eat, when we missed another commodity. 
The cakes, the fowls, and the mutton* proved but. an 
insipid morsel, for we had brought no salt. Another 
sisterly altercation took place; but Robert, with his 
usual desire to conciliate matters, said that he hoped 
we should make up for a tasteless dinner by well- 
seasoned discourse. But as this remark seemed to 
put us all under the necessity of trying to be more 
particularly agreeable and entertaining than we had 
been hitherto, it had the effect of tying up our 
tongues rather than of loosing them, so we picked 
our pinions and drumsticks in silence ; and, at the 
conclusion^ a final effort was made to produce some 



nirfhy by two eouples bciiig lekclcd ta bredk the 
menydioQglits betireentbenu Ibdieve thepartiet 
ehosen Ibr thi« feat were tiie Captain and Maigaret, 
and Rob^t and Catfaarine ; and while this part of 
the entertainment was 'in prosiecaliony Elisabeth was 
dispatdied with the flaggon'.to fetch a fresh supply 
of water ; and, if I remember well^ she had nearly 
plui^ed into the ^stream bat for: the prowess of the 
long Captain* The cap. again went rowid» and- we 
were as conTivial as could reasonably be eiqpected ; 
and when the flaggon was emptied^ we rose to depart* 
The next thing that I dreamed was, that in the 
twilighty as we were on our way home, we were over- 
taken by a tranendotts shower, which so drenched 
us that we were compelled to seek shelter in a small 
cottage by the way-side. By the attention and care 
of the good woman of the house, we soon got our- 
seWes made tderably comfortable ; but the rain con- 
tinuing to descend, it seemed impossible to get home 
that night, and the cottagers recommended us to 
seek accommodation at their master s house, which 
was about a quarter of a mile distant- 
There was considerable confusion in this part of 
my dream. I thought some of our party left us at 
this juncture, butl could not distinctly discern which 
of them, and yet, after all, our number did not seem 
diminished. 

We bent our steps towards the mansion-house, 
along an avenue of plane-trees, preceded by a little 
fellow, in corduroy jacket and blue bonnet, to shew 
us the way, and, by his mother's arrangement, he 
bore in his hand a stable lanthbm. The shadow of 
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th* mmt addMl to Ae dtariatii which wm coni^ 
•o» rendcrad Ait verj •ootptehto to coable w to 
pick onr stops on the WH rotd* 

We arrived U a stately caitie» situated od a btoad 
tewn* aroood which the shade of ancient trees cast 
aa air of solemnity and grandeur. Our guide left 
us at the lofty arched entrance. The doer was opeii» 
and we stepped into a spacious hall, siqipo^ted by 
massiTe pillars, and paved with black and white 
marble alternately* Three grim faronae figmres, hdd>> 
iag in dieir hands lamps, which burned brilliantly, 
iiluminatod die hall and stahr-case. Two servants 
met us, and led us op stairs, and we were leceived 
into a splendid i^iartment by an old gentleman, with 
sll the welcome of expected guests. There was a 
huge round table, covered with a plentifiil repast, at 
which we were requested to ait down. ¥^ilst we 
were taking our places, I surveyed the lofty wainscot 
pannelii^, on which were hung fiunily portraits, ia 
broad carved oaken frames; and from one dark canvas 
looked out the pale countenance of Prince Charlss 
Edward, with his fair curis* I thought, fiom this 
token, I had hit upon a discovery of the politics of the 
family ; but in this I was mistaken. The room was 
lighted by an antiqpie chandelier, suq>endedftom the 
ardied Gothic roo£ Bat my attention was suddenly 
drawn from these objects by the entrance of a young 
lady at an opposite door. The length of ike room 
prevented me at first ftom seeing her fisatnres dis^ 
tittctly, but i sow that ^ grsoe was m idl her steps f 
and every eye turned towards her. Boa as she 
approached^ and took bv station at the head of the 
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tMe, she aeemed Indeed at if Mme celeetat being 
had descttided ameng us. Her bri^t, but loft, daric 
eyea beamed upon us a lodk of wekome. Sbe waa 
habited in a white robe of Indian mmlin, bound round 
the waist with a silver girdle/ Her dark hair» parted 
on! her brow, was confined bj a broad band» also of 
silyer, and one or two shining ringlets fell upon. her 
neck. ** We are all undone," groaned out the Cap- 
tain to his next ndg^dxNur ; and so are woi thought 
all the nymphs around; for they indeed seemed 
constnuned to droop their diminished heads in die 
presence of the beautiful stranger. But the .C^p* 
tain's smitten heart was soon healed by the enlivening 
^assy' which the hospitable, landlord made to pass. in 
frequent circuit round, the table. 

After the doth was withdrawn^i a massiyc^and 
curiously wrought bowl, was placed before the old 
gentleman. He mingled in it the inspiring liquor^ 
and invited the company heartily to partake. When 
he. had replenished every glass— •<* Come» Judith*? 
said he to his daughter, ** entertain our guests with 
a song, and let it be one of your very best." 

We all seconded the request, and she complied 
dU^pi^ily and unaffectedly. I think I still hear' the 
sweet tones of her voice. Every one listened in 
ecstacy, scarcely breathing, lest a note of the me? 
ledy should be lost." And when she cea^d, there 
was no applsluse— not a word of the comfiliments 
which usually repay the flourishes of ordinary siagets; 
each sat in mute '. admiration, as if to recall the de- 
l^tfiil strain. 

•< Is not my Judith a singer wwth a thousand ?'' 
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tke old ffllwnn ; <' Wi at dHUl • b— por to 
Imt hiidth» then mmm of tte other fiur kdieo aiH 
give us a steve." 

Tbe §mAemai leadiy complied wMi the fint pact 
•f the pfoponl; but it woidd fasve bee» iteli hod 
•11 the other ladies forbotn to exhibit their soigiag 
ponrets thet night* 

The Cepteia and the old gentleBMn, and wagm 
eshenk became se iovid. thates their iests and lauriir 
ler abounded, I could only catch a disfointed sea* 
lence neer and then of some grave discomae Ihat was 
gomg on at the other end ef die table» betweea Mr* 
Sobert and the Cl^gyman ; v^le my fiiend Joha^ 
nfliem I mentioDed at the outset, but whom I neser 
distinctly discerned till at this moment, sat esactlp 
opposite to me» in solemn silence, absorbing both the 
Ufuor and the oonversatson.. He was one of these 
persons whom at first acqusintanoe we set down as 
being superiatively stupid, but by fiorther expedenoe 
we begin to suspect that he is a sly observer, and In 
course of time we find that there was never a thing 
said or done in his presence that escaped his nodeob 
But here our knowlec^ of his character muststop, 
fiir it defies all human penetration to diacover whe* 
ther he makes a good or a badvseof all that hia eye 
and ear tdte in. 

<« I do hate, above all things," Jaid Mr.Robort, in 
his usual grave style, and suppeessed tone of Tcsee, 
<< I do hate above all things, wonm that protend to 
be learned I think that ladies who aspire to know 
more than what merely belongs to their donmstk 
duties-^wfaal raahes them amiride in private^ and 
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wgrtuMe mti efegnit wbim in mmKftmjf witb the 
iniMnpf— bife quaiifieatiM of nodcsly at all ti a aei*^ 
cone entfrdy oul of their own •phevob Deer ne ! 
whet wouM oiir gBeeft^grandenlhera think to fee the 
pv^poeterons andbttioa of die Mines of the piwieMt 
dttf to noake thoBMelvea di«agf eeable ? fiar^ in ftet» 
it is noAiing dse. What happkiess are those to ind» 
who^ perhaps^ when eeming hone fion the teil of 
buaineaey to seek the soul-refreshing chains of the 
deosestie enrdoi they find those whose dut j it is ie 
render hone ddightfiily ahsorbed in sone ebstmse 
stndj which nnnt not be intmded upon? But I oouid 
even {lardoB all this, did they ever arrive ait any ean* 
neaoBt of benefit die world by any naefiil disoovefy* 
Buty indeed, their minds are not capable o£ it, aad 
their studies are all a useless ^leculatiett, and worse 
than uaelen, which renders them disagieeafaie and 
nnprofitable companons." 

Now this had the sound of an exceedingly sensible 
qteechy and a coterieof damsels clustering round the 
spedier, and who could wash theur hands of any kn* 
potatum of knowing too mudi, looked up to bin as 
an oracle. But dieir admiration of the sentinenta 
was somewhat damped when the Clergyman, in de- 
livering his opinion on the subject* ventured to dia» 
sent firom dieir ftivourite* 

** I wrald not dunk yo« too vehenoit,'' said he> 
<< against such persons whose aoquireBseiits sender 
dKm useless membsrs «f sodetj, if such cases de 
exist. But a litde observation would, no doubt, 
coBVBice 3rou that a liberal and even learned educa- 
tisn 10 not the erase ; and your d e cto m atkns againat 
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female learning remind me of tfie 
werdly men have against rriigion ; they imagme it to 
be a barrier to every enjo]rment» and assert that ^e 
character is rendered by it morose^ nnsociable, and 
disagr^able. There may, however, be females <^ 
little knowledge and less sense, who would, perhiqis, 
do better to spend their, days like our great-grand- 
mothers, in working an endless jnece of tapestry to 
feed the moths, than in attempting such studies as 
only tend to render their incapacity and conceit c<»i- 
spicuous. I, happily, have never met with any of 
that description ; however, my experience has not 
been extensive. But I confess that, from what I 
have seen, I have formed very different notions of 
the female character from what you seem to have." 

This gentleman said a great deal more upon the 
suligect ; but, except that he delivered, himself too 
professionally, I did not feel much disposed to find 
fault with him. He illustrated his discourse with 
some sketches of character, and gave us a lively 
description of two favourite sisters that he had, which 
gave me the idea that he was the most fortunate man 
that ever I had seen, who had met with so much 
female perfection, and I complimented him up<m his 
good luck ; for as to myself, I said, I seldom had 
met with a woman that I could not wish to see re- 
modelled. It must be remenibered that I was speak- 
ing in' my sleep, otherwise I never could have said 
any thing half so ill-bred, and so many ladies in the 
company. 

Mr. Robert was about to make some observation, 
when a merry and discordant strain from the old 
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gentleman broke in upon the discourse. << Come, one. 
of you young ladies," cried he, when his own soog. 
was ended, '< give us but one verse* See, I have set 
the example with my old and rusty voice : which o£ 
you will volunteer ?" No reply was made. 

** Well, let us all keep silence for a little space," 
continued our entertainer, << and she on whose &ce. 
there is first a smile shall be considered to have 
given her consent.*' 

The young ladies began to settle their faces to 
composure; but' unfortunately Miss Margaret and 
Miss Catharine, in their endeavours to assume a 
grave aspect, did not only smile, but laugh outright.. 

<* There are the two," exclaimed our host ; '< keep 
silence, gentlemen, and we shall have a duet pre* 
sently." 

There followed a pause, but no song was begun. 
The two ladies said that their laughing was invo- 
luntary, and brought forward many strong arguments 
to convince the company that they could not sing. 
The company did not press them, and were ready to 
give full credit to their assertions ; but the landlord 
persisted. The ladies remonstrated, and averred 
that they had never sung together in their life. 

<' If you cannot sing together," persisted the indefa- 
tigable old gentleman, << one of ypu must sing alone ; 
and it shall be left to the decision of the company 
which it is to be, for a song we must have." 

By unanimous consent of the guests, Catharine 
was pitched upon ; but for what reason I cannot tell. 
Entreaty, however, could not prevail ; and the com- 
pany were beginning to be rather worn out with the 

p 
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argumenty when the M gentleman, as if afraid txr 
lose his pmnt, declared that whoever would singy 
should, if she thought an old man and a prinodj 
estate worth accepting, have them at her service. 

'< What a splendid ofier !" shouted all the c<mi- 
pany ; and ere the exclamation ceased, Catharine had 
struck up a song. There was a look of general 
amazement ; some laughed, and some, who had more 
fastidious ears, made grimaces ; but happily the land- 
lord looked delighted, and if he was pleased, it is a 
question if any one else had a right to complain. 

<< Well done, fiiir Catharine," cried he ; " long 
may you sing to delight my c^d ears P' 

Encouraged by this applause, unharmonious verse 
after verse she poured along, as if determined to 
delight his ears to the full, lest she should never 
have another opportunity. The expression im the 
faces of the company indicated that they hc^d that 
each stanza would be the concluding one. But 
vain were their expectations ; and how or when 
it came to an end, I cannot tell. She added line 
to line, till she warbled through some hundred and 
twenty verses of a ballad, which, by the bye, no- 
body had ever heard before. Its novelty, however, 
lent it no charms, and but for her startling discords, 
we should all have f^len asleep. The Captain yawned 
and whispered to Mr. Robert to tell the reverend 
gentleman on his left hand to strike up the 119th 
Psalm, as a counterpart to the lady's song. But 
Robert had too great a respect for sacred tilings to 
take in hand to convey the jest to his next neigh- 
bour; and moreover, he knew too well what good 
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soanners aret to be talkiog whea a lady is singbg ; 
60 he coQiiaued in hU usual pensive posture, with 
his left cheek riesting 19011 the fore-finger (^ his left 
hand. 

l^owy we were confined to this said old castle the 
whole oi the next day, for it rained incessantly ; and 
our young hostess, the beautiful Judith, distrustful 
or unconscious of her own powers of pleasing, seemed 
t9 leel some difficulty in enta*taining us. But she 
needed not ; for it was sufficient pleasure (at least I 
felt it so) to gaze iMpon a countenance the charms of 
wJiich day li^t did not diminish, but improve ; and 
to listen to her conversation, which, though by no 
aneims fluent, had an indiscribable fascination about 
it* She conducted us into a very laige s^rtment, 
filled with books. Besides the shelves from end to 
^id of the room being loaded, heaps of volumes were 
piled on the taUes and chairs. She smiled, on no* 
ticing the confusion, and remarked^ that her &ther 
was librarian himself, and that no one dared to inter- 
fere in that department, and that he must have been 
ransacking the shelves for some particular work, and 
that ^e volumes he had dislodged must lie till he 
had leisure to replace them. We found, however, 
chairs sufficient for our accommodation, independent 
of those occupied in the above manner. There was 
at eadi end of tiie room a large fire, around which 
we disposed oursdves in two groups. 

We had scarcely entered upon conversation, when 
the loflig Ci^tain called out to us who formed the 
e^K>site party -— *< Come akmg here, and get your 
fertuae^ told.** We fell^ however, sufficiently satis* 
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fied with our own entertainment, so as not to have 
any wish to take part in theirs ; but a second and 
more peremptory summons from the Captain made 
us obey; and, taking our seats along with us, we 
joined ourselves to his party. The young divine was 
seated, with an open book upon his knee ; but whe- 
ther a printed book or one in manuscript, I could not 
perceive ; and whether he found it among the tomes 
that surrounded us, or whether he brought it with 
him, I cannot tell. But I rather think that he could 
not have done the latter, for we had never seen any 
indication of its being about his person, and it was 
of too great bulk to be concealed. It was a thick 
folio, bound in red leather, with tarnished gilt dasps. 
This book of fate looked so portentous, that I felt 
some scruples at having any thing to do with it, as 
if out of it some irrevocable evil doom were to be 
pronounced upon us. But I found that drawing for- 
tunes simply meant what it generally signifies when 
young ladies and gentlemen wish to have a glimpse 
of the future, t. e, to learn who are to be their part- 
ners for life, or if they are to have partners at all. 
The book was filled with characters of men and 
women, classed under the general heads of Bachelors, 
Maids, Husbands, Wives, and Widows. Tlie long 
Captain, who took the lead in this sport, called upon 
each of us to choose two letters of the alphabet ; for 
it seems the letters were arranged by twos at the 
top of each character, and in every possible com- 
bination. Some selected the initials of names in 
which they were most interested ; whilst others, 
more shy in these matters, made a point of singling 
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oill those that were die fivthest from leading to any 
possible discovery* 

When we were in the act of choosing, in came 
the old gentleman, who had been abroad, even in the 
rain, to view his crops and trees, and he among the 
rest sat down to see what his lot should be. Of 
course, on account of hts seniority, he drew first, 
and the foMowing is the description of the lady diat 
fell to his lot : — 

A vain woman is a pitiable object ; but when she 
is periiaps verging on three score, and has not laid 
aside the vanity of her youth, it is certainly lamentap 
ble, although somewhat ludicrous. The grand object 
of her wishes through life has been to get a husband, 
but that as yet remains a desideratum in her lot. 
For, Oh, the treacherous trash of gauzes and jewel* 
lery which she has hung out for upwards of thirty 
years, have failed to do the execution they were 
intended. She, however, still assiduously avails her- 
self of these supposed auxiliaries to female charms, 
and we may grant them partly the credit of giving 
her that deceptive appearance of youth that she still 
possesses. At a little distance, and when her face 
is not turned to you, the smartness of her dress, the 
slimness of her figure, and the nimbleness of her mo- 
tions (for she, in an undignified manner, skips about 
to shew the suppleness of her joints), make her ap- 
pear like a young girl. Candle lig^t, too, aids the 
artifice, even when the beholder has a full view of 
her countenance : it is a case which puzzles him, 
and he is in doubt, for an instant, whether she has 

yet completed her teens. 

f2 
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As was mentioned above, she has alwajrs had a 
particular tenderness for the male part of the crea- 
tion ; and by her own account, she has been upon the 
eve of marriage a dozen times. She has no idea of 
despairing yet — a happy resolve for one who has 
met with so many disappointments. 

She talks tenderly of her old loves, and has always 
some new one on hand to communicate to her maid 
or dress-maker ; and either of these confidants listens 
to her disclosures with peculiar and unwearied inte- 
rest. In her younger days, she was somewhat lofty 
in her ideas respecting matrimonial connection, but 
now those feelings are a little moderated, and if she 
could get any one to come decidedly to the point, 
she would not be very scrupulous as to his pedigree, 
or ' standing in society. Such a lady as this is of 
course a subject of much anim&d version, and many 
strange things are told of her ; but we must chari- 
tably hope that they are not true, or at least that 
they are exaggerated. It is whispered that she 
once actually put pen to paper, and tendered herself 
and fortune to a very interesting youth, who (she 
judged) was too timid to make proposals himself. 
But surely this is a mere scandal, for if the gentle- 
man had received such a billet-doux, he certainly 
could not have withstood so tempting an offer. 

Our host was in a raving passion, as if his fate to 
be allied to such a helpmate were unalterably fixed. 
He started up, swore that he had been ill-used and 
imposed upon ; that he did not like foul play ; that 
we must have known that there was nothing on 
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earth he d[>hoiTed so much as a dressed-up old maid ; 
and in spite oi all remonstrance and entreaty to 
try other two chances, as that the third time in 
these matters was the proper one, he, instead of 
turning us all out at the door, as I expected he 
would, sallied forth again, to cool and compose him- 
self among his plantations. 

We went on with our game, picking and choosing 
among an interminable variety of characters. I 
alone of the company had the luck of drawing at 
first a good fortune, which led me to suspect that 
there was but one good one in the book ; and while 
they were all scrambling to get a third, and even a 
fourth and a fifth chance, I remained contented with 
mine, and would not, upon any consideration, hazard 
another trial. Like all gamblers, the deeper they 
played the more irretrievable became their circum- 
stances. I own that I felt some commiseration for 
my friends when they could get no better lots than 
such as the following : — 



a 3^ig0 of tie iBiiteteeti^ Centurtf. 

A strange looking thing, retaining very little of 
the human form about it. It spends its time at 
home, — dressing and undressing, eating, reading 
Annuals and all sorts of sentimental periodicals, co- 
pying out love-songs, clipping and carving coloured 
papers, inventing match-boxes, yawning, strumming, 
and humming; — abroad — chattering, giggling, sing- 
ing and playing, waltzing and quadrilling. Can this 
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difog have a mniI? It if not altogether a mere 
chioe ; there are iadicatioiia of voKtion about k ; 
and at timesy when the actuating spirit does manifest 
its^, it betrajB a spioe of malevolence and envy, 
sdfishneas and dissimulation. 

a mife. 

There is your tawdry careless wife, dawdling 
about with her rent pocket-holes, unbuttoned gown 
and disorderly head-dress, and her feet slipped into a 
pair of old shoes. She was always a slovenly wo- 
man, and matrimony makes her ten times more so. 
Her chamber is like a broker's shop of old clothes. 
The furniture is daubed with grease and ink, and 
the whole house shews that it wants the superintend- 
ing care of an elegant mistress. She is indolent and 
easy and good-natured. Her husband is also an easy- 
minded sort of person, and not very particular, so 
that things get leave to pass without reprehension. 
Upon the whole, they are happy in their way, and 
pass through the world with little anxiety and little 
care ; and, perhaps, they are wiser than those who 
aim at a more refined state of enjoyment. 



a IBedelsr. 

There is the wealthy ban vwanif who keeps house 
for himself, who has an inherent, unaccountable an- 
tipadiy to all womankind, and who no more ever 
thought of marrying than of drowning himself. He 
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seldom goes to viBit, except it be to the house of 
some kindred spirit, who keeps a table exactly like 
his own, and therefore knows how to suit the palate 
of such a guest. And when he happens to be in 
female society, he secretly blesses himself that he 
has not some splendid coiffure or exorbitant sleeves 
or flounces to pay for, while he can afford to allow 
his servants to waste or pocket at least a fourth of 
his income ; and what would maintain an alms*house, 
is thrown down daily to a useless, ungracious set of 
domestic animals. 

To him there is no higher gratification in this life 
(and he seldom thinks of another) than a dinner in 
perfect season; and though all the fragrance and 
sweets of nature should fail to affect him, the savour 
of a ham- shop almost renders him enthusiastic and 
poetical. 

There is your poor lean half-pay, who, without 
promotion, has spent the prime of his days in foreign 
service, and who seems by necessity the isolated be- 
ing that he is. Immured in a retired lodging, or a 
dangler isit other men's tables — or, perhaps, he may 
be too proud for that, and because he has no table of 
his own to ask a friend to, he never goes but, but 
dines a hundred and eighty days of the year on his 
second day's sQupe maigre and morsel of cold meat. 

He talks philosophically, when you meet him, upon 
his love of home (if a lodging-house can be called 
so), and his taste for retirement He gives large 
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proniiet of piqrii^ 7»u a nsit» but aever makes k 
•lit There k^ hoffv«ver» a spark of human kindness 
ki htiDy aad one trait of secret beaevolenoe sweetens 
liie eircumscribed eii|ojiiieBts of his solitaiy lifie. A 
part, and not an iaoonsideraUe part, of his narrow 
iaooBue is devoted to the mainteaanoe of an aged 
and decrepid relative ; and widioot a grudge in his 
heart is it given, although it gread j lessens his own 
extenial ootnftrts. 

There is the idle domestic man, as exact as clock- 
workf who spends his lifie in doing nick-nacks about 
the house, or, for variety, dozing about at a sale, 
or esccNrting his wife to market 

He is easily discomposed, and easily ruffled. He 
keeps no company, because that would break up the 
regularity of his domestic arrangements. His wife 
is trained to the same perfect exactness as himself, 
and Ais life would have for him no trials, were it 
not that he finds his servants incorrigible ; for afier 
he has diewn them, &t the hundredth time, how to 
sweep in the hearth, or wipe a wine-glass, he has to 
begin his tuition afiresh ; and in spite of all precept 
and example, they never come up to the predsion 
he requires of them. 

fln amisMe ysmif LaHf * 

This k a simple, soft, simpering, milk-and-water, 
fair-haired, pretty creature, who assents to every 
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ward ibat ever j body says» and has a eotttinual rette** 
ration of biesg mesy and dSmr Met, in a tone of wonder 
to erery tbkig that is related, and whom no theme 
seems either to tire or to interest. She iJig^awmff all 
privilege of thmking iat herself and professes always 
to be fw judgty whatever the qaestien be, whether 
ef religion or sdenoe, politics or weather* She 
seems to be aware of nothing, but that she has a 
pretty &ce, indicated by the studied arrangement of 
her curls and her dress* This creature sings sweetly, 
and plays with a languid unmeaning air. She can 
dance too> and she can read a Frends motto upon a 
bride's-cake or card seaL She can paint butterflies 
and jessamine. She can make pastry. 



There is the wealthy mooey-making masy engaged 
in the turmoil of business, who has little feeling of 
tenderness about him, but finds it absdutely neces- 
sary for his interest to marry. He therelbre chooses 
a wife, not so much finr a companion, but as an econo- 
mical person to place at the head of his establishment. 
It is not therefore a woman with an independence of 
fortune and spirit ^at would suit him; lor such a 
one he, rightly foresees, might be inclined to spend 
her m(mey in her own way, as well as to take her 
own will, and might not be so devoted an economist 
as one whose circumstances had constrained her to 
finigal measures all her life. Consequently he looks 
out fi>r one who^ as she stands moeh im need of a 
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livelihood, is willing to gain it by any meanSy and 
readily yields to his temper^ and acts her subordinate 
part with all due submissiveness* He treats her as 
an upper servant. He gives her a circumscribed 
allowance for household matters, of which she must 
yield him an exact account. He is precise and 
pointed in the extreme, is never due a fiEurthing be- 
yond the proper time, and is unmercifully rigorous 
in exacting justice to himself. He is overbearing 
and unfeeling, and has the air of a man that never 
knew a difficulty, and felt himself above the reach of 
any. But his household do not rebel — they look up 
to him with awe and reverence, although he rules 
them like a despot. 

There is the gay young widow. O what a choice 
theme for scandal, as she goes about peering from 
beneath her fashionable weeds. 

She sets herself up to matronise giddy girls, that 
she may draw a train of young gallants after her, 
and haply catch one of them herself. 

She has scarcely sufficient to tempt a fortune- 
hunter, and her noted extravagance terrifies men of 
ordinary means and common prudence. She dresses 
and overdresses, and rackets and invites, and enter- 
tains and gauds about, till she wears out herself and 
her purse, but all to no purpose. She finds plenty 
of loungers who will eat her dinners, and dance at 
her parties, and shuffle her cards, and escort her to 
bazaars, and shoppings, and promenades; but not 
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one, fool though he be to Bpend his time in such a 
way, not fool enough to risk himself for << better and 
for worse." 

There is your demure, destitute, ill4efl, fiiend- 
less widow, creeping about in rusty weeds, with 
some traces of comeliness in her care*wom poverty- 
marked countenance. She had married unadyisedly 
for mere love, and the object of her affection was one 
of those unfortunate mortals who try various ways 
of doing, and succeed in none ; and now she is left 
to tell over and over her sad case of poverty, to 
all the noted patronesses of the needy to whom she 
gets recommendations. They listen to her tale very 
sympathetically, but do little more than listen and 
talk of it afterwards. She is necessarily cast among 
a class, with whom, in her youth, she would have 
spumed to associate ; and she is doomed to be be- 
hc^den to them for their favours. She retains^ how- 
ever, something of her native independence of spirit- 
She would not altogether hang on the bounty of 
oth^ns. She contrives to keep a roof over her head 
by selling out a box of tea, and keeping a lodger or 
two. It is, however, but a precarious way of life. 
None knows the stru^le that she has to keep out of 
debt-— the anxious days and sleepless nights, and 
the humbling ccmtrivances she must fall upon to help 
her on her way, till she reach that spot to which she 
has long wistfully, but not impatiently looked, where 
all her kindred are laid to rest before her. 
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Le (B^trron Urn ^nt9t\ 

9 



People talk of the trammels of matrimony, but 
the state of bondage in which this gentleman lives 
leaves that fyr behind it. 

Perhaps the following will be found to be no 
uncommon case. It was his good luck at one time, 
although his misfortune now^ that on coming from 
the '* wars,'' sick and dispirited, h^ fell into the 
hands of a very indulgent landlady. After the heart- 
less turmoil of foreign service* the comforts of home 
are no doubt very fascinating. So this gentleman 
found them to be — and this guardian angel of his 
hems him in with all possible officious attentions. 
He is waited on, and watched, and guarded, and 
flattered, and pampered incessantly. The slightest 
variation of the atmosphere is attended to, and his 
apartments are heated and cooled, and cooled and 
heated, according to his need. His character admits 
of little description ; for whatever his natural endow- 
ments and energies may have been, he has left them 
in the field of battle, and he does not miss them, 
for his is a life only of the most perfect passive 
endurance of all imaginable kindness. He was not 
naturally selfish, but he is by necessity compelled 
to become so, for he is accustomed to hear of nothing 
from morning till night, but of what will minister 
to his comforts and luxuries. Surely his heart must 
be run like melted butter, under the influences of 
this kind genius of his, and when he knows what 
she endures for him. He has seen, when acciden- 
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tally awaking from his usual nap after dinner^ the 
kind considerate creature, though not of very robust 
constitution herself, slipping about on her stocking 
soles not to disturb him. He dare not go into 
company, for fear of deranging his stomach. He 
feels this no deprivation. He has every comfort and 
indulgence at home, although he has bought them 
with his freedom. He is guarded with the most 
jealous care ; and he dare not look at a young lady 
if his vigilant hostess be in sight, nor does he ever 
venture to commend one in her presence. But, un- 
fortunately, she herself is too plain and too old — he 
therefore could not think of marrying her, although 
she thought that he mighi have done it, and still 
thinks, that in some moment of overflowing grati- 
tude he iTM^. Before she caught this victim in her 
toils, she used to be a hobby-dobby-looking body, 
but now she is as smart and as fashionable as pads 
and buckram and high starched caps will make her ; 
and, at a proper distance, she is young looking; and 
she wears an eternal smile, that shews all her teeth 
to be perfectly sound, and yet he, with entire apa- 
thy, beholds all these eflbrts to please him, and still 
remains a bachelor in bonds. 



a mitt. 

There is the bold domineering matron, noted 
through all her circle of acquaintances as a person 
of surpassing cleverness. She talks loudly and self- 
sufficiently, and dictates upon all possible occasions, 
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whether h«r advice be eolidted or not. She could 
manage all the affitirs of all the familieB in Chriaten^ 
dom. Her plans of economy are talked of &r and 
near. Her foH has always been to rule ; and in 
choosing a husband, she has taken an easy-tempcdred 
simpleton, who lets her rule as she lists. She kaow$ 
his weakness, and takes by it occasion to display her 
own authority. She would break the heart of a 
man of feeling ; and a man of spirit would cartainly 
break her bones. But, (^ I in what a blissful sta^ 
of blindness and delusion her good-natured helpmate 
dwells with her ; he thinks that such an economisl^ 
such a manager, in short, such a wife, was never be«- 
fore created. As things go in this world, their share 
of happiness is by no means to be held in contempt. 



The stiff pedantic man of letters, whose erudition 
is overwhelming. He p(^es over his dusty volumes 
day and night, and has written foHos upon ev&ry 
thing. But, though some fanciful ideas of a«iU>nish- 
ing the world, and leaving a great name behind him, 
pass through his brain, neither himself, poor man, 
nor yet the world, is ever the wiser for all his learned 
toil. He is tall and stnrved-looking, and extremely 
fantastic in his address. His conversation is inces- 
sant ; and were it not f^ very dry, and t0dious, and 
monotonous, (me could almost enjoy the very ab- 
surdity of it. He fancies himself under the patronage 
of all the great personf^es in the realm, whom be 
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quotes upon all occasions; and he overpowers his 
auditory with high-sounding titles^ and indigestible 
accounts of the marvellous proofs of favour he has 
received. He lives in an obscure, classical comer 
of the town ; and a female, as eccentric-looking as 
himself, keeps house for him, and in her he has his 
(mlj sincere admirer ; for she implicitly believes all 
his wonderful recitals ; and if she could be made to 
utter her mind on the subject (for she is as silent 
as he is loquacious), she would certainly pronounce 
him to be, in her estimation, the wisest and greatest 
man upon earth. 

The following is the fortune that I had the luck 
to draw out of the Book : — 

The character of a good wife cannot be delineated, 
she possesses so many minute, undefinable excel* 
lencies. He alone whose lot she blesses, can fully 
estimate her value ; yea it is above rubies, and he 
feels it to be so. She is the sweetener of his whole 
existence. She is a judicious, disinterested coun- 
sellor to him ; and, without attracting any notice to 
herself, she throws around his character a lustre 
that, without her, never would have appeared. 



Some of them were eager for a last chance ; but 
the sound of a gong, summoning us to dinner, broke 
up our play. The landlord had taken his station at 
the foot of the table, and we were happy and surprised 
to find that he had recovered his good humour ; and, 

g2 
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at may be supposed, we all kept clear of any 
to any subject which might recall what had paesed* 
He himself seemed entirely to have forgottcD it. 
But, the business of dinner being got over in idle 
usual way, what was our amazement when he made 
the following astounding proposal. He prefaced it 
by sa3dng, that he would have no mote lotteries or 
chance-work — - that he never could away with sudi 
practices, but he was exceedingly fond of matdi- 
making. Therefore, instead of drawing imaginary 
lots, as we had been doing, and as there was exactly 
the same number of ladies and gentlemen present, 
we should each choose a real partner, or rather 
that he would retain to himself the right of choosing 
for us, as his age and experience made him better 
able to judge, than what we were likely to do for 
ourselves. He farther proposed, that as there was a 
clergyman present, he should perform the ceremcoiy 
immediately for the whole company, which he could 
do, except for himself, to be sure ; but, to clear away 
all impediments, he (our host) being a justice of the 
peace, would do that good office for kim. 

The fortunes in the book were nothing to this. 
The old gentleman seemed quite peremptory in what 
he said, and there was no appeal from it. I began 
to be in a panic ; for I had not much faith in our 
host's ability to make a judicious selection, and my 
only hope was, that the young Divine would protest 
against the irregularity of the proceeding. But he 
did not. 

At that moment a circumstance came floating 
through my mind. I remembered, on an occasion, be* 



ii^ l^resent at the &iaeui of an obscure litewtfy chft- 
racter, who liaviag no natural firiendl to take chaige^ 
a man cf busineaa was eraployied to direot the whole 
aSiir. Every thing was eanducted m the usual way ; 
but this man of the law had overlooked the profNriety 
of iuvitiog a ClergymaB to officiate. There was in the 
QompaBj a Doctor of the Eeglish Churchy « Hian of 
vast learning and veaeraUe aspect^ and whoae whole 
^pearanoe betoka:ied that he led a life of exeaoplarj 
self-denial and abstinence ; and it was dbaritaUy said 
of him, that he starved himself in order to give all 
that he had to feed the poor. When the omission 
was observed^ he mis requested to give a prayer; 
and as he probably could not pray without a book, 
the reverend gentleman naturally asked for one ; but 
there was none in the house. The friends of the 
deceased being Presbyterians, begged that he would 
not use the prescribed form, but select from memory 
any thing that he thought suitable for the accaaian. 
The worthy divine complied with the request ; and 
after reciting a considerable part of the morning ser- 
vice, ended with the prayers for the King and the 
high court of Parliament ! 

Now, as I said above, this scene came floating 
tiirough my imagination; and when I saw the old 
gentleman in the act^of mustering the couples for the 
ceremony, I earnestly hoped that the young Divine 
would be in no better plight for want of his book ; 
and, as if every body knew what was passing in my 
mind, I exclaimed, <* For any sake give us the prayers 
for his Majesty and the Parliament.'' 

'< We shall have every thing in due order," said 
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ourentertuner. ** I admire yoor loyalty, young man ; 
and you must not imagme that I am otherwise than 
orthodox and loyal, although I assert my civil privi- 
leges ; and this which I now claim is a privilege I use 
as occasion requires, without abusing it.^ I have a 
profound respect for the Church, although I do not 
belong to it. I have many reasons for respecting it. 
My Judith's mother, and my own mother, belonged 
to it, and they were patterns for all women — and as 
the most convincing proof of the truth of what I 
say, I here dispose of my daughter, in right of my 
parental authority to do so, to this young minister ;" 
and, as he spoke, he joined their hands. 

The company now began to claim their privileges 
as he had done his, and to make a clamour for their 
right of choosing for themselves. The long Captain 
declared that he would not submit to such arbitrary 
proceedings. " What !" cried he, " do you think 
that you are some feudal chief, and that we are your 
slaves, whom you may dispose of as you please ?" 

<< I think I am nothing but what I am," replied the 
old gentleman, with unruffled composure ; " I am the 
master of this house, and, as such, I may do in it as 
I think fit.'' And although the Captain threatened 
and remonstrated, our host perseveringly and coolly 
followed out his scheme. 

I was in too great anxiety and fear about my own 
fate, to be able to take an interest in the arrange- 
ment of the other couples; all that I remember is,' 
that I thought he selected the one of the company 
that I would have selected for myself, and uncere- 
moniously handed her over to my sly neighbour John. 
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I sow skulked into a corner, hopiiig to escape hit 
notice, and slipped.in behind the hangings of onu^ 
damaak, where, tm I strove to eonceal mywelf among 
their ample folds, a wretched feeling of suffiKartion 
came over me ; but it was nothing to the dread of the 
unalterahle miserable firte that I was trying to avoid. 
But the tjrrannical old man dragged me from my 
hiding-place ; and I thought there seemed a roguish 
satisfaction in the countenance of Robert, when, after 
having the singular chance of being matched him* 
self to his own mind, he watched the ilV*assorted 
pairs our persecutor was mustering on the floor. And, 
moreover, I thought there was now more passive* 
ness on the part of the victims themselves, when he 
intimated, that as he had settled on his daughter 
as much as was good for her, that he had plenty ftr 
them all besides ; for, indeed, his Judith, he said, 
was of herself a fortune, although she had not had 
a sixpence. 

But an unlooked-for dilemma occurred. He found, 
as he made the couples range themselves along the 
the room, that either he had miscounted, or that 
a lady had escaped, for there was one too few. 
The blooming good-humoured Catharine, he, with 
proper consistency, reserved for himself, but the 
Captain, and another, and myself, remained as yet 
undisposed of— and there were but two young la- 
dies to choose upon. But he soon devised an expe- 
dient. He rang the bell, while he remarked that 
things were changed since his younger days — that 
it was customary now for gentlemen to marry their 
servants, or any body, in short— and that custom was 
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every thing. The dread oi being singular in that 
respect was now removed, and that he himself was 
a man of liberal views, and changed them as circum- 
stances changed. 

A portlj looking man, out of livery, shewed his 
person at the door to receive his commands. 

** Send up,** said our host, *< any one of the girls 
in the hall that is at leisure." 

" They would all be at leisure if they knew the 
errand," said the Captain. 

In a few seconds, the door again opened, and in 
came a plain woman, not very young. As to what 
department she might hold in the house I cannot 
tell ; but I strongly suspected that she belonged to 
the kitchen, from the smell of mutton grease that 
she introduced into the apartment. This was past 
endurance. I was in the act of rushing out, when 
the old man seized me by the coat, and in a paroxysm 
of fright I started from my sleep. 



OCCASIONAL PIECES, 



THE LOST CHILD. 



Where is the loved one, where. 
That made on earth a heaven ? 
At home ? He is not there, 
But far away by fortune driven, 
A deathful sky hath stilled the breast 
That would not in its own land rest* 

Was there no place for thee 

By the paternal hearth, 

That thou must *tempt the sea 

And wander o'er the earth ? 

Was there no garland here that thou 

Mightst cull to deck thy youthful brow ? 

There was for thee a prize — 

But thou wouldst turn away. 

To seek a wreath of richer dies, 

And leave the laurel to decay : 

Thou yeam'dst to pluck the eastern bloom. 

But found the cypress and a tomb I 

H 
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Why bends that lofly fonn ? 
The work time hath not done. 
Why on that front a storm ? 
'Twas thoui his only son ; 
And bitter words betray the smart 
Of baffled hopes and breaking heart. 

What quenched the sunshine of that eye ? 
What furrowed that pale brow ? 
What made it all her hope to die ? 
'Twas thou, her son, 'twas thou, — 
The radiant infant she hath pressed, 
Enraptured, to her flowing breast. 

Her gentle head now lies to sleep, 

And he is left alone ; 

His is the eye that cannot weep. 

But all its fire is gone : 

A dreadful calm is settled there : 

Tis not submission, but despair ! 



A FRIEND'S PRAYERS. 



Ars we to spend a few short years 
With those we love» 'mid smiles and tears. 

In this sad sinful scene. 
And then to part, when parts the breath, 
And pass away to hopeless death, 

As if we ne'er had been ? 

This may the worldling's friendship be, 
But 'tis not such I bear to thee ; 

Nor could my soul endure 
The thought, that those whom here I love 
I should not meet in bliss above, 

Where all is bright and pure. 

Oft when I have, in thoughtful mood» 
Sought out some shady solitude, 

With heaven to commune there, 
Where not a mortal eye might see, 
God knows with what intensity 

I breathed the silent prayer. 
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He heard alone the deep-drawn sigh ; 
Alone He saw the tearful eye — 

The yearnings of the heart. 
For all the friends that He hath given 
To cheer the narrow path to heaineDy 

Of whom thou dearest art. 

And dost thou ask me what might be 
The blessings that I craved for thee. 

In these calm solemn hours ? 
'Twas not that thou, on pleasure's wiiig^ 
Might'st revel in peipetual spring, 

'Midst gay Idalian bowers. 

'Twas not that ihou migfatst smoothly |^de 
Through life, as on a silvery tide. 

Without a ruffled wave ; 
Skies cloudless — &iry coasts in view «^ 
Light-hearted, midst a laughing crew, 

Then sink into the grave. 

Nay — the . AJl<i>merciful, the Meek, 
Has tau^t me other boons to seek 

Than what this world can yield : 
'Twas not soft ease I sought for Aee, 
But to gird on the panoply 

Of Heaven, and take the field ! 
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The Christian will not, dare not rest — - 
His life's a warfare at the best ; 

Nor is the battle fought 
Whilst there's one enemy in view, 
Whilst there's one passion to subdue, 

Or one rebellious thought. 

Still for thee, dearest ! would I pray, 
And humbly hope to see the day 

That thou, on truth intent. 
Wilt more than bear the Christian name. 
And give what Sacred Records claim •— 

A more than cold assent. 

" Give me thy heart," saith God, from heaven : 
Oh ! may all thine to Him be given ! — 

He will thy love repay ; 
Thy idols, whatsoe'er they be, — 
Self — prejudice — philosophy — 

O'erthrown, be cast away. 

These are my prayers for thee, my friend, 
When all my heart's desires ascend 

Up to the Mercy Seat : 
Oh, how would flow the joyful tear. 
To see thee meekly sit to hear 

The troth at Jesu's feet! 



TO ISABELLA. 



IH January 1832. 

SwBBT sifter of my heart, I stOl witli tears, 

Wh^i n<me may see, 
Think of the friendship of our tender years — 

Thy lo¥e to me. 

There's nought below, that with affection's eye 

I gaze upon. 
But, like the sunshine of a winter slgr, 

Is quic^dy gone. 

Sweet sister I once the idol of my heart, 

Soon called away ; 
When the decree came forUi that we must part, 

Thou might'st not stay. 

Why came it like a i^iock? I might have known. 

Too well beloved. 
That what I so had fixed my heart upon 

Would be removed. 
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Sweety loved companion ! nought within my heart 

Was hid from thee ; 
To thee alone I could each thought impart 

So fearlessly. 

I wander sad, upon my lonely way. 

But ^ee resign. 
Till at the dawning of eternal day 

Hiou shalt be mine. 

Sweet sister ! much-admired one ! many a breast 

Has throbbed for thee ; 
But thou art happy in thy place of rest — - 

Thou'rt safe, thou'rt free. 

What weariness of earth and all its woes, 

Hath made me weep, 
Since thou, my loved-one, in the gnnre's repose 

Wast laid to sleep ! 

Oh I this a dreary wilderness of sighs 

Hadibeen tome^ 
That nakes me long to close my weary eyes, 

And rest with thee. 



HORACE, ODE XI. BOOK III. 



HTPEBMNESTRA'S ADDRESS TO LYNC£US. 



** Surge, qua dixU/' S^» 



RiSB up, my love, ere break of day. 
Rise up, sweet love, and haste away, 
Lest, smote by one thou ne*er couldst dread^ 
Death's endless sleep, bow down thy head. 
Rise up, my love ! O leave me now -*- 
Defeat my parent's bloody vow ; 
Fly, if thou wouldst the snare evade 
By my false, impious, sisters laid : 
As beasts of prey, with fury fraught, 
Rend the young victims they have caught* 

But sofl emotions melt my heart : 
I could not strike thee — rise, depart. 
Because I've spared thee, let my Sire 
Wreak on me all his fiercest ire ; 
Yea, let him bind my limbs in chains— 
I'll bear for thee the direst pains ; 
Or let him drive his wayward child 
To die in some Numidian wild. 
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Haste, haste, while night a shelter lends -— 
Fl J, while soft love thy life defends ; 
Oh, haste away, ere meming light, 
And friendly fete direct thy flight ! 

Go ! Fare thee well — all good attend. 
Best blessings on thy head descend, ^- 
Haste, dearest love, and when thou'rt gone, 
Think, think of her thoa'st left ak>ne ; 
And, Oh I when death has laid me low« 
Grave on my tcinb my tale of woe. 



STANZAS. 



Who feeb not, in his gayest hour. 
Some sad forebodings of to-morrow ; 

Some real woe's corroding power* 
Or some imagined theme of sorrow ? 

When health apparent decks the facci 
And joy around the heart seems playing. 

No eye the inward blight can trace. 
That gnaws the vitals fast decaying. 

And when bright smiles the cheek adorn. 
And gaudy splendour round is shining. 

We wot not that the heart's forlorn, 
And all in hopelessness repining. 

We could not guess its countless sighs, 
When all the thoughtless world is sleeping; 

And that those radiant smiling eyes. 
Are tears of untold anguish weeping. 

When grief is seen, we bear a part. 

And tender sympathy betoken ; 
But many a sorrow rends the heart, 

That ne'er was soothed, and ne'er was spoken. 



PSALM LXXX. 



IMITATED FROM BUCHANAN. 



" Hdnrad generis PaOor^* &c* 



Great Shepherd Thou of Israel's chosen race. 
Who like a flock hast led them forth with care, 
Whose glory shadowecjtf the holy place. 
When thou, in answer to thy people's prayer. 
Gay's t out bright tokens of thy presence there : 
O manifest that glory as of old ; 
Cause them to see the brightness of thy face ; 
Do thou thy power and majesty unfold, 
And with thy out-stretched hand the bowed down 
uphold. 

Oh that thou wouldst, in thy paternal love, 
Cause on us now the light of life to shine. 
Regard thy chosen ones from heaven above, 
And give assurance that they still are thine ! 
Lord God Omnipotent ! doth wrath divine 
Against us still unmitigated bum ? 
Wilt thou no more a pitying ear incline, 
Nor to thy flock with wonted favour turn, 
But all their humble prayers in anger seem to spurn ? 
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Thou hast to us the bread of sorrow given ; 
Tears is our bitter portion, day by day ; 
And as we seem forsaken now of Heayen, 
The Gentiles round have made of us a prey : 
Our foes triumphantly the strife survey. 
While they divide the spoiL Now, now arise ! 
To us the brightness of thy face display — 
Thou who sendst out the armies of the sides, 
And recompense at length thy people's injuries ! 

Lord, it was Thou that broughtest up a vine 
From out of Egypt, and, with tender care, 
Mad'st room before it ; — for thy hand divine 
For the loved sapling did the sml prepare, 
Nor Thou a sii^e heathen branch wouldst spare, 
But <^ their roots corrupt mad'st clear the ground, 
Forthwith thy chosen vine implanted there, 
For rich increase, a genial cKmate found ; 
And its luxuriant diade soon filled the land around. 

Yea, o'er the mountain tops it raised its head ; 
Its boughs like stately cedar trees ascend ; 
Far as the ocean's shore its branches spread, 
And to Euphrates its young shoots extend. 
But He who planted ceaseth to defend ; 
Her hedges are broke down, and torn away — ^ 
Why wilt Thou, Lord, no more thy succour l^id ? 
Why leave unfenced thy cherished vine a prey, 
That every vagrant band, may it in ruins lay ? 
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The wild boar tramples down and lays it waste ; 
The wild fowl revel on its vintage fair ; 
Each savage from the wood, in reckless haste, 
Comes with destructive rage that will not spare ; 
And dost Thou still, Almighty Lord, forbear ? 
Let pity move Thee to look down once more 
Thy solitary vineyard to repair ! 
Oh, grant what we so earnestly implore : 
Behold the vine Thou rearedst, and lovedst so well 
before ! 

Look, we entreat Thee, on the branch that grew 
Invulnerably strong beneath thine eye : 
It rose renowned in all the nations* view, 
Because its guardian was the Lord most high — 
But now in dust bur boasted honours lie ; 
Devouring flames encompass us around ; 
We're rooted up in wrath, all recklessly, 
And the destroying axe's dismal sound 
Proclaims that righteous vengeance lays us with the 
ground* 

Let the All-merciful, Eternal God, 
Look on the Man to whom he conquest gave. 
And take from us the fierce avenging rod 
That threatens with an everlasting grave I 
Behold the Mighty One, that's strong to sav«. 
And reconcile thee to thy chosen race ! 
Oh ! raise us up, that we new hfe may have, 
And see again the brightness of thy &ce. 
And evermore r^oioe in thy reviving grace 1 

I 



THE PENITENT'S CONFESSION, 



A siNNKR, Lord, of sinners, I 
Unto thy footstool now draw nigh. 
No outward act, no thought within, 
But what hais been defiled by sin. 

Guilt's stamped upon my blushing brow : 
Forbear to strike in vengeance now ; 
Oh God ! a moment's respite give. 
And let a trembling rebel live I 

Were I to prison dragged away, 

Till I the utmost farthing pay. 

Lord, when wouldst thou thine anger cease ? 

Thy debtor, when wouldst thou release ? 

When might I to thy presence go, 
And say, I've paid thee all I owe ? 
When might I say, I am forgiven, 
And now may claim a place in heaven ? 

When countless ages had gone past. 
Still would the dungeon door be fast ; 
Still should my captive soul be there, 
In chains of darkness and despair. 
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Source of all bliss and glory Thou ! 
Now is the time of pardon, now ; 
Now would I claim that heavenly grace 
Thou'st promised to our fallen race ! 

Jesus ! our God's eternal Son ! 
But for the triumphs thou hast won. 
Ours were a life of toil and care» 
A death of anguish and despair. 

Lord ! but for thee, what creature here 
Before his Maker dare appear ? 
And but for thee, in flesh arrayed. 
Vain were the prayers by sinners made. 

Oh ! but for thee, we should have known, 
Nought but the terrors round the throne ; 
The darkness, blent with gleaming fire. 
Awakenings of the Almighty's ire. 

And but for thee, blest Son of God I 
We should have felt the avenger's rod. 
Doomed, through eternal years, to mourn 
The fatal day when we were bom ! 
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TIME SHALL BE NO MORE ! 



A DAY shall arrive •>^ the last and the greatest^ 
When pardoning mercy hath spared to the latest. 
And, perished the trophies erected bj raan^ 
Earth turns like the Toid ere creation began* 

When earth's latest music hath melted away 
On the fresh breezy dawning of nature's last day. 
And the minstrely unconscious the strain Is his last. 
Hath swept the harp strings, and theif thriUiiig is past ; 

And he that o*er gay summer fields hath been straying. 
With light heart dilated, and wild fancy plajdng, 
Hath gazed on the scene he must gaze on no more, 
That seemed more inspiring than ever be&re : 

As when fondly we near some dear dying one stay, 
And mark when the spirit is hastening away. 
The last gleam of life on the parting saint's face — 
A holy expression no pencil can trace. 

When the last Sabbath bell hath assembled the throng, 
To raise in God's temple the last mortal song ; 
When the last Gospel message hath broke on the ear, 
To warn of danger and waken to fear ; 
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And the blessing of peace been pronounced for the last. 
And the season of grace and repentance is past ; 
And when closed is for ever the hallowed door, 
To open a refuge for sinners no more ; 

When the sun hath imprinted on nature's sweet face 
A lover's enraptured, but farewell embrace, 
And shrouded in darkness withdraws from the sky, 
In token that one more resplendent is nigh ; 

And we springing up, where we soundly lay sleeping, 
Midst shouting for joy, and wailing and weeping ;— 
Shall I on that morning awake from the dust 
A sinner unpardcmed, or rise with the just ? 



HORACE, ODE XIV^ BOOK IL 



'< Ekek^ fiig^tM^ Sfc 



How years in swifl succession pass away ! 

Nor piety itself averts oar doom ; -— 
The ills of age — the marks of sad decay — 

Nor saves one pleading victim from the tomb. 

Vain is the blood upon the altar shed, 

Though man the nightly sacrifice renews — 

Implacable, the Ruler of the dead 

The unprevailing offering sternly views. 

For all that now this spacious earth sustains -^ 
From him that bends beneath oppression s rod, 

To him that o'er the yielding nation reigns — 
Must share alike the spirit's last abode. 

Vain is our joy, when war is heard no more, 
To think man has a respite from the grave ; 

Vainly secure we bless the peaceful shore. 

Safe from the storms that swell the treach'rous 
wave. 
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In vain we shun with dread the infected air, 
Lest of our cheek it hlight the healthful glow ; 

Inevitable fate leads on to where 

Death's deep, dark streams, in sullen windings flow. 

Then all thou valuedst, all thou lovedst so well, 
With all the joys thy dieerful home e'er gave, 

Must be relinquished, when thy soul shall dwell 
In awful solitude beyond the grave. 

And not a tree that bloomed beneath thy care, 
Whose living greei, well-pleased, thine eye sur- 
veyed, 

Save the dull cypress, tends its master there. 
To lend his sepulchre a doleful shade. 

Thy worthier heir, profuse, consumes the hoard 
A hundred locks in vain secured before ; 

And richer never graced a Pontiff's board. 
Than thy Campanian wines, that stain the floor. 



REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD. 



Too soon I found I was not here to dwells 
When all was taiken that I loved too well ; 
Too soon I found this was no place of rest: 
My youthful friends, the loveliest and the best, 
Dropped frmn my side* and I> through endless tears. 
Viewed the dimmed prospect of my early years. 
Of many a loved one have I been bereft^ 
And oft I've trembling asked why I was left. 
Oh ! how unceasing fbwed the bitter tide. 
When she I loved most vanished from my side ! 
Nor can I yet, though many a year's gone by. 
Think of that dear one, but with streaming eye. 
To all my ardent hopes what blight was given 
Bj that severe, but just decree of heaven ! 
Light was my heart till then — too light for earth, 
For I remember well our cheerful hearth, 
When all I loved was circled round, and I 
Knew not the meaning of a heartfelt sigh. 

This world appeared a thousand times more fair 
Than when I found it was a place of care ; 
Birds, fields, and airy blossoms, shaded streams, 
Fulfilled my hopes, and all my golden dreams. 
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How woald I gaily nature's sweets pursue, 

Fouod in her cultured plains and deserts too I 

A sunny morn, a shade at sultr j hour, 

And the rare treasure of a moorland flower. 

Filled witb ecstatic jdy my youthful heart, 

£re of affliction it had felt the smart, 

I heard, and wept to hear, of human woe, 

But thought 'twas something I should never know. 

I've heard at eve, when strolling in the wood, 
The parent mourmng for its rifled hrood; 
I've found the unfledged nestling some mde boy 
Had stolen, and tortured with destructive joy. 
And then I wept ; for, ah ! the time hath been 
When such was all of suffering I had seen* 
Or it hath chanced, that some sad-pli^ted child 
Had rambled in a thorny thicket wild ; 
I've met the crying straggler all forlorn, 
With garments rent, and hands and bosom torn ; 
I stemmed the bleeding hands, I wiped her face. 
And questioned of her name and dwelling-place. 
This was a scene not soon to be forgot ; 
I soothed and led her to her parent's cot ; 
I warmly pled her cause, and would compose 
The half-feigned wrath that in the mother rose ; 
I lingered till the anger would subside. 
Lest she might still the little truant chide. 
I well remember, such a scene as this 
Was all that chequered those young days of bliss. 

But suddenly the airy spell was broke -— 
I from the dream of happiness awoke ; 
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Tears, bitter tears ^ a sad incessant shower. 

Fell down my face, that smiled not from that hour. 

By sad experience, IVe been taught to Imow 

What is the bitterness of human woe ! 

And did I murmur ? No ! I thank my God, 

I felt all humbled by the chastening rod. 

I acquiesced, whatever me befel : 

I knew 'twas Thou who hast done all things well ; 

I felt 'twas all in tenderness of love, 

To draw my youthful heart to thee above. 

And, Oh my Grod ! take what thou wilt away. 

And leave me nothing but the power to pray ; 

Yea, cast me out to wander, and to die. 

But leave the consciousness that thou art nigh ! 

Still would I feel that all is thy decree. 

To make me cling with fonder trust to thee. 



PSALM CXXXVII. 



IMITATED FROM BUCHANAN. 



« Ihm procul a Patria,'* Sfc. 



On the banks of Euphrates we sat to bemoan 
Our glory departed, our kingdom overthrown ; 
And we, the proud children of Judah before. 
Now slaves to the tyrant, and honoured no more. 

Not our own, but the fate of Jerus'lem, we wailed, 
When we thought on her temple and altars assailed. 
To the servants of Belus become an abode — 
Bereaved of her sons, and forsaken of God ! 

AU tuneless our harps on the willows were hung — 
We thought the last hjnm of our country was sung ; 
And the loud lamentations and weeping expressed 
The sad recollections that troubled our breast 

Behold what the fierce Babylonian demands, 
Who had ravaged our fields, and unpeopled our lands^ 
That we, his sad captives, in thraldom should raise 
A measure of Salem, a sweet song of praise ! 
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Can melody flow from the spirit oppress'd ? 
Can we sing as when Israel was envied and hlest ? 
Thou Gentile profane, shall we tune to thine ear 
The song that our God condescended to hear? 

O Soljma blest ! with thy hallowed shrine, 
0*ershadowed by radiance of glory divine. 
If thy sacred image depart from my mind, 
Let my harp to oblivion be ever consigned! 

And the tongue that was wont to accomp'ny the 

strain. 
All parched as the desert, ne'er waken again. 
And my heart be as cheerless as region untrod, 
If the joy of that heart be not Zion and God. 

Be mindful, O God ! of our enemy's joy. 
When the foe, like a blast, come our land to destroy : 
To ruin, cries Edom, let Zion be driven — 
Erased from the earth, and the outcast of Heaven ! 

Thou, Babel aocursedj though so boasted thy powers, 
Destruction awaits thee more deadly than ours ; 
And blest shall he be, who with strength &om die 

Lord 
Is anointed to punish with rapine and sword. 

« 

Nor shall he from slaughter and vengeance forbear, 
But, deaf to the anguish of childless deopair, 
With fury relentless shall tear &om the breaat, 
And dasl^ on the pavementi thy infants unbleat* 
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THE BAPTISMAL VOW. 



I MADE a VOW to live and die 
The servant of the Lord Most High ; 
And Oh ! to hear me thus declare, 
What awful witnesses were there ! 
The Lord Jehovah, just and true, 
And men, and holy angels too. 

I promised,^ in the Saviour's might. 
Against the flesh and sin to fight, 
And, onward by his banner led, 
To bruise the guileful tempter's head. 
I vowed that every rebel thought 
Should captive to his Taw be brought 

I vowed that, when the world beguiles, 

I should resist its deadly wiles ; 

I vowed* to hold, with steadfast zeal, 

The &ith his oracles reveal ; 

I vowed through life and death to tread 

The holy way that Jesus led. 

O God, my strength I assist me still 
That ^adred promise to fulfil ; 
Be with me, letft' my courage foil- 
Be with me/ lest the foe prevail — 
Uphold me till the fight be o'er. 
And sinful powers assault no more. 

K 
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HYMN. 



£ach secret sin, Oh ! clearest Lord, 
That lurks within my heart, 
Compel, by thy Almighty word. 
Thence ever to depart 

How can I love thee as I ought^ 
Or think to do thy will. 
If I indulge one sinful thought, 
And grieve thy Spirit still ? 

Humble and watchful would I be ; — 
And still to good inclin'd ; 
And daily grow more like to tliee 
In purity of mind. 

What could earth's wisdom me avail ? 
To what its honours tend. 
If I in one known duty fail, 
Or wilfully offend ? 

Yea, Lord, to slight the least command, 
Which by thy Word is given. 
Draws down just vengeance from thy hand, 
And shall exclude from Heaven. * 
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HYMN. 



Oh Lord ! thou source of pure delight, 
My heart's desires in thee unite ; 
My morning thoughts ascend to thee — 
At noonday hours thou'rt still with me ; 
And when I lay me down to rest. 
Still with thee is my mind possess'd ; 
My midnight dreams bespeak thee near, 
Thy form I see, thy voice I hear. 

IVe lov'd thee since my infant heart 
Could in thy praises bear a part ; 
And from that helpless hour till this — 
Thou overflowing source of bliss ! — 
Fve humbly worshipped at thy feet. 
And found my hopes in thee complete. 
I would not lay thy favour down 
To be enwreathed with many a crown ; 

Earth's brightest laurels can impart 
No lasting gladness to the heart. 
To have thy guidance day by day. 
And thee to hear me when I ptay, 
And thee to soothe me when I weep, 
And thee to guard me when I sleep, 
Is all, dear Lord ! my heart's desire. 
And all the sinner's wants require. 
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STANZAS. 



When pale disease is e'er me spread. 

And languor dims my closiog eye, 

And mourning frienda have smoothed my bed, 

And I have laid me down to die^ 

And all that charmed my 3routhful heart. 

Like fleeting dreams of mom depart — 

My God, in that dread hour, be n^h ! ' 

Thou, thou alone, canst su6cour bri&g, 

The tempter's malice te defy* 

And pluck from death its ^isoned sting. 

Sin's latest struggle, Lord, subdue, 

And death's dark flood, O lead me thtOugh ! 

Almighty Friend ! should fears prevail, 
Do thou my fainting S{Hrit cheer ; - ' 
For what can mortal strength avai]> ^ 
When more than mortal foe is near? - 
When Satan, watching for a prey, ' 
Would snatch a trembling soul avray. 



IIS 



TO THE MEMORY OF A 



YOUNGEST SON OF COLONEL OF 



WHO DIBD IK FRINGE OF WALES* ISLAND. 



When imaged oft in memory's eye, 

The scenes ere childhood had gone by, 

In that sweet place where all my care 

Was bent on flowers that withered there — 

(And still is dear a leaf decayed 

That once hath decked its summer shade) — 

I see that loved, light-hearted boy, 

Partaker of our early joy ; 

But o'er the retrospective scene 

A melancholy darkness lies. 

And the deep shades that intervene. 

Are parted friends and broken ties. 

The voice of mirth — the cheering glow 
That's kindled in the festive bower, 
Shall soon be changed to scenes of woe, 
For 'tis some dear one's dark death hour. 

k2 
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And soon shall fiide the sparkling joy 
That animates the mother's eje^ 
When^ telling of her healthful boy. 
He droops beneath a foreign sky ! 
In an Indian isle, far o'er the de^ 
The Genius of Death a garland weaves ; 
In a sunless bower, retired to weep, 
He twines it of the cypress leaves; 

On dingy wioga, <x>ntagioii dire^ 
With blasting influence, is flying, 
And breathes the fever's deadly fire — 
The dark-haired stranger-youth is dying. 
O'er his flushed cheek, the nervous tear 
Falls burning from his vivid eye, 
Where not a relative is near 
To smooth his bed — to see him die« 

When fancy paints each scene anew. 
Of friends and native pkuB afar, • > ^ 
He feels as if his last adieu, 
While gazing on a setting star. 
Were borne upon its parting ray, 
And hopes his mother's watehfid eye 
May first behold it far away>' 
When rising in their northern sky. 
And in short painful heavings now, • 
His soul is struggling to be free ; 
The grave's cold dews are on hts brow — . 
Bless him that wipes them tenderly I 
And thanks to Heaven, then to prepare 
One stranger's heart to kindness there. 
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Now dawning of hnmorlSEdrsnBlto''' •' > . ^ : 
T^e-tr^mour of hk Mi begnSm^l* ^-^ '"-.r^ 
Though dun to ciftrth^ his IheMViiwardf wp^ 
Beholds a glowhug EdtnAyr' " 'i ^ ' 
AndmUdlyo'^hir.chaiilpefulAoc^' ."i'< 
Peace beamsy witk aewv defestial^graoe-; ' 
And even ther^ se^edr^'hdy^ray'' ' : t 
To linger o'er his lifeleti-dlay; "1 ^f'n\ < 

Perchanoey at home^^e fatherrt prajep ' 
May then* be rising for his ^aony' ^ > '- » 
That heaven his fav'rtte 'diild would spnre, 
Whose life immortal has begun. 
Moment of death, how fraught art thou. 
With cause of joy — with cause of pain ! 
'Tis then grief shrouds the parent's brow — 
'Tis then, in heaven, a festal strain 
Welcomes the ransomed spirit free^ 
To mansions of eternity ! 
Thus, when beneath the midnight sky, 
The storm is raving loud and wild, 
Tears fall from many a sleepless eye. 
And wanders many a homeless child. 
In other climes, the glowing sun 
O'er summer fields is shed serene, 
Where blithely is the day begim. 
And joy pervades the bloommg scene. 

Well may incessant tears be shed 
O'er the undutiful, when dead : 
But he was not a wayward son, 
And he hath early glory won ; 
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For ConaolatioPy from the skies. 

Stoops down, and bids your mourning cease ; 

And, as parental tears arise, 

She whispers, that he died in peAce« 

She, soothing teUs •— one friend was near, 

By him to watch — with him to pray «^ 

And with the Word of Life to cheer 

His lonely death-bed, ftr away ; 

And filled with gratitude and love, 

As God unveiled his perfect ways, 

His spirit sought the courts above, 

To render Him more ardent praise* 
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To him of upright soul, by virtue steeled^ 
Vain is the aid that martiid weapons yield : f 
He, undismayed, can anile upqn the^dar^ ,.. . 
That, winged with death, is pointed to his ^eart.. 
And he is safe, though doomed to distant lands — 
Safe 'midst the fatal shoals or burning sands ; — 
Safe on the mountains with eternal snows. 
Or in the land where famed Hydaspes flows. 

For, as I wandered in the Sabine grove, 
Without a thought of care, entrancing love 
Inspired me. I unconsciously prolong 
My devious course — my fairest was my song. 
Defenceless, I a hungry wolf espy 
Glare on me fiercely with devouring eye ; 
But suddenly the savage, seized with dread. 
To dark recesses of the forest fled. 
No creature more ferocious e'er invades 
The folds, by night, from Daunia's beechen shades 
And Libya's wilds ne'er nursed a beast of prey 
More terrible than this that crossed my way. 
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Let me be placed even in those sterile plains 
Where a malignant, sluggish nature reigns -— 
Where not a verdant shrub we can descry 
To lend a shade or ease the aching eye> 
And not a breeze to cool the noxious air, 
Or fan the pilgrim, that is dying there ; 
Place me where bleak tempestuous regions lie. 
Beneath the influence of an evil sky ; 
Place me where Phoebus, with untempered ray. 
Sheds on the earth intolerable day — 
Where scarce a shower e'er glads the accursed 

ground. 
And not a trace of human foot is found -— 
Still shall my heart to her with transport beat, 
Whose smile is Heaven, whose voice is music sweet« 
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Joy of the saint, since e'er the world began ! 
Theme of the bard's seraphic Ijre of old ! 
Restorer, Saviour, Friend of wretched inan, 
Whom every eye was eager to behold -— 
Whom every tongue shall own, as seer hath told, 
When all dominion under thee is cast, 
And thou unshaded glory shalt unfold — 
Desire of every land, from first to last. 
Throughout all time to come, as in all ages past ! 

When, pierced with thorns, thy holy temples bled. 
And dying anguish quenched thy radiant eye. 
When thou, all-patient, meekly bowed thy head. 
And uttered forth that last embittered cry. 
And thy sad mother, watching thee, was nigh, 
The Eternal viewed from Heaven his dying Son, 
And in that hour of unknown agony. 
Declared that thou the crown of life hadst won. 
When thou proclaimedst on earth, redemption's wotIl 
was done. 
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Thou wast all lovely, when, despised and lone, 
Thou leflst the glories of thy native skies, 
And wander'dst in this earth, though all thine own, 
A homeless stranger in the humblest guise, 
Submissive to reproach and injuries ; 
And, oft repulsed by men's ungodly scorn. 
Thou pass*dst the dreary night in tears and sighs. 
In some dark wilderness, where, all forlorn. 
Thou sought'st a place to pray, to meditate, and 
mourn. 

Thou wast all lovely in the prophet's eye, 
When by the Spirit he could sing of thee, 
And through dark ages could his God descry, * 
In that rejected One that was to be.- ' ' • 

Creation's heir from all eternity ! . . . 

Though man in thee no loveliness could* trace. 
The day draws near when every eye shall see 
The once despised-one of the human race - ' 
Full of Almighty power, and dignity, and grace. 

Jehovah ! terribie in wrath art thou | . « 
Who may abide thee in that awful day, 
When humbled nations shall before thee bow, ' 
And own the yoke they now have cast away ? 
And they who spumed thy love in fear obey ? • 
When the dread tempest' of thine ire at last 
Sweeps the wide wondering earth resistlessly* 
Oh ! hide, till all thy fury be o'eipacrt. 
Thine own, beneitth thy wings, safe nestled from the 
blast ! 
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Ohy best-belov^ ! noblest theme of song ! 
Who all the paths of human woe hast trod ; 
To thee all homage, love and praise belong, 
For thou hast homxe for us the Avenger's rod; 
Thou led'st triumphant to the mount of God, 
When thou achieved'st thy pilgrimage of pain ; 
And when thy ransomed gain that blest abode. 
No tempter dare assault their glorious reign ; 
No cherub's flaming brand shall drive them forth 
again. 

Yea, thou delight of every heart ! in thee 
Truth, light, perfection, love, are all combined ; 
Pledge of our life of immortality. 
Sole, perfect portion of the aspiring mind i 
The countless myriads sprung of human kind 
Have wandered seeking rest, since time b^^, 
In the dark maze of superstition blind ; 
And wisdom still devises many a plan, 
But where, except in thee, is happiness for man ? 

I, too, with weary step and anxious thought. 
And many a wayward flight on fancy's wing, 
For hi^piness in mortal joys have sought — 
Destructive joys that left a burning sting ; 
For what on earth can unpained pleasure bring ? 
'Tis not the gay of heart's fantastic round — 
Tib not the sweets of love, as poets sing, 
Where pure, serene, internal peace is found. 
Like summer eve's soft sunlight, slumbering on the 
ground. 
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Tis not some wild enthuBiastic flight. 
Some gleam of hope iUuMve, undefinedi 
Some fitfiil flash of self-deceiriiig light 
That kindles in die proud fimatlc's mind, 
Urging to godless zeal — destructive, blindi 
But 'tis a sweet release from power of sin, 
With lowliness and gratitude combined, 
A calm, surpassing words, that dwells widiin .— 
Foretastes of endless bUss that now on earth b^n. 

When the worn soldier homeward bends his way 
And the gay city's pageant meets his eye. 
He stops no regal dwelling to survey, 
Nor courteous greetings pays, but hastens by, 
Heedess of all -^ for now his rest is nigh ; 
He pants to clasp the objects of his heart, 
Home all his thought, and eadi endearing tie; 
And while one pace continues him to part. 
Of wounds and weary feet he feels no bumbg smart. 

Thus on the weary soul, by sin oppressed, 
No pleasure can the pomps of lifb bestow. 
But on it hastens to its place of rest, 
Distasteful of the allurements here b^ow, 
And scarcely feels the throbs of earthly woe, 
In eager yearnings to belx^d the flice 
Of Thee, the only friend that sinnmv know. 
And to repose in thy divine embrace *«*- 
Jesus, the weary's home, and blissftil resling»place ! 
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PART I. 

HOUSE-TICKETING. 

** The golden age, it is but too inie, is not the lot of the 
gcnentlioii in wliidi «e livo : but, if it is to be fbund is any part 
of ibe t»ck madced out ibr human exlstsnee^ it will be found, 
I trus^ not in any part which is past, but in some part which Is 
to come.** Bentham. 

A COM^UTA^TJOK of all qualifications fw utefulness 
is never 4p be fimnd in the possession of one person. 
Wealth influencey physical ability to endure labo- 
rious exertions, and» above all, that moral energy 
wldcb semns to redouUe its vigour as difficulties 
arisQ, aodf like &ith, to remove mountains, are in 
rare instances concentrated; — a proof that it is 
int^ided that man nhoidd act in concert, in order 
to promote the general good. Every man possess* 
ing health of body, aad soundness of mind, may 
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render himself useftd in lome way. But even he 
who possesses the most extensive means, and who 
conscientiousljr endeavours to employ them, must 
often be impressed with an humbling sense of his 
own individual insignificance, and the feebleness of 
human efforts. 

There are few who do all that is in their power. 
The world is overrun with dilatory and selfish pe<^le, 
and the misery which they occasion to themselves, 
as well as to others, is incalculable. The dilatory 
man lets run to ruin the afiairs of those who have 
the misfortune to commit them to his trust ; and as 
regards himself, he doubtless risks his own soul, fior 
there is nothing he takes so leisurely as the work of 
repentance. The selfish man may not be quite so 
unprofitable a member of the community. His spi- 
ritual concerns, to be sure, are not in a much more 
hopeful way than those of the procrastinaUv ; but as 
he is in general alert in lookmg after his own worldly 
interests, he may possibly do you a service, if there 
be the smallest chance of any benefit resulting firom 
it ultimately to himself. But this need never be 
expected from the dilatory man, who takes in hand 
a hundred things, about which he gives himself no 
farther concern, and which will probably never occur 
to his mind again, until, perhaps, a hundred years 
after, when, in another state of existence, he has 
abundant leisure to take a retrospect of all that he 
has left undone in this. 

On a windy day, about the b^inning of wint^, 
in the year 18 — , an aged female was seen totter- 
ing along an unfirequented street in Edinbui^h, and 
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folding oocwaaaailyhy the railings^ to Mve hendf 
from being bfanm over. She was a poor emaciated 
ereaturey with a toy and a black riband on her headi 
and about her shoulders a wretched shred of abrown 
mantle, which partly concealed her short^gown of old* 
fashioned calico, and blue petticoat. 

• Behind her walked a young lady, who had also con* 
siderable difficulty in keeping her feet. A sudden 
gust of wind at an angle of the street threw the 
poor old creature down. The lady hastened to her 
assistance* Two or three other passengers soon col* 
lected on the spot, and the poor woman was set on 
her feet again, but so stunned that she scarcely had 
strength to move along. A butcher's boy, who had 
come with the others to assist, cheerfully undertook, 
at the request of the lady, to help her home, no doubt 
kx^ng forward to the reward that awaited him for 
his humane and obliging conduct. The young lady 
followed to the domicile of the poor old creature, 
it was a miserable dungeon of a place, in a range of 
mean red*tiled houses. The old woman with difficul* 
ty got down the two or three steps at her own door, 
which seemed rather the entrance to a dark cellar 
than to a dwelling-house ; and the young man having 
carefully deposited his charge, lingered about, sind 
looked inquiringly at the lady ; but what was his dis- 
appointment, when he only received a smile, and lode 
rf approbation. *• You are a shabby one,'' thought 
he to himiself, as he sullenly trudged back to his 
master, repenting of his simplicity for having ren- 
his services for nought. 
The lady entered the wretched dwelling. Besides 
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ihi old Gveatiire tbeady describeilp attoAer ftnole, 
cMbci and ttSl move he^ess tmA infiviij w«» tfaeve* 
Hub wm her awnt. Sbe wu aflieted with aaftocMi 
ml AmxeMitm^^iimmen oanffenctod by k^g ce- 
tidenoe in this law, dan^ faovel wttb its day flocNr. 
The kdy, without inqniriii^ isto Ibeir cireunartaiioee, 
harried avaj, pvenusag to caH for them next di^. 

The hbtoiy ef these iiro indivtduala was no on- 
oaaaman one* Thejhad oeme to peaary in ihe usual 
way by which the working class decUae from a stale 
ifoomparatiTe comfort to oneof disohite desttotioo. 
33ieir last and only sneans of airport was now with- 
dsawn. Owing to some change in the adminiatration 
of the poor^mtefly the scanty out-pension they had 
firam the wt)rk<*ho«ise was taken from them. Sudi 
af their neighbours as sjrmpallused with them in tiiis 
cfldaimity» gave abundance of adyice^ but little asaia- 
tanoe. They directed the old woman to go to the 
difoent cttcidi persons who had the management of 
the poors' money» and represaot their case; ibr no 
one doubted that it aoust have been through aoase 
oirefsigbty iht mia-etatemant of their drcumstances, 
that their names were struofc elf the list. Acconi- 
ingly«the niece» day after day, wandered dbout finm 
this mie to the otber» and was sent Jiere and there; 
for eacfc one who condeso^ndiod to give her an nn» 
fwer at aH said that she bad appttsd at the wrong 
plaoOf and that she was misinfarmed if she Am^ht 
Ihftthe'hadanythtqg todowithit; and ^he hung on 
fyt hours «t the poor^faouae gate, wnttmg for vtimB, 
but no one attended to hoc Her petition for i^iiif 
.WHS a .dirlgr ili^apelt aerawl, ia form of a^leHter. It 
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was rejected as infbnnaly and she was makiiig her 
waj home with a sore heart after all this fruitless lo- 
bour, when- the disaster above related happened* 

Something like a ray of hope gladdened the two 
helpless old women, when the lady volmiteered to 
repeat her viait. They had heard a great deal about 
benevolent ladies, althoiigh n<nie had ever found her 
way to their out^f-the-way place ; but they had no 
doidbit that this was one, and that something would 
he done fi>r them ; and their i^ixita revived, and the 
natural love of life rietumed. For, the night before 
— and along dark night of despondency it wad— • 
they had both agreed that this was a weary, wei^ 
world, whidi they were willing to leave at the earliest 
summons, and they could leave it with the greater 
com&rt because they were in nobody's debt. 

According to her promise, the young lady called 
next day* It was at their dinner hour* They were 
seated cm the hearth. A basin, with about a gill 
of skim-milk in it, was placed before them, upon 
a low stool, and each stoopmg forward with her 
elbows restii^ on her knees, dif^d the potato she 
heki in her hand into the liquid. Potatoes and milk 
were a very g6od meal, if there had been plenty of 
them. But the extreme scantiness of thd portion, 
and the look of starvation in the old women's coun- 
tenances, and the cheerless appearance of their 
dwelling, which was so damp that at one comer there 
wsB a hole dug in the floor, and a barrel sunk into it, 
to drain off the. water, to be emptied, of course, as it 
collected there, made it altogether a scene of greater 
poverty and discomfort than, is often to be met with. 
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TUt Tiiic «iidad like Ih^ ftcaier. Thekdiy 
flflrqry mid oibivd 09 itUe^ Mid pioaiaediKNMb Tte 
poor oU creatOTM were aow ia despeir* They be^ 
nmuMd tbeir tttuatioa» and each breughl to Che 
recoBeetaoa efthe etheri panages ia their early hi»- 
torj which betokened better proftpecM» and a leea 
daidlataeUage-^aad tbejrct^t into their laieey 
able pallet at iooa at the iaj dediaad; for tbegr 
had aeither fire nor light to ioduoe them to ait iq»» 
Bttt they west set to deep. Then eane oa the 
aithantic oough, wml the goawiBg ihaaiaatic fuum, 
and the oaraigt of hunger^ aad Ihe reolfaMneoa and 
ihmriii^ o^daeiiy aBdnoadbneM ef liaAe» and a^- 
xialMa of faaart» and deqpeadencyy aad weariaesa ef 
Kft; aad withal anpreparedoeaa te diew **IM im de* 
Birable to be drawn, noi driven out of the worftdL' 

At an eaily hour the fiiUowing diqf , the atraager 
again paid thenaviaityanddieaeeBiedlikeapesaan 
in eameat aboat their welfiure. 8ha inquiaed noie 
particuhDly iato their drcumataopes. A tale of pa^ 
▼erty it socm trid* Tlifir wants ^ipeared atany, but 
their widaea wieie very BMidarateu They deairad la 
have T» iK^T ifr but what had been tahsn fttan <^yii^ w «««> 
their faaaAoat fiem the parish •••^ aad if they eoidd 
only work, they would not even adc that. Thraicro, 
who was apekeawoiaaay toid» ia a aaanner and with 
feelinga peouliariy Scotch, of the indopendenea ia 
which tibey had always ltred» and that they owed 
nothing, and were aadv na obligBtioaa to any bady. 
Bat the other woaian, rather with the deaixw of 
elating plafai ftcts> than &om any feeling of giatimdf 
iur the gift of the scanty ganaant she deaeribedt ner 
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mmd^ hmt niece that she had receiTed, on some 
•dCMian wfaioh the did not Bpecify» m bUJImmmcoaif 
we 9carve Oum hdfhread^ m% which was so HmU 
wktn a wpas «fi» thai ii ahntdit ip^ wheaever she qf* 
Jmmi to pit hBT /U 9m$ D w ew the door«<^ which die 
(tibe niece) need not £orgeU But this was all tiMj 
ever got, tliat they did not wocfc fiiv. As to them 
wixkiDg BDwv it was out of the ifuestioay m any one 
m^bt see from their age and infimilies* 

Seme people cooBider and reeontidery end inquhe 

and iiMFestigaley hefiire diey give any thing awny in 

cimity to the pear, lest a bad use riioidd be made 

of it. It was no pmdential motire of that kind which 

aotaated Misa Dennisloun on this oecasien ; but the 

&ct was, she had noMng to give* She, and her 

fiunily, like the two helpless objects before her, were 

dcpnved of ail that they had. To give an aocennt 

of iIk vanoos devices of the law to drain people's 

pockets, while it professes to recover their property •« 

and die promptness with which business is peshed 

on, ns leng as ^bere h one part of an estate to threw 

away in qoest €f£ anodicr— and then the tarduMss 

whc» the podoets of the ciient are effectuaOy drained, 

and die hmg dull years of delay and uncertainty 

dwt foflew^-^and withal, the oantmdictory and he 

wfldering advice en these ocoesions» of friends wtm 

hapfy know things more by theory than practiee, 

and who do ne more than give adidce, or etier idk 

invectives against abuses beyond thek porer to aoii 

tem, woidd be a wearisome detoL Suffice it toevf^ 

that the fioniy ci Ush Deanistonn hnd gnperitn o rf 

dttsn tfainga, mid mm die teiiouo yeam ef 
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were still before them* This young lady had just 
been on at least the hundredth fruitless embassy to 
those who had the management of their affiurs. 

About this time> the death of a party, who had 
put in an unjust daim for a part of their property! 
caused an abatement in the suit. Whether this 
event might turn out ultimately to their advantage 
or not» was quite uncertain. They were advised to 

seek information on this subject from Sir , 

the only person likely to be able to give it, from his 
connection with the party deceased ; and Miss Den^^ 
nistoun was now on her way to make the inquiries. 
In a couple of hours after her visit to the poor wo- 
men, she was at tliis gentleman's door. She took 
with her a few documents relative to the case. Sir 
I ■ was an entire stranger to her. She had, 

it is true, when she was a little girl, seen him every 
morning, for eight or ten days, at the promenade at 
a foshionable watering-place, and she remembered 
his appearance ; but it is not at 9II likely that he 
had ever observed hety or should remember a person 
now grown up, whom he might have casually seen 
when a child. To a delicate mind, there is always 
something painful in being obliged to obtrude one's 
own affairs upon other people, particularly upon 
strangers, and Miss Dennistoun was not fond of the 
task that was now before her ; but as it was a duty, 
she considered that it must be done, whether she 
liked it or not* It was some relief to her when the 
iiervant said that his master was not at home : it was 
like putting off the evil day, and she hoped that on 
the morrow she inight be in better spirits for the un* 
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ttertaking. But when she was coining away, the 
man, with more civility and consideration than many 
of the servants now-a*days are taught to have, said 
that it would be better, if she pleased, to step in and 
wait, for Sir ■ was so little at home that she 

toight call repeatedly and miss him. When people 
are in a desponding mood, an act of kindness, from 
even a very insignificant person, has a wonderful 
effect in cheering them up. The servant's civility 
augured well for the master. 

She was shown into a room where a gentleman ot 
handsome figure was seated at a table, whereon were 
lying some letters and papers ; but he seemed more 
at his leisure than at his work. He rose and placed 
a chair for her. After a long pause, during which he 
arranged and re-arranged the letters and papers be* 
fore him, he asked her, in the most respectful manner, 
if tliere was any thing regarding business that she 
should wish him to communicate to Sir > She 

stated the facts of the case in a few words, and with 
that ease and readiness of speech which one pos- 
sesses when well received and afiably treated. After 
giving this information, she waited a little longer. 
The baronet, however, did not make his appearance, 
and she rose to depart. The gentleman said that he 
would not fiiil to communicate to Sir ■ what she 

had told him ; but strongly advised her to call on 
the following day and see him herself, as he thought 
there was a great probability of him being able to give 
her the information she wanted. Miss Dennistoun 
took her leave with a heart lightened at the prospect 
of learning something that would be of use. . But 

M 
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who the gentlonaii might be, wbe wiii so kiBid4«-0» 
talEe an intecest in ihim affiiira, she oavJd notfflWMi 
Sii« hastened home to tell what had passed. TIms 
medieal attendant of the family had just been paying 
8 Tistty and was taking his leave when she earned 
This gendeman, not in a professionaf way, bnt aa 9, 
fHend, looked in now and tiien to see h«r yowger 
bfwther, who was always an inralid* 

** No fe»r of Frank," cried the Doctor, as he Ihw- 
ried down stairs ; ** give him plenty of beef*steaks 
^md port*wine, and he will do yet." This was his 
prescription every time he odled ; but the poor sack 
boy could not strengthen under the presci^bed regi- 
men, foTy afaur J it was not in his fimiily's power to 
give him any thing half so nutritious ; and his graad- 
motfaer used to sit, with tearful eyes, and gaze upan 
Ito diilicate finrm, and beautiful but deathlike cowh 
tenance ; and if she ever repined at the affluence 
which she once possessed being withheld from her, 
it was on his ax^count, and when she saw tins child 
of her affections, with paHid quivering lips, but eyes 
beaming with thankfulness, silently offering iqp a 
Messing for the simple morning meid, of which she 
was: ahrsys the bearer to him herseJ£ 

** WelV' said the Doctor, as he met Miss Denms- 
toun at the deorj << I have just been to see theae 
patients of yours," atiudlng to the old women whom 
he had been requeued to visit, that he might att«t 
their inainUty to work. For Miss Dennistoun had 
not ne^ected their concerns. There was got frem 
^e work-house a printed schedule to be filled ^, 
after the case wat mvestigated, aeeording to^ the. 
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itoottftHnd. '^ But,". oontiiBiftd tile Doctor. 
** they will* nnver get well in that dan^ oellar c^ 
tliiin;joa mutt jee and gettkem a betier lodgkig : 
ktkbe w]liLa.fltealfloor,attdi»fftliegroiHid. They 
wflt.Bot.do anch good, I fear, poor eld creatures^ 
whwever thej i», for they seem quite done ; but if 
ynL^ad out a suitable {ilaoe far themt I will make you 
aqrafaanaer in paying 4iieir sent ;" and, as he^spslnp» 
be took from bis poeket-book a twenty^shiUing note. 
<' Iberei*' said he, ^< in tbe.mean tinie» deal that out 
jadwiowslyto them." 

I%eir case was fardiwith property inyestigaledi 
adLatteated, and given in ; and in less than a week 
their giievaaoe-was-«edre8sedb They again teeeived 
their aSowaaoe off the parish, with two shillings At 
moDlh in addition to what ihef had formeily.;. Joad 
the eld Jiimt used to say, when she.looked round ett 
the ceinfortdbie iqwrtment to which shortly they 
wene «emofed^ What a blessed day of wind it bad 
been to lAsai / 
Nez.t day, Agnes Dennistoun.rq>eated her visit 

to Sir.*-— > y She was somewhat disappointed 

when the servant said he was not at borne* But be 
bagged her to step in and wait. The gendeman- jbe 
had seen the day before was in the room. Shesat 
down. He 4qpologised fer the Baronet having hewn 
obliged to go out, but assured her he would soon 
be in* This geatliaman seemed a beaefieent person. 
He had a aaost bemgn air ; and the. courtesy of bis 
manner deaaed away all the diffioaltieB she aatici* 

pated. ki'iiaviag[ to enoemter a stranger, as Sir 

was, and to explain a business she -herself acaaoriy 
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understood. He entered wMi increenog interest 
into the case, whidi the endeaTOured to make as 
dear to htm as she coold; and when she was at a 
leis how to express henelf on the subject, he» with 
mere kindness than peihi^ good manners, helped 
her out with it, and understood it alL He took 
out his pocket-book, and made memoranda — dates, 
names, sums, rentals, queries, -Ac* She then saidf 
that as she had explained every thing so fullj to him, 
that she thought it unnecessary to wait, but pro* 
posed to leave, for Sir 's inspection, the docu- 

ments she had brought with hen The stranger very 
considerately remarked, that it would no doubt be a 
satisfaction to her to see Sir ■ herself, after 

she had had the trouble of coming twice, and that it 
would prevent delays, as he could probably give her 
in a few moments the information she wanted, or 
direct her to the proper source for obtaining it ; and 
this, he added, was the right way of doing business, 
and bringing people (as it were) to their wits' end 
at once, and not to be hanging on from day to day, 
and never an inch nearer their object than when they 
set out. Agnes, in reply to all this, merely said 
something about her reluctance to trouble the Baro- 
net ** As to that/' said the stranger, " you are a 
very interesting young lady, and Sir * will be 

happy to see you." 

Miss Dennistoun was not particularly fixnd of the 
compliment ; but she took no notice ; only she began 
to feel uneasy, and to wish she were away. 

<( I declare^" added he, softly, ** you are very in- 
teresting r 



At -difldt .kiaMit theiie.m^.-a viotent xing at the 
outer*door; and thegentlefiiaitfatlier aiiraptly sose 
aiid.6ltek ovA q{ the room^ fefut» f« if to ahdv a proof 
tkat be felt no rmhffrwMiflincait, be bimnied a fatiik 
•IT as be we0t. In ^ fewfuameata Sir ^ .. .l ■■ ..gp* 
t^ped, but scarcely bad be appeared, wben tbaca 
«ia8: aaetber riog at tbe street*door» and a v»ry knd 
vaiee inquif ed if be was uk; and.tbe.BaffivMl tmsBod 
with this nem ymtot isto another apertment. 

Agnes by this tinse felt -as vooomfartable'asapy 
body Qould well do; and ber vesBStion rand aa3ciet|r 
8tiQ laeveaaady while she sat for a full, boar dblir 
bemtii^ whether she ought to watt or to go 9mmy» 
At ]«Qigth» there waa tbe k>iid*tongued visitor talUog 
10 jtbe lobby, cm bis way out. He being dismissed^ 
the Baoonet re-entered the room where Miss Den* 
aistfistn was. He ^ame her a look of inquiry ; and 
9he appeared as like a oidprit as any innocent per- 
son erer did» while she attempted an uninteUigttrfa 
sprifigy. He looked stem and impatient, and asked 
hmr point-blank what die wanted. She stammered 
oat aoneAing about her graadraotber, and ber bro* 
ther not beiog able to wait upon him, and that she 
had called yesteiday. Sir ■ ■ said he had never 

heard of it ; but what was her ot^^ct in caliic^ at 
all? Ske forthwith proceeded with an ^planation 
sad an apology, but it was all downright rigmarole. 
Ste th^i had recourse to her bundle «f papers, which 
she put oBto hia band. He sUghtly glanced ^t them, 
said sometUog, of wMch, from the perturbatioa:she 
warm,xdie4td;Aot:tidBe ufr the meauiQg, and return- 
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tng them to her, harried off to other Vieiton) i9ho 
were at that moment amoonoed. 

The vexation and dnappointment at havii^ no 
pleanng intelligence to commonicate at home» to- 
gether with the secret mortificati<m she felt at her 
own ill-8ucce88» made poor Agnes as nnhappyand 
ashamed as could weU he imagined* She tried to 
reason on the subject, and argne herself into indiifer- 
ence ; but all her philosophy would not do — her feel- 
ings still got the better of bar. In her dilemmas, 
howoTer, there was something like singular good 
lucky if we may use the expression, that always at- 
tended her. To her great relief, when she got bcxne, 
she found that her brother James was out, and the 
rest of the famDy occupied with a Tisttor, so that it 
warded off the time, at least, of inquiry as to die 
result of her day's woric ; — for a day's work it had 
been, and a painful one too, and one that caused a 
sleepless night. Although she had not tasted food 
since her early and meagre breakfast, yet when she 
came in, she could not have partaken of a feast 
if it had been spread out before her, any more than 
she was disposed to swallow the dry morsel, which 
was all that the house afforded ; and she sat silently 
down with her work, upon which she seemed very 
intent, but with which she certainly on that occasion 
did not make much progress ; and she listened, or 
seemed to listen, attentively to the discourse of the 
lady who had come, in an easy way, to put off her 
own and her friends' time for a few hours. 

Mrs. Maxwell, for it is not feir in people to heap all 
peculiarities of character upon unmarried ladies, was 
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one of the most fttiguing, talkative women that ever 

existed. But to do her all due justice, she talked no 

scaodaU and discussed nobody's private affiurs. She 

was only a keen intermeddler with every thing of a 

public nature ; and if she could not with her tongue 

work reform in church and state, she at least tried 

to do it, which was no doubt a praise-worthy endea^ 

vour, so far as it went, and many people who have a 

great name can do no more* She was acquainted 

with all that was going on in the religious, politi- 

cali and literary world, and she did not hoard her 

stock of knowledge, for she most liberally imparted 

all that she knew ; and her discourse was not a mere 

jumble, for the topics were methodicaUy arranged ; 

and when she got to the end of her list, she began 

again, if the time she had fixed upon in her own mind 

for departure was not arrived. She generally gave 

a regular digest of the speeches in both Houses of 

Pirliamenty together with all the charity sermons 

and popular lectures for the season; nor did she 

omit all that she knew and had seen of chymistry 

and botany, mineralogy, astronomy, and phrenology, 

with an account of the panoramic representations, 

and other sights — missionary intelligence Ifrom the 

four quarters of the globe — advertisements of cheap 

teas, and literary notices in abundance, picked up 

from newspapers and the covers of magazines. But 

on this night politics was her grand theme, and an 

entertaining and interesting one it may be, eveu to 

persons unconnected with public afeirs, if they be 

in fulness of bread and abundance of idleness, and 

have no. subject nearer home pressing upon their at- 
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Bat we cut haariky mtffmt that 
mUmOy taArng under Che pteiBum ef private 
ftrtone^ as the Deanirteiiwi weve^ eattid take a ¥e«3F> 
deep intefett in parijamentaiy precf ndingn*. Utkt^ 
kaAlieeB traatported to tbe toene of debate ifattfj 
hearing Ae epeeehes flow froaft the elequeat ^pe -hjF 
which thej were firat uttered, it is hard to aay but 
that it might have had the powv to snake them ter 
get thmr own eoaoema; bat it is oertaiof ihat Mffs» 
MaxweU's seoond^iand cfaeteric had no aueb good 
aCact. 

Mis. Msxwell disehumed :aU party spirit. She 
professed to be neither whig nor tory, although her 
fijpefiithersy from time immemorial, had belongad to 
the latter grand and orthodox diyiskm of the poUticaL 
world. Bat she herself was of the iNr<^ier way of 
thinking ; and if every body woald adopt her opt* 
mons, every thing would go rjgbt But then, li^e- 
was tiie diflbulty — to get every body tp thiak aa 
die. did* 

Agnes was» pediap8» the only one of the. party who 
did not thidc Mrs. Maxw^ tedious that ni^t. For 
she dreaded the momeatof her departure* lestsher 
diould he questioned regarding her day'sadventures ; 
for Charlotte Dennistoun would lay aside, at any 
time, the -most interesting work she might be ;»»• 
gaged in, toitaten to her sister's conversatioo, wbioh* 
she used to say was as entertmning as reading a book* 
Bttt> to avoid all cross-questioning, Agnes sl^^ped 
away to bed before Mrs.Maxwell took her leave» or 
her .brodier James oame in. 

It Jsno'unconuBOQ thing to moet-witfa persons^. 
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chiefly of die female aex^ who hegin in coaveraation 
a ftlorj of some particular family or indiTidual, and 
they branch it out into histories of a dozen other 
people who (although, there may be some sli^t asso* 
elation in the narrators' own minds) have no apparent 
coimection with the main story, which they generally 
lose sight ofy and to the end of which they seldom 
by any chance ever arrive. This observation is not 
made as a guarantee that we ourselves, cm the pre* 
sent occasion, will not make any digression from the 
main subject ; but, on the contrary, it is intended as 
awarning to the reader not to be surprised if he find 
our narrative no better connected than some of the 
the tales related by such persons as those above 
alluded to. 

Although we have often listened with woeful 
weariness to the long-winded discourse of worthy 
personages who had no fault in the world but that of 
speaking to0 much, we are not sure but that, after 
all, their disjointed narrations are much more after 
the life than the more systematical tales of pro* 
fessed story*tellers. Therefore, this may be some 
apology for us in some degree following their example. 
Th^ie is, no doubt, a wonderful concatenadon in hu- 
man affiurs, and no part of them is without its con* 
necting link. But then, many of those links entirely 
elude human observation ; and we have often won* 
dered at the skill of the novielist in putting all the 
parts of his narrative so well together ; when, upon 
th6. most minute observation of real life, although 
Jio doubt a connection does exist, it is certainly not 
alMys so If parent. And any one making the in*> 
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urtignf imi inSi i&id» an fciB «im empmimce, tlu^ 
dare axe manjr^passages ia Aw ^hstiffy, as will «t 
m tluit.of others which can noanae be ^aooauoted 
ftr» aad whUi seem to ataad oatfroan the««aai 
tiainof etento; butwhichi though 'Siaguhsr in daen^ 
aelvesi cone to Jiolihing» hmnauilgr speakii^y «afto« 
haUjr they secBMd to riaeiraaii aotkang. But if the 
ladiiadiial is ariaat we eamestlyt wiA 'empf ^mm ta 
he, hewiU oantent himself ividi the aMsafaaoe that 
vtet.he haofrs not now, he ^sfaall. knoar harealher# 
It has been femarked, that if aman^read much hef 
iisQ have ocoaaion to write little^ as he will find ali- 
seadyexiinBsed all that he coold.poss&ljr say oai any 
aBl^t;aadwe have akrays had a gnat dieadef toll* 
log people what they have been told before,, and haply 
h a w wbettor tbanitimir ialbmimt. And it has often 
kq^.iis silent^ lest people, after theprecepls 4f ;Ae 
groBtiteacher of artifidal .good^ hreedi^, ahoidd isit 
wjth patient endnvance and listen to what they have 
heand.a hundced times aheody, hat to which, ae* 
oarding to .the rolea of thegreat master 4dluded4o> 
tiiey; must giTe attention as if they had nefar heard 
It in their ^e before. 

Were this ieding to beoene .generri, k wentd 
deter.people from ever opeaiag thev moadis at'alL 
And if it be seriaudy ceawidtrod, it might we& |ittt 
an antenUct wgon any infimaatioB whataftar heiaig 
c atnmnntc a te d ; far in this eadigfatened a^, aa* 
hadf but he who forms an overweening^ estiasate^af 
his cawn Jmowledge, could possibly imagaaM^that 
he cQuld JQtter any thmg iqMm any^sadb^aat that 
other peof^e wese i|ot as welL-vesatdin asiUni- 
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bflfiive^ gnmlj" fJaHing: the pecflet>f Edinlmrgk tbn 

AcgFwko nean; to-remore from their ii«iseft at thtf 

Whttsnadi^ term, .|rat .up their- tuakets, at CanAemas. 

.WUle th« ■ worUL'laMi, masj peoj^e ndU cpca oyatera 

wMh foH i a g* pins». aa wril as the indbidual who fic^ 

OGcanooed' the wtttidsai by hia elabonrte oraEtorjr^ 

aacl' mai^ peo^e wU encoBBber diw stories with 

moral refleetlooflvafl well ar a cddljrated writer of 

aaeieat hiatory has .enimmiiered Ait, by making aM 

the impvoremeint: ef the matter itot be ought to 

have lefl fte reader to maker for himsel£ But to 

retacn to our subject! of House^tidDeting* 

. . WbeOy at thebi^miing of Spring, we move diout 

the 8troets> and see^ in aLl directions^ die tidoets 

Btnck out at the windows, iadicatiYe of the want of 

ptwnanen^ of abode here below ; if one hat no par- 

ttcidar businesfr of his own to think of, and is not 

eatirely engrossed with himself, andwith what other 

people.may be thkiking of hia gait and appearance as 

they pass by, it is- no bad theme for improvement, to 

reioct en the diversity of circinnstances which may 

•prompt -the proposed change of residence to the in- 

dinduala inhabiting those dwellings. We do not 

maan to fellow oat the train of moral reflection to 

iMA it might give lise^ bnt merely suggest it ar. a 

foad^ect fo* meditatien to those wte walk about 

thestBeols .witboat any definite d^ecr in. view; and 

w4io aDe^-daobtlesBc often .at ft loss: for: soaaelfamg with 

nAisfa ta occupy their tboughts. 

A' gen^I^MMt^.wboted oone to Ediidmrgh on par- 
4icaiarlipssinr8«>af bis own, had undestdces, in-order 
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to please a maiden aunt who lired near Idni in Ac 
Country, to make some <^ those calls which gentle- 
men, in general, hate to make. Btttashehadpleci^ed 
himself to be the bearer of certain little messages- 
compliments and apologies for not writing — and in« 
quiries after colds, and sprains, and rheumatisms, 
and sore e jes, &c — to special friends of hers ; he 
was true to his word, and executed his commissions, 
although, to tell the truth, he delayed doing so till 
the last day of his stay in town. This was a day in 
the month of February. An unusual show of tickets 
was exhibited that season. The idiole world seemed 
to be on the wing, that is to^ say, the whole Edin- 
burgh world — (and a strange little world it is), — 
Whether Henry Gordon observed the display of tic- 
kets or not, it is hard to say : probably he did not 
raise his eyes so high, for he was no philosopher and 
no poet, and generally studied the pavement as he 
walked the streets. But it must not be supposed 
that he had a down-look, like an evil-doer : all that 
we mean to imply is, that he did not gaze aloft, nor 
about him, nor stare in the faces of the passers-by. 

He was a landed proprietor in the county of ■ ■ 
He was bred a lawyer, and had sailed about in the 
Parliament- House in his gown and wig. But this 
was all that he had done in the way of his profes- 
sion, and all that he meant to do ; for now he resided 
permanently at his estate in the country, and at the 
time we speak of he had, as we said, come to town 
for a short time only, on business. In regard to his 
looks — But a man's looks, some people say, are of 
no consequence. If people be not disagreeable- 
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]ooidagf smr dirtj-lookiag, nothing more is neces- 
sary. This vQBj be a volgar idea» but neTertbeleAS it 
is a perfectly correct one. What was better than 
good looks, Hefiry Gordon was a man <^ solid sense 
and sound princi^s* He had neither self*suffi« 
ciency nor selfishness ; indeed, the entire want of 
confidence in himself, which amounted almost to 
indecision of diaracter, was not altogether irrepre* 
hensible. But although there is a chance that a 
person may be too diffident, there is no possibility 
of CNae having less selfishness than he ought to have ; 
and as the character shows itself most in trifles, 
Henry Gordon s entire freedom from that most de- 
testable and most prevalent of all moral imperfec- 
tions, manifested itself in some degree even by his 
paying the visits alluded to, to {dease his old aunt, 
although it no doubt puniiriied himself* Some people 
may say, that he must have been a silly man to pay 
idle visits to please any body. But if all men are 
silly who do not study themselves, and who keep 
tli^r word, and &ithfully fulfil whatever they take 
in hand, we may compliment the present generation 
as being very wise, for not one among a thousand 
betrays any weakness iff this sort. 

it is not surprising that most of the people Mr. 
Govdon visited that day had out their signals of re- 
moval, and it helped the conversation to talk about 
their proposed change of residence. The ladies did 
not moralize upon it; but they talked about the 
caiffies) some of which were of course true, and some 
only alleged. The aAictive dispensations of incurable 
smoke-— moths, dust, noise— -superficial building, ill- 

N 
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finished doors and windows, &c. proved a rich fund 
of conversation. All this was, no doubt, descending 
to the vulgarities of life. But what can pe<^>le do 
when a stranger comes in ? They must talk about 
something ; and the dull realities of life are a very 
rational theme. The poetry of human existence is 
too sacred to be made a topic of common discourse. 
We keep that to ourselves : it is something to be 
felt, not talked about. Mr. Gordon was not of a ro- 
mantic turn of mind, and he was philanthrc^ic in a 
high degree. So he liked all the people he called 
upon very well, that is to say, better than he ex* 
pected, except one lady ivho wore him out a little 
with a confidential conversation regarding the damp- 
ness of the under-story of her house. This, she 
told him, she would not have divulged to any one 
but himself, for fear of hindering its letting, but gave 
him full permission to communicate the interesting 
secret to his aunt. And she farther intimated to 
him, that she had made up her mind to go abroad to 
some more genial climate, to regain the health she 
had lost by residing so long in it. Now the real 
state of her case was this. There was a certain 
Major who lived in the same street, who, she hoped, 
had not irrevocably made up his mind to remain a 
widower ; and afler all her assiduities to entrap him 
had failed, she, as a last resource, put out a ticket, 
in order to bring him to the test, and gave out that 
she was going to emigrate to a foreign land. But 
the hint did not take, as the sequel proved. The 
unconscionable man would actually have let her 
cross the Straits, or even the Atlantic, if she had 
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actually. ever intended it; so when the time drew 
near that she should have made preparations for her 
departure, she was opportunely seized with rheumatic 
head-aches and tooth-aches, and aches of all sorts. 
So she quietly drew in her ticket' again, and staid 
till another fiitting-time should suggest some more 
successful stratagem. 

Mr. Gordon had now completed his task ; but as he 
went along the street, he met with a youth of his ac- 
quaintance with books under his arm, and apparently 
retiuming from College ; and this meeting reminded 
him of one other visit in. particular that he should 
have paid. This young gentleman's grandmother, Mrs. 
Cunninghame, had been an early and intimate friend 
of Mr. Gordon s family ; but owing to their different 
destinations in life, and the various circumstances 
by which, intimacies are usually broken up, they had 
scarcely had any intercourse for years. Mr. Gordon 
had been charged to inquire for this old lady ; but 
except for the circumstance of his meeting with her 
grandson, he certainly should have forgot till it was 
past time to remedy the neglect. The day was wear- 
ing on past calling hours, and he made his apologies 
to the young man, and said, that as he had learned 
from him how his friends were, he would defer calling 
for them till the next time became to town. But as 
where they met was not far from their residence, the 
student pressed him to go along with him at that 
time, and see his grandmother and sisters. Mr. Gor- 
don made a flying visit. He had resolved, in his own 
mind, after his interview with the last lady he waited 
upon, to enter no more ticketed dwellings ; but on 
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taking leanre iof Mn* Cuiiiiikighame flnd iier gnnid* 
daughters, as he cast his eye towards one of the win* 
dovs, he sair protruded from it the iatiniation ->— . 

" TO BE SOLD-" 

" I see/' said he, while he shook hands with the 
young ladiesy *^ that you are moving^ Where shall 
I find you when I next come to Edinburgh ? To 
what quarter of the town are yoa going ?*' ^ We can-^ 
not tell/' replied the elder of the two sisters, while 
a tear slipped over her eyelid. He hurriedly took 
leave, hurt that he had inadrertently awakened any 
painful feeling. 

Henry Gordon had got all his own business settled 
to his heart's desire, and had leisure now to let his 
thoughts take their own wayward course, without 
being obliged to bend them to any particular sabfect. 
But on that night, in the midst of all his cogi^ions, 
as he sat alone, ruminating on the past day, his mind 
constantly reverted to the quiet tear that he had un«> 
wittingly started. He could not guess at the cause 
of it; but the thoughts of it haunted him for at 
l^st the twelve succeeding hours, that is to say, till 
the business of next day, and the bustle of prepara- 
tion to leave town, took his mind cff it. 

Four or five months passed away amidst the avo- 
cations of the country, where he devoted himself to 
plans for improving his estate, as well as for the 
spiritual and moral condition of the tenantry upon 
it, and be forgot all his house-ticketed friends^ 

One day about the middle of August, when law* 
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yen have leisure to recruit themgeWes, by taking 
excursions firom home, he was unexpectedly favoured 
with a Tisit from a brother of the profession. This 
gentleman, was rather his father's friend than his 
own, and on that account he felt himself bound to 
receive him the more cordially. He prolonged his 
stay for several days ; and on one occasion, the con* 
versation accidentally led to the mention of that 
family, in which an interest had been created in 
Gordon's mind by the circumstance above narrated. 
His guest, in naming them, uttered a common-place 
expression of commiseration for them, which excited 
his interest still more, and also his curiosity to know 
why they were to be pitied. 

Their early history he himself knew, which was 
this : — Mrs. Cunninghame's only daughter was mar- 
ried in very early life to Mr. Dennistoun, a younger 
son. This young pair died within a very short time 
of each other, leaving their orphans — two sons and 
two daughters — to the guardianship of their mater- 
nal grandniother. The younger boy was from his 
infancy afflicted with debility of limbs, and an affec- 
tion of the spine. The elder brother, James, was 
a youth of great promise. He was fitted to adorn 
society; but he lived retired, as, indeed, all the 
family were inclined to do, for with this taste they 
were brought up by their grandmother. James Den- 
nistoun was designed for the medical profession. He 
was not thought singularly clever by his companions ; 
and his acquirements were, not of that brilliant kind 
which attract superficial observers. He was a young 
man of deep, clear judgment; and what was better 

n2 
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than die inteHectual superiority whidi he posa^ss^di, 
be had advatioed rerj high in spiritual attaioiincnts. 
In shorty he had at a very early age arrived at » 
perfection of character rardy to be met with. They 
were considered to be in affluent circumstaaoes. 
Mrs* Cunningfaame was wealthy, and^ of course, all 
that she had derdved to them. 

Henry Gordon used to pay them an occasional 
visit, and at the last he made, he had not any reason 
to surmise a change in their circumstances. But 
this gentleman that visited him, gave him a full ac- 
count of their affiurs« It was such a detail as a 
lawyer only could give, and only one bred to the 
law was likely to understand. It is sufficient for the 
purpose of our story to say, that theirs seemed to be 
a very intricate, interminable, hopdiess business. 

A process, unconnected with the principal suit, 
had been engaged in to recover some claims of their 
father. The deceased Mr. Dennistoun's patrknony 
had never been paid up. He did not require it in 
his lifetime, and allowed it to accumulate. The 
estate was now insolvent, and the present proprietor 
put under trust. It was said the property would be 
free in twenty years, and every thing should then be 
right, and indeed better than ever ; but, in the mean* 
time, the uncle, with an extravi^ant wife, and an 
ill-brought^up family, was starving on these good 
prospects. This, of course, had nothing to do with 
Mrs. Cunninghame's affairs ; but her law^agents had, 
as a sort of by-play to the main game, been try- 
ing to recover this sum for her grandchildren ; and 
their dwelling-house was now for sale, to defray the 
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expenses of this process^ which, after all, came to 
nothing. 

Henry Gordon had a very feeling heart, and he 
wa» partieidarljr ative at this time to anj tale ef in- 
fliction. He had, just before this gentleman's visit, 
buried his aunt, his onljr near relative, and one to 
whom he was moefa attached ; and he remembered 
how she had proposed to renew her intimacy with 
Mrs. Cunninghame by inviting her and her young 
people to pay her a visit in the summer. But sum- 
mer was now fading into autumn^ and she had gone 
down to the grave^ without the power to fulfil her 
wish. 

Mr. Gordon's guest gave him a very touching ac- 
count of the trials they had met with, and the still 
greater hardships they were likely to endure ; and 
for many successive days and nights, his mind was 
occupied with it. But days and nights, and weeks 
and months, wore away -^^ and the impression which 
the accounts of their destitution first made upon 
him, wore away also. When his mind did casually 
revert to their situation, it was not without a secret 
qualm of conscience, and some bitterness of self- 
iqibraiding, that he had allowed the time to go by 
when he ought pnmiptly, andi without hesitating, to 
have manifested his friendship* 
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PART 11. 

LADY MAITLAND AND MISS MACFARLANE. 

'' In prindpatu oonmiutaiido civium, 
Nil prseter domini nomen mutant pauperes." 

WJdch may be iranaUUed tkua^^ 

Though states may change, the poor man's still the same ; 
No change he knows but in his master's name; 

This motto seems to threaten a chapter on politics. 
But far be it from us to intermeddle with a subject 
of which we are profoundly ignorant, and with which 
we have nothing to do. Indeed, it is surprising that 
any man who is convinced, as every man might well 
be, that he is in a world, the fashion of which is 
passing very rapidly away, should take a very deep 
concern in afiairs over which he has probably not 
the least control, and which, whether they be pro- 
sperous or otherwise, very little, or rather do not at 
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ally afieet his welfiire* It has been raooarked by one 
whop in knowledge of human affiiirsy is not surpassed 
by any, that *' Great public events have hot little 
direct inflttodce iq|K>n the body of the people, and do 
not, in general, form the principal business, or hap- 
piness, or misery, even cf those who are in some 
measure ccmcemed in them. Even in the worst and 
most disastrous times — in periods of civil Wtfr and 
revolution, and public discord and oppression, a great 
part of the time of a great part of the people is spent 
in making love and money — in social amusement or 
professional industry '—. in schemes for worldly ad- 
vancement or pers<»ial distinction —just as in periods 
of general peace and prosperity. Men court and 
marry very nearly as much in the one season as in 
the other ; and are as merry at weddings and christ- 
enings — as gallant at balls and races — as busy in 
their studies and counting-houses — eat as heartily, 
in short, and sleep as sound — prattle with their 
children as pleasantly — and thin their plantations, 
and scold their servants as zealously — as if their 
contemporaries were not furnishing materials thus 
abundantly €ot the tragic muse of history. The 
quiet under-current of life, in short, keeps its deep 
and steady course in its eternal channels, unaffected, 
or but slightly disturbed, by the storms that agitate 
its sor&ce." 

And who, in his own experience, has not observed 
that, even in the most peaceful and prosperous pe- 
riods^ when the people in the aggregate may be 
enjoying the protectiim ei a wise and good govern- 
ment, numberless individuals are overlooked in the 
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crowd, and feel neither safe nor happy, nor cared- 
for, amidst the national prosperity ? And this is not 
the fault of the rulers of the land* They would be 
more than human if they knew the circumstances 
of all, and could make provision for every one's in- 
dividual happiness. But it leads to the conviction 
that he has chosen the wiser part, who lets the rulers 
of this world govern as they list, while he attaches 
himself to the service of a Master who, though his 
sway is over the vast extent of creation, cannot over- 
look him on account of his insignificance ; for, to his 
omniscient eye, the very insect which the human 
sight, aided hy art, can scarce perceive, is known 
individually, and placed in the circumstances best 
fitted for the purposes of its existence, and for its 
well*being — - a Master who is not only the upholder 
of all things, but his particular friend — a friend not 
at a distance, but beside him in all exigencies, and 
equally near to him in whatever part of the universe 
he may be, — whether placed among the millions of 
his fellow*men, or driven to the most obscure and 
solitary corner of this world's wilderness. And the 
term of his care over him is not limited to the period 
of his existence here ; for, even when his bones are 
laid in the earth, and his spirit, ranging through the 
regions of eternity, can trace no longer where its 
mortal part was laid, — when changes in matter have 
scattered far and wide his uhdistinguishable ashes, 
still his Almighty-Friend watches over them as some- 
thing precious, — even part of the harvest of his 
Son's blood, and out of the apparently annihilated 
dust He will present to the faithful spirit a perfect 
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form, wherein to reside in the full enjoyment of an 
eternal existence of pure, intellectual, and spiritual 
blessedness. 

Lady Maitland was a widow. She never had any 
family, and she spent. her whole time in charitable 
exertions, and in doing good, as it were, by hook or 
by crook. She was so extremely injudicious, that it 
is a question whether in most cases she did more 
good or harm. The sentiments of the Abb6 * de 
St. Cyran, in regard to charity, were none of hers. 
He " consulted not only the necessities but the feel- 
ings of others." But the refined Christian benevo- 
lence so heautifully exemplified in all his conduct ; 
as, for instance, in the mode he took to give relief to 
some persons of distinction, incarcerated with him at 
Vincennes, was what this lady could neither have 
appreciated nor understood ; but, according to a 
homely expression, those who were beholden to her 
good offices had to take the << bit and the buffef 

There is one precept of the New Testament which 
had probably slipped out of her memory (no wonder 
she, who had so much on hand, could not keep in 
mmd every thing), t. e. << Let not the left hand 
know what the right hand doeth." On the contrary, 
her ladyship generally sounded an alarm when she 



• Jean du Vergier de Hauranne, bom at Bayonne in 1681, 
and appointed in 1620 to the abbacy of the monastery of St 
Cyian. The same sentiments were expressed, and the same prin- 
ciples acted upon, by Nicholas Pavilion, Bishop of Alet^ who 
used to say that <' people are but half charitable, who, whils.t they 
supply the wants, never consider the feelings of others." 
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was about to be doing good ; and the Uast of Lady 
Maitland'a trumpet was heard far and near— and 
often there was nothing but the blast. 

One dajy when Miss Dennistoun called. Lady 
Maitland bad just returned from an airing. She was 
reclining on a sofa bj the fire» in rather a state of 
exhaustion; for although a robust-looking womany 
she could not bear much exertion. 

" You are come in good time to help me/* said 
she to her young friend ; << I feel so tired, that I 
cannot get through with my business ; will you write 
some for me ?'* 

** With pleasure/* said Ag^s, not aware what she 
was taking in hand, for Lady Maitland was so clever 
at the pen, that she seldom required help in that 
way ; and she sat down at a table near her ladyship, 
where all the writing apparatus, subscription books, 
&c. &c. &Cm were ispread out. 

<< It is only one or two little notes that I wish you 
to write,** said Lady Maitland. " But, in the first 
place, I wish you would promise to call upon some 
of your rich acquaintances and get me some money.'* 

" I have very few rich acquaintances," replied 
Agnes. 

*' Oh ! what has become of Mr. this and that, and 
the other ?'* continued her ladyship, naming over a 
list of people whom she knew Miss Dennistoun was 
in the habit of visiting, but from whom Agnes would 
not have gone to ask money for any purpose what- 
ever. 

« They would not give me money although I 
should ask it,*' said Agnes. 
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** You have never tried/' persisted the indefatig- 
able Lady Maitland. *^ Never say what people will 
or will not do, till you try. Can't you' ask Mr. Mur- 
ray, with whom you are so intimate ?" 

<< Mr. Murray has a very small income/' said 
Agnes. 

<< Well, you may say I don't want much from him 
— only five shillings ; I'm sure he would not miss 
that ; any body could give five shiUings. Didn't you 
say he was a very good, benevolent man ?" 

" Yes," replied Agnes ; " but I know he has not 
much to give away." 

*« Much ! I don't want much," reiterated Lady 
Maitland ; *< I'll take as little as he likes to give. 
Will you only ask him ? It is your duty, my dear, 
to try ; and you may make my complimentSi if you 
like. Will you promise to do that ?" 

** I fear," said Agnes, with a faint smile, ** that 
Mr. Murray would say that I had more need to be 
begging for myself." And as she made this little 
sally to ward off Lady Maitland's importunity, the 
palpitation at the heart, and the colour that rose and 
passed away again from her cheek, were indications 
that what she said was but too true ; but Lady Mait- 
land was not a quick observer, and she persisted. 

" Really, I am surprised that ^ou, young and 
healthy as you are, do not exert yourself. Well, if 
you won't get money for me, will you help me with 
my school ? that is to say, will you go on the days 
that I am not able to attend ? That you cannot re- 
fuse to do — D'ye hear me, my dear ?'* 
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<< Yes, Ma'am," smd Agnes, '< but I fenr Icaonot 
take that in hand just now." 

** Just DOW ! What do you call just now ?" ediaed 
Lady Maitland. 

** I inean at present," said Agnes mildlj. " I coidd 
not undertake any thing this year, or indeed at Mif 
time, for I have other things to attend to." 

** What other things can yeu have ?" rejoined 
Lady Maitland — << Dear me ! I know (^nothing you 
can have to do but to attend to youmeAt Your bro- 
ther Frank, you say, is better, and does not need 
much attendance ; and you do not keep much couh 
pany, at least you said so— Is it not the case?*' 

^ We keep no company at all," said Agnes, " n<Mr 
would the keeping of company ever deter me from 
engaging in any undertaking that seemed a duty ; 
but I have other duties, which I could not possibly 
lay aside to engage in any new thing." 

** I never taught you were so disobligii^," re- 
plied Lady Maitland, rather tired with her own ar- 
gument. But Miss Dennistoun, although SOTely 
pressed, and hemmed in by questions from which 
there was almost no retreat, dexterously avoided 
giving any explanation of what the duties were wkidli 
stood in the way of her taking in hand any of Lady 
Maitland*s charitable sdiemes. Lady Maitland at 
length desisted from the attadc, and set about having 
the cards which she proposed, written. 

** I wish you to write me a note first to Mr. Diys- 
dale ; he owes me his sidiMcriptien for this yettr," 
said Lady Maitland. 

Agnes took a sheet of paper, and waited for her 
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Itdpthip's dictBtuMU «« Wlwt shall I say ?" said she, 
as Ladjr Maitland seemed to be considerkig, 

** Oh, I have not a great deal to say — It is only 
to teU him that he should have sent his seren and 
sixpence a month ago at least Begin — . Lady Mait- 
land desires Mr. Drysdale " 

" Shall I not give him your compliments ?" ia- 
^ired Miss Dennistoun, hesitating to commence the 
card so unceremoniously. 

** No, no ; Vm not going to be sendmg my com- 
pliments to kim ; he is only the man that I buy my 
stationery from* Just say — Lady Maitland wishes 
(that wfll be better than desires), Mr. Drysdale to 
send by the bearer, his annual subscription of seven 
and sixpence, which, he will observe by the book 
now sent, should have been paid last month. Lady 
Maitland hopes that Mr. Drysdale will recommend 
her Society to his customers." Here her ladyship 
made a pause; and Miss Dennistoun was preparing 
to date and fcdd the note: But there was more to 
be said — -<^ If Mr. Drysdale's family ever require to 
tske any person in to wash, Lady Maitland can re- 
commend a most respectable, decent woman. She 
requests Mr. Drysdale to mention this to his wife, 
Mn. Drysdale. The woman's name is Widow Wilkie. 
She lives in the Old Fishmarket Close. Her mother 
is blind and her daughter an idiot, and she has them 
to sujpport. She only takes tenpence a-day, which is 
twopence less than any body else takes. Regarding 
vietuals, she is very moderate as to the quantity, and 
by no means particular as to the quality ; and she 
does not insist on drams> nor malt liquor, which is of 
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great consequence in a washerwoman. Lady Maltr 
land hopes Mr. Drjsdale will take the trouble to 
inform Mrs. Drysdale— »No; put your pen through 
that, or scrape out the word trouble with the pen- 
knife. I don't like the word trouble. It can be no 
trouble to him to tell his own wife. Can you help 
me to a better phrase?" 

** You hope he will have the goodness/' said Miss 
Dennistoun. 

** That is worse/' continued Lady Maitland- — 
'< there would be no goodness in it ; the benefit 
would be their own, in employing such a person as 
Widow Wilkie." — And here she recapitulated the 
washerwoman's good qualities, with an appeal to 
Agnes if any thing could surpass them. '< No, no — 
the word goodness will not do," pursued Lady Mait- 
land ; ** it would make it look as if I were, asking a 
favour. Besides, my dear, one ought not to write to 
that sort of people in that style. Just say — Lady 
Maitland hopes Mr. Drysdale will not neglect to in- 
form Mrs. Drysdale of all this ; and that Mrs. D. 
will not only employ the poor woman herself, but 
recommend her to her neighbours ; in doing which, 
she may use Lady Maitland's name, if she thinks it 
will be of any weight — No, no ; you may. leave. out 
that ; just say, that she may use my name, and no 



more." 



Miss Dennistoun now folded the card, and was 
preparing to address it ; but poor Mr. Drysdale was 
not to get off so easily. After her Ladyship had 
devised such an advantageous plan of household 
economy for him, she felt at full liberty to make a 
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farther demand upon his purse. So she begged her 
young friend to add the following postscript : — » 

** Lady Maitland had almost forgot to say that she 
is doing what she can to get the poor boy that she 
spoke .of some time ago to Mr. Drysdale, put to 
school. She is collecting some money for that pur- 
pose. She therefore hopes Mr. Drysdale will send 
her half-a-crown along with the seven and sixpence." 

Agnes folded the note a second time, and began 
-to address it. 

** Nowy" said Lady Maitland, << be sure you don't 
put Esquire ; it is so preposterous. They call shop- 
keepers and every body Esquires now-a-days. Just 
say — . Mr. Patrick Drysdale, Bookseller. Are you 
certain that you have hot put Esquire ?" 

'* Quite certain," replied Miss Dennistoun ; and 
she handed the card to Lady Maitland that she 
might convince herself that she was speaking the 
truth. 

Her ladyship's next correspondent was the Hon- 
ourable Colonel Johnstone. A sheet of finer paper 
being selected, her communication to him ran as 
follows : — 

** Lady Maitland's compliments to Colonel John- 
stone, and, as he gave her a guinea for her Society 
last year, she hopes he means to do the same an- 
nually. She therefore sends her subscription book, 
and begs the favour of him to send the money by the 
bearer. The funds being very very low. Lady Mait- 
land will take it as a personal obligation if Colonel 
Ji^nstone will endeavour to interest his friends in 
the Society, and ask them to become subscribers. 

o2 
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Lady Maitland also begs the faTOur of Colonel John- 
stone to keep in view what she mentioned to him 
about the young man Mr. Nicholson, in whom she 
feels a deep interest. He has, in the meantime, 
opened an Academy at , in Berwickshire, and 

is anxious to get boarders. Lady Maitland there- 
fore requests Colonel Johnstone to offer her best 
compliments to his sister, Mrs. Bruce Mildmay, who 
may be in the way of hearing of something that 
will suit Mr. Nicholson — Lady Maitland means in 
the way of boarders ; and as Mrs. Bruce Mildmay 
has a large fiunily of sons herself, Lady Maitland 
could almost take the liberty of recommending Mr. 
Nicholson's Academy for them, unless she has some 
decided preference for, or prior engagement with a 
private tutor. The situation o£ the Academy, Lady 
Maitland understands, is delightful, and public con- 
veyances pass daily. Besides, Mr. Nicholson is a 
married man, and his wife is a sensible superior wo* 
man. The terms of board are only thirty guineas 
per annum, and Greek and Latin and Mathematics, 
in short, every thing is taught at that. The wash- 
ing, of course, is extra. But, upon the whole, the 
terms are most reasonable, considering the advan- 
tages that are offered ; and Mrs. Bruce Mildmay may 
be assured that every attention would be paid to 
their meat and morals." 

Lady Maitland. had probably forgot to recommend 
the washerwoman to the Colonel, and her amanuensis 
took care! not to put her in mind. But something 
suddenly occurring to her Ladyship that she had 
omitted, she caused the note to be re-opened. A 
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far more touching case than the washerwcmian's was 
reserved for the Colonel. 

As she was under no apprehension of losing her 
dignity by writing in too condescending a strain to a 
man of the Colonel's rank, her diction flowed much 
more easily ; and the following postscript was sup- 
plied faster than Miss Dennistoun*s fingers could put 
it down : — 

<< Lady M aitland begs leave to take this opportu- 
nity of mentioning a very distressing case which she 
once spoke of to Colonel Johnstone. He must re- 
member the sad story of the poor crazy man that 
she told him. The only remedy now is to get him 
boarded in the country; and Lady Maitland has 
heard of a fanner who will take him for twenty 
guineas. Lady Maitland has only collected eighteen 
pounds fifteen, three guineas of which she subscribed 
out of her own pocket. If Colonel Johnstone would 
have the goodness to send a guinea towards thiSi 
along with his other subscription, it would be an act 
of great Christian benevolence, and Lady Maitland 
would make no scruple to add the odd shillings her- 
self, so as to get the sum made up without delay. 
Lady Maitland has always been of opinion that really 
this poor lad has some claim upon the Army. His 
uncle was a Captain, and served in the Peninsular 
war, and met with a sad fate. He was wounded, 
not dangerously, she understands, but was left, poor 
man, to lie in a wet field all night, which proved his 
death. Indeed, every body says that it was the wet 
and not the wound that killed him. Now, had this 
man lived, which, but for negligence; it is certain he 
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migiit hftTe done> be woidd natimlly hare 8ii|^wirted 
his poor helpless nephew. Lady Maidand hopes 
that Colonel Johastone w91 conmder this case with 
due attention ; and trusts that, through his interest, 
she may be enabled to raise a sufficient sum for his 
board in future years. 

** Lady Maitland is utterly at a stand what the 
poor creature is to do for clothes when he goes to 
the country^ as he literally has none except what 
are on his back» and these are perfect rags* If 
Colonel Johnstone has a coat or shirt, or any thing 
about him that he can spare, it will be a great act 
of charity to the poor imbecile man, and a great fa- 
vour to Lady Maitland, if he will send them by the 
bearer, along with the money.*' 

This document) which occupied two sheets, was 
now finally made up without further appendix ; but 
in addressing it, Lady Maitland peremptorily prohi- 
bited the word '< Honourable" being prefixed to the 
name, as she said that those styles and titles ought 
not to be used between correspondents who were on 
an equal footing. 

This was entirely new to Miss Dennistoun, who 
never before understood, that however intimate cor* 
respondents might be, that any difference should be 
made on that account in the usual form of address 
on the outside of their letters* But she readily con- 
ceded this point to Lady Maitland, as, in the first 
place, it was a matter of no importance ; and, in the 
second, as she herself was more in the habit of deal- 
ing with plain Esquires, who were not so punctilious, 
she c<msidered that she was much more likely to be 
mistaken in that respect than her ladyship. 
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She was in the act of preparing to write a third 
note, which Lady Maitland assured her was to be 
very brief, as well as the last, when the arrivai of a' 
visitor caused an interruption. The door wias thrown 
open. A lady was announced by a name which 
sounded very like Rumbledythump, and a female of 
surpassing height and breadth, and encompassed 
with voluniinous silks, made an annihihiting sweep 
past the quiet, unobtrusive Miss Dennistoun, and in 
an instant was in the arms of the overjoyed Lady 
MaiUand. After an affectionate embrace and long 
squeesdng of hands. Miss Rumbledythump sat down 
as close as possible to her ladyship. 

" Wliat a good soul you are. Lady Maitland f she 
exclaimed; ** always doing good. I'm sure I often say, 
if any one could gain heaven by their good works, it 
would be you." 

Poor Lady Maitland looked up with beaming eyes, 
that shewed she was luxuriating in all the enjoyment 
of self-complacency, and was only able to give her 
dear friend's hand a squeeze in reply. 

<< How 'did you come on," continued Miss Rumble- 
dythump, ** with your subscription for your blind 
man and your dumb boy ? But, by the by, what an 
amazing sum you collected for that poor Greek ! — 
Whata noble-looking fellow he was I What was his 
name ? Was it seventy or ninety pounds you got ? 
I called it seventy to somebody, but I think I heard 
since that it was ninety." 

" Oh, it was ninety," interrupted Lady Maitland, 
or it is possible the other lady would have made ^fiy 
more queries before waitiug for a reply. '' It was 
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.amety, andl ginrefiTe gvineM nyseify altboo^ jou 
know I wm not very ridi. Bufc Oh, dear me» if eyery 
body would do what they can, what a vaat deal mere 
good would be done ! I have just been saying this 
to Bsy young friend. Miss Dennistount but she will 
do nothing;" and here she introduced Agnes in a 
qpeeial manner to Miss Rumbledjrthump, giving at 
the same time a sort of genealogy of the youi^ 
lady, and dwelling upon the long intimacy which had 
subsisted between herself and the Dennistoun family. 
PtossiUy Miss Rumbledjrthump could not perceive 
any object so insignificant without her spectacles, 
and it was not worth while jmlting them on, oo the 
present occasion. So she sat glimmering through 
her eyelashes, but never gave the slightest indica- 
tion, either by word or gesture, that she saw the 
person to whom Lady Maitland was labouring to 
draw her attention. Only as Lady Maitland expa* 
tiated at great length on the particular friendshqi 
that she had always manifested to the fiunily oi 
Agnes, no doubt Miss Rumbledythump inferred frcvm 
it, as any body else would have done, that Lady 
Afaitland must have given very substantial jMroofs of 
her friendship in that quarter, and more eiq^ecially 
as she talked a good deal about gratitude, a virtue 
which, she insinuated, she was doubtful if her young 
friend possessed, otherwise she would surely shew 
more readiness to co-operate with her in all the 
schemes she had in hand. The heart of poor Agnes, 
so fiur from being ungrateful, was one that treasured 
up the recdlection of every ftvour, and the most 
insignificant act of kindness— a kind word or look 
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WIS OBftar imnotioed aor ibrgotten bjr her. But mi 
^ present occasion (and sorely her meaoarjf whkdK 
was a Tery excelleat one in general, had not fiuled 
her) she could not have lifiecified aaj one thing be* 
yond the oodhbod oourtesies of life» which Lady 
Mai t Jand had done either for her or her friends. 

But Agnes sat silently, and let Lady Maitland say 
as she liked, and Miss Rmnbledythump think as she 
Hhed; for their sayings and thoughts on the sidbject 
could do her no harm. 

iMdj Maitland, at length, exhausted her tqpic ; 

sad Miss RumUedythunip then adced a string of 

i{aestions about erery thing, or rather nothings and 

seemed to want no answers to them; but at the 

end, she tedced to a shred of glaring flattery 3 and 

a preparatory rustling of silks indicated that she was 

ready to take leave. The two friends again hugged 

each other at parting; and Miss Rumbledythurap 

walked out of the room with such a sidilime air, that 

it made the frail, old-fiishioned ornaments on the 

chimney-piece rock, and the whisk of her tail, as she 

passed by, caused the loose sheets of writing-piqper 

to fly off the table in different directions. When 

ihe was fairly ofl^ and no likelihood of her making 

a re-entrance, bat not till then, Agnes picked them 

up from the carpet, and prepared to finish the note 

ihe had commenced; when Lady Maitland began 

a fresh attack. ** Why didn't you speak, ay dear, 

to Miss EumUedy thump, after I introduced yon, 

and said so much ? You really ought not to be so 

nient : you can speak very wdl when you Ifte ; and 

RoaaUedythimqi is a very pious woman. She 
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does a great deal of good : she goes and visits all 
the poor people, and she tells me that she reads to 
them, and converses with them, and instructs them^ 
which is more than you do. Dear me ! think of her 
going to the poorest places — a person come to her 
time of life, for she is not young. Really, my dear, 
you are wrong not to exert yourself ;: you should 
take an example from Miss Rumbledythump." 

. << Heaven forbid !" ejaculated Agnes to herself; 
but she did not utter a word. By this time, her 
head ached so violently, that she felt desirous to .be 
gone, which, together with the gnawing anxiety of 
heart, which almost never lefl her, rendered her in 
no mood to parley with Lady Maitland. She there- 
fore begged to be allowed to finish the card she had 
begun, as it was getting late. It was merely an in« 
vitation to a young lady to come and take tea with 
her ladyship; and there was nothing in.it beyond 
the usual form, except that she hoped that the per- 
son invited would ask her mamma to give her half- 
a-guinea to bring along with her, for the benefit of 
the Hottentots or Laplanders, or some such purpose. 

. << Well, good bye ; a good appetite, and a . good 
dinner to you," said Lady Maitland, as she shook 
hands heartily with Miss Dennistoun, and thanked 
her for all the trouble she had taken, and then rang 
the bell for the servant to open the door. But as 
Agnes was in the act of shutting the room-door, her 
ladyship called out to her, << D'ye hear me, my 
dear ?" Agnes re-opened the door, but stood in the 
door-way; while Lady Maitland continued to call 
out to her from her sofa, ** D*ye hear me, my dear ? 
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If you won't get money for me, nor help me with 
my school, I wish you would try to hear of a gover* 
ness's place — I'm sure you may do that well enough* 
I have so many of them upon my hand at present. 
There's Miss Floggins, and Miss Dohbie, and Miss 
Dick, and Miss Sanders ;" — (and she named a long 
list of protegees, most of them fresh from the Mer- 
chant Hospital); — ^* but I am most interested in 
poor Floggins ; she has neither father nor mother, 
and has a lame brother to support. Speak to your 
friend Mr. Murray about her. D'ye hear me ? You 
can say that she is accomplished — indeed, I paid 
for her music myself. And she sings : it is a great 
article to have a good voice. But, by the by, why 
don't you sing yourself, my dear? You can sing 
very well, if you like.- Why won't you sing? I 
think you have made a rule not to do any thing 
that I bid you. You should not be so obstinate* 
But no matter about that just now. Be sure you 
keep in mind Miss Floggins. Her salary is fifty 
guineas : She got that in her last place. But there's 
another thing that's come across me just now. I 
wonder you don't think of taking a situation your- 
self. You are well qualified for it ; you are very 
accomplished. You will really need to do some- 
thing, if you never get any of your money. I know, 
if I were ill off, I would do any thing — no matter 
what it was. I think you might get fifly guineas as 
well as Miss Floggins. You can talk French, and 
draw figures, which she cannot. Take a thought 
about it. I could have mentioned it to Mr. Drysdale 
— a mai> in his public way would be a good hand 

p 
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to apeak to. Do take a thougiit of it. Misa Flog- 
gtns was treated like one of the fiimilj, which was m 
great deal* connderiog thai she was not on a footsD^ 
for that. Now you, of ooar8e» it would be expected, 
should be treated even better, because you wmild 
be on an equality with any ftmily you might go toi 
indeed I would make the bargain that you shouid. 
Mrs. Clarke paid Miss Floggtns great respect, and 
gave her a gown now and then ; and Captaia Clarke 
gave her five pounds when she left them. Now, 
you might have as good a chance. What do you 
say to this, my dear ? Many a one has bad to do 
for themselves. Lady Jamieson's daughters took up 
mantua-making when their firther fisuled. D*ye hear 
me, my dear ? what do you say to that ?*' And the 
lady continued, at the top of her voice, talking in this 
way, much to the edification of the man, who was 
standing at Miss Dennistoun's back, waiting to open 
the outer-door Iw her ; for he had an incalculable 
degree of curiosity about him, like all lazy, half-idle 
male attendants that lounge about in ladies' houses, 
where there is not much for them to do ; and he 
took a great interest in all the private concerns of 
his mistress's vistors, whose affairs he was in the 
habit of hearing very freely discussed during his at- 
tendance at table. 

Agnes stood motionless as a statue, without ut- 
tering a syllable ; her whole desire was, that Lady 
Maitland would make a pause, so that she mi^ 
with civility get away. Had she been of a less phi- 
losophical turn of mind, the servant's presence might 
have annoyed her. But it did not. His opinion, or 
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I Fte tltt use he nigltt make of what he heard, was a 
i wif matter of perfect indifferenee to her, and indeed 
foots mH worth a thought. Being at length oompelled 
jc^aolatelj to decline Lady Maittend's proposal of 
re-<^ning Mr. Drysdales letter, and placing her 
case aloBgaide that of the washerwoman, she made 
her exit» 

One evening, when Mrs. Caanii^hame and her 
j«huig people were seated in their quiet home, Ag« 
Bes engaged in directing the studies of her sister 
Charlotte, the finishii^ of whose education had now 
entirely devohred upon her, a message was brought 
b^^ing the favour of Miss Dennistoun to come and 
see Mrs. Mac&rlane, who was very ilL This was a 
most unlodced-for request. Agnes had met with 
Mrs. Maefaiiane in a very accidental way about two 
years previous to this. She was visiting a poor girl 
who was dying of consumption, next door to whom, 
in the same passage, were lodging a mother and 
daughter: the former had caught cold by travelling 
outside a coach, and was seized with inflammation. 
Agnes had gone in to see the sick woman : she was 
a Mrs. Macfarlane, who, with her daughter, had new- 
ly come to town. Shortly after this, they changed 
their abode, and Miss Dennistoun entirely lost sight 
of them, and never expected to hear of them again. 
The little girl who broi^ht the message lefl their 
address. Their residence was now in a part of the 
town not agreeable to visit at any time, but less so 
under nighL So it was agreed, that as James had 
to attend a class that evening, he should call for tliem 
on his way. 
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It may not be inunterestiog to ghre some acooant 
of these two individuals. — « 

Bfrs. and Miss fiiacfiurlane were the widow and 
daughter of a suigeon, who had fHractised for up- 
wards of thirty years in a thinly populated district 
in the north of Perthshire. During the <dd man's 
lifetime, although he had but a scanty income from 
his profession, they contrived to live with respecta- 
bility and comfort in their moorland dwelling, with 
their patches of barley and oats, their spot of flax by 
the bumside, and potato riff ; tlieir giEurden stocked 
with purple coleworts, leeks and chives, and bed of 
tansy, beside which, in the summer season, their 
clucking hen was tethered regularly, that she might 
take refuge there with her young brood, when she 
espied the glead flying over-head. They had their 
fuel without cost — ^peats for the casting and lead- 
ing in — birch-brushwood, from the neighbouring 
woods,^to make a blaze under their whey-pot. They 
had their stock of winter provisions — such, per* 
hapSi as a Southron's palate could not relish ; but 
they desired no better. Their skim-milk cheese, 
their small, shrivelled, mutton hams — fore-legs as 
well as hind-legs — - hanging in the smoke ; ea^Mng 
and 8auster»8coneSi* for the old gentleman's break- 
fast, made of the mincing pieces of the two-stone- 
and-a-half of the minister's marty which they re- 
ceived annually as part payment for medicine and 



* Sautter-scones are made up like force-meat balls, and flaU 
tened and tried. Minced beef, well seasoned and packed in a 
jar, is kept for this purpose. 
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attendance ; and this was the only beef they saw 
throughout the year. They had then* meal gimdi^ 
in which a yariety of skin puddings were imbedded, 
-— their sowens-'Stedg and groats ; their fowls' grease 
and pork-seam to burn in their eruizie; and their 
small store of ill-coloured and worse-smelling, thick- 
wicked, dipt-candle of their own manufacturing, re* 
served for particular occasions ; — and they had their 
grey-beard too, of usquebagh, kept expressly to give 
the old man a mouthful when he went out very early 
on a frosty morning, or came liome very late, with 
the rain running off him, or the icicles dangling 
at his cloak ; for the rest of the family, although 
they had taken no vows of sobriety upon them, al« 
most never indulged in any other beverage than 
sour-milk or whey. 

Such were the circumstances of the Macfarlanes 
for a long series of years ; and they were a happy, 
quiet, unambitious family. But dieir misfortunes 
came upon them all in one day. A young interior 
per — an M.D. fresh from College, took up his resi- 
dence within a few miles of them. He was highly 
dressed, and talked high English, which had its own 
Weight ; and he had condescendingly commenced 
taking lessons in Gaelic, of which he expressed 
great admiration, from a Government chaplain who 
resided near where he had taken up his quarters. 
And he rode upon a smart, sleek, lowland poney, 
that put to shame the wretched-looking, worn-out, 
grepsh-brown, scraggy, long-tailed aheUie^ that old 
Mr. or, as he was called. Dr. Mac&rlane, bestrode. 
And the people began to find out that the rider of 

p2 
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this soriy beast had no more skill than an old wife. 
But if it was the ca8e> as it might be, that he had 
not more, it is a certain &ct that this young son of 
.Ssculiqpius had less. What Mr. Macfarlane's Ixx^* 
learning might be, we cannot pretend to say, but it 
is certain that he could not have painfully, and 
anxiously, and conscientiously, followed his calling 
for upwards of forty years, without acquiring some 
knowledge of the human constitution. And he had 
been a successful practitioner in his poor district — 
which nobody called in question till this spark came 
and gave them better light on the subject ; and they 
were willing to trust their lives in the hands of him 
who had but a smattering of his profession froni 
books, and what he learned by handling or helping 
to hack up a subject on the dissecting- table. Singu- 
lar good luck attended him. His first patients were 
a few females, middle-aged as well as young, afflicted 
with the " nerves ; *' and as acting upon the imagina- 
tion is the best, or rather the only specific for that 
complaint, he gained great celebrity by the marvellous 
cures which he effected in apparently incurable and 
always undefinable diseases. The old man's spirits 
were damped when he saw his popularity declining, 
and for no remissness on his part, for he made his 
rounds as assiduously as before. But he had suffi- 
cient penetration to see that those who used to wel- 
come him, were now shy of his company ; and he 
was not insensible to the coolness with which he 
was received by the Misses at the manse, who really 
felt themselves scandalized by such a grotesque fi- 
gure being permitted to ride up to their father s door. 
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And he who had never been bed-rid for a day, and 
had out-braved the storms of his native climate* 
and never shrunk from crossing hill and moor in 
the face of the wildest midnight winter blast, when 
duty called him, and, humanly speaking, from his 
hale constitution, might have continued to do so for 
many years -— at the age of seventy fell a prey to dis* 
appointment and wounded feelings. And his was not 
a lingering illness ; a few days did the work : his spi- 
rits sank ; his appetite forsook him ; he felt no pain 
and he took no medicine ; but from the bed on which 
he laid himself down in a state of exhaustion, that 
he had never before exhibited, he never rose again. 
And his wife and daughter could scarce believe that 
he was gone, even after they had wrapt him in his 
winding sheet ; and they sat and gazed on the large 
figure laid out before them, that the hand of disease 
had never touched; and it seemed like an incre- 
dible rumour when the news spread through the 
Strath, for every body remembered to have seen 
him pass by but a week before, or it seemed to 
them but a day. 

His son, a robust young Highlander, who had 
worked their land, and " guided their beasts," and, 
in short, done all the out-door work that was to do 
about the place, married, and went with his wife and 
father-in-law's family to America, 

Their landlord died, and his estates passed into 
the hands of a new proprietor, who came there only 
at the shooting season ; but when he came, as he was 
a keen improver, he turned every thing upside down. 
Among other improvements, he projected a new line 
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of road through die moor and die glen, and hy tiw 
bridge, for the accommodation of his wife, to g^ once 
perhaps in the year, to the parish church, instead of 
having to cross the hill and fbrd the river ; and ma 
die Macfarlanes* dwdling stood in the way, it wms 
ordered to be taken down , whidi was done — bat the 
road remains mimade to this day. 

Widow Macfarlane was too old (for her 3Fe8rs were 
more than those of her husband), and too infirm, and 
her feelings were too much deadened, to be much 
affected by all diese changes. But Miss Macfiurlane 
felt them keenly. She saw, when the spring came, 
their lltde spot of barley-groond lye waste, and no 
hand to dress it. And what would it have avmled 
her, although her brother had still been by her side P 
There was no use to sow the land whose harvest they 
.were never to reap — the land they expected shortly 
to see cut up by fifty mattocks, and covered with 
the shivers of the rocks to be blasted that lay be- 
neath the thin soil, and of the great whin&tones that 
lay on the top of it ; and in the hopelessness of the 
prospect before them, and the state of inactivity to 
which she was now necessarily reduced, poor Miss 
Macfarlane was thrown into a severe and lingering 
illness. But, as the plans of improvement could not 
be carried into effect so rapidly as they were framed 
in the projector's mind, they were not compelled to 
remove from their liabitation, as they expeeted, at 
the May term, but were allowed to remain in it till 
harvest. And a sad harvest it was to them — deso- 
lation without doors, and almost starvation within. 
Mrs. Macfarfame was incapable, from her years, of 
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forming any plan ag to their future mode of life, and 
her daughter had been too ill and dispirited to de- 
vise any means for obtaining a subsistence. And 
now, at the end of the summer season^ she was but 
beginning to regain her strength, and to venture to 
creep about a few paces before the door, 

A report of her weak state of health had been 
carried to the mansion-house by a person employed 
to survey the grounds, who had taken shelter one 
day in their cottage from a thunder shower, and in a 
few days after, a deputation arrived from the lady. 
This consisted of the head nursery-maid, a smart 
English woman, escorted by a man in livery, bear* 
ing a basket, the contents of which were scarcely 
welcome, from the ungracious manner in which they 
were presented. The man, it is true, was quiet 
and discreet, and made no complaints, although his 
white stockings were all bespattered; but his com* 
panion was in a regular, insolent, bad humour ; and 
her tongue went as glibly as ever it had g^one in her 
life ; and she talked with unpardonable disrespect of 
the heather and the hills, and the roads, and every 
thing connected with the highlands ; and she shewed 
that she had reason to complain ; for, besides the 
black border round the skirt of her gown, there were 
various other indications that she had landed into 
a peat-moss, in endeavouring to find out the short 
cut she was directed to take, and she was up to the 
ankles in brown loam, and she sat down upon the 
comer of a wooden chest, and took off, in de- 
spair, her slippers, which had never been on before, 
and were not fit ever to go on again. The old deaf 
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iymiMiUiitedy and, wilb some degree of teet, 
more deaf thiHt usoal^ m that she heard nothings 
that waa not agreeable toheur ; theonly saw the plight 
the flippaiit dame was id, who^ for what the knevr, 
was the lady herself, ot if not the ladjr, she might 
have as much, or more in her power, which was vAl 
the same thing ; and she paid her all doe homage 
accordingly ; and she scraped and wiped her shoes, 
anduitered many expressions of commiseration, both 
m Gaelic and English, and ofiered to wash out th^ 
hem of her gown. But to this the man objected, as 
his duties at home would not permit such delay ; 
of which lemonatiance Mrs. Macfarlane prudently 
did not hear a word, otherwise it would have disck>sed 
So her the quidity of her female visitor. So, with 
undiminished respect, she courtesied to the ground, 
and continued her obeisances till she finally parted 
with the English kdy, whom she convoyed to the 
termlnatioa of the little footpath that extended not 
many yards &om her own door, and led to the track* 
less field of heath through which the strangers had 
to pass. 

Miss Mae&rlane had been engaged en^tying 
the basket of its contents, which consisted of the 
residue of a feast ^- fragments of high-dressed and 
costly dishes^ which the Mac&rlanes had never seen 
nor heard of before ; and tiiey wcaDe at a loss to dis-^ 
tinguii^ whether diey were composed of fish or flesh 
or fowl ; and upon trial, they ooold not eat, or at 
least did not relish them ; for it is a mistdie to 
think that p<ior and hui^ry peo|^ can eat any thing. 
They are too oflten very fiuitidious in their taste in 
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regard to TtotBab* But the basket eoataiiied a mora 
judiciotts pneseai than these Tiands which oovid not 
be appreciateil. There were fbur botUes of wine — * 
two of Port* and two of Madeira. 

A meesage had been left, that Mm Macfarlane 
was to caliat tbemaiMion-hoafle as soon as she was 
able, aa the hdj wished particvlarfjr to see her ; but 
the poor jouag woman, anuonsly hoping to hear 
somethiDg that would be comforting to herself and 
mother ia regard to their future prospects, went 
before she had recovered her strength. When riie 
arrivedy after her toilsome, drear j walk, she was p«t 
into ao apartment on the ground floor, which was 
undergoing some alteration. There was a new win- 
dow breaking out, and a new grate building in. Tlie 
men were not actwaMy at work, for it was their din* 
ner time ; but all their implements were lying riMmt, 
and she took a seat where (die could fod it, among 
stones and lime, and carpenters' and masons' tools, 
and diere she sat, it migfat not be half an hour, but 
it looked to her a whole one. At length she was 
summoned to the lady's presence. Miss Macfarlane 
had been accustomed all her days to an earthen floor, 
and widls j^anned with smoke, and rafters over her 
head fringed wltli soot. She had seen but few of 
the elegancies of life ; but she was not a woman of 
vulgar mind. The mere splendour of ^e rich fmv 
niture of the apartments through which she passed 
did not aiect her; but the sight of the lady, into 
whose presence she was introduced, caused a sen- 
lation she had never till then experienced. She 
had, in ftct, never before seen a perfectly ek^gant 
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female* She had been used to bronsed complexions, 
and bleached locks^ or red frisly heads; and her 
imagination could not have pictured any form like 
that of the radiantly beautiful woman that was now 
before her; and there were two little boys, under 
the age of five, with golden curls, and as attractively 
lovely as their mother, playing about; and there 
were birds, and flowers, and perfumes, and an air of 
enchantment seemed to breathe through the apart* 
ment ; and Miss Macfarlane, in her black bonnet and 
grey duffle cloak, and black stuff-gown, which bore 
about with them an intolerable smell of peat smoke, 
felt, while she stood in the middle of the room, a 
degree of embarrassment which she never had felt 
before. And the lady did not help her out of it. She 
spoke to the children, but was some moments before 
she addressed Miss Macfarlane. She rose not from 
her couch, nor did she bid the poor, pale creature, 
almost fainting with fatigue, sit down. She probably 
thought that Miss Macfarlane had no right to be a 
judge of good breeding ; nor did she pretend to be 
so. But she, as every body else does, knew what 
kindness is ; and the illusion which the first sight of 
the lady created, seemed to vanish, by the repul* 
sive way with which she received her. She had 
indeed at all times a disappointing manner for one 
so exquisitely lovely. But it was not pride, but 
selfishness, and a total indifference to every thing 
unconnected with herself. She was spoiled by the 
admiration which her beauty had always received, 
and the idolatrous homage tliat her husband paid to 
her charms ; and if her life did not fall a sacrifice to 
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over«ii»dulgeiieey like that of Sir Kcnekn D^bys 
wife, * she was, at least, rendered an almost uaeleM 
member of society. Her business with Miss Mac- 
fiuiaoe was — a proposal of taking her into the family 
as aa assistant to the housekeeper and lady's rnaid-^ 
in sliorty to be a useful person in the house, and to 
do what the other upper*servant8 lefl undone. Not 
an enviable post truly ! But to a person who had 
little else than the prospect before her of starving* 
this was not an offer to be rejected. But then, if 
she acceptedi how was her mother to be attended 
to? She would require to be with the family the 
greater part of the year in England — and was her 
modier to be left alone ? She saw, by a look of dis- 
satisfaction that passed over the lady's countenanGe» 
that she did not anticipate even hesitation as to tlie 
proposal, far less a refusal. But Miss Macfarlane 
did refuse. In simple, but forcible language, she 
depicted her mother's age, and infirmities, and help- 
lessness ; and her conviction, that, however advanta- 
geous the situation, it was a manifest duty to remain 
with her parent. She furthermore stated her wish 
to have employment at home, wherever her future 
home might be — that she could take in work, or 
keep a school. But the lady had nothing to do with 
Miss Mac&rlane*s plans or wishes as r^arded her- 
self. So, without paying the least attention to the 
latter part of her discourse, she pulled the bell, to 
have the noisy children removed; and Miss Mac- 
fitflime made her retreat, along with the maid and 

* "Riete are raxiotts accounti of the cause of her death. 
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the man who came to take away the beautiful, re- 
bellious little urchins. 

Thus ended this negociation. The poor weary 
creature, disappointed and dispirited, recrossed her 
native moors, which seemed longer and drearier flian 
ever they had done before. And when she got home, 
and sat down, her heart palpitated, and a sort of 
nervous agitation came over her, and she trembled, 
and sobbed, and gasped for breath ; and the old wo- 
man's efforts could not compose her ; nor was she 
composed till the long dreary night was closed in 
around them, and then, while her mother slept 
soundly by her side, a quiet, copious flood of heart- 
relieving tears fell upon her pillow ; and when these 
were exhausted, she felt amazed at herself why she 
should have been so agitated. 

When the lady reported to her husband Miss 
Macfarlane's rejection of the proffered situation, he 
pronounced her to be a most ungrateful, undeserving 
person ; one, in short, who ought to get leave to 
shifl for herself as she could — and so, poor creature, 
she did. 

She had never been farther south in her life than 
Perth ; but she had heard a great deal of Edinburgh, 
and besides her predilection for a place of which she 
had heard a very favourable report, she was advised 
by her friends to try her fortune there. So they 
sold off every thing, but their feather-bed, and a 
chest of gean-tree drawers, and a little wooden-clock 
which hung upon the wall of their room ; and the 
old woman insisted on retaining also her small two- 
handed wheel for spinning flax, and her big wheel for 
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spiiming wool, and her cards, although her daughter 
remonstrated against it, and tried to dissuade her, 
on account of the difficulty of having them carried 
safely such a distance, as well as the entire useless- 
ness of these articles after they should be brought to 
their destination ; but the old woman would not be 
convinced that spinning was a profitless employment. 
On their arrival, they sought out some highland 
cousins, who received them cordially enough, and did 
not deny the relationship. Miss Mac&rlane excelled 
in needle-work ; and ishe intimated to her friends her 
intention of taking in sewing, and hoped they would 
employ her. But her relatives were of that econo* 
mical, wealthy class, who never expend what they 
can save, and nothing was given to do out of the 
house that could be done in it. They would have 
considered it worse than waste and extravagance, to 
employ any one to do what they could do them- 
selves ; and they were not clannish enough to make 
any exception, even in favour of a needy relative. 
But they recommended her to a respectable shop, 
where orders were received for outfits of linens for 
gentlemen going abroad ; and here Miss Macfarlane, 
after endeavouring in vain to drive a better bargain, 
was obliged to agree to take shirts to do at sixpence 
a-piece. She continued at this for about a year. A 
shirt she could not make in a day ; and she usually 
sat up half of the night to finish the task she im- 
posed upon herself. And, Oh ! it was a wretched 
pittance aft;er all — sixpence a-day for strangers, in 
a strange place, to pay for every thing as they re- 
quired it ! But she did not complain ; and she would 
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have peraerered ; bat her health gave waj» «bd she 
resolved to make an effort to do something for which 
Ae should be better remunerated. She cared not 
for herself for she was as self-denied a creattire as 
ever lived; bnt her heart was like to break when 
she saw her old mother enfeebled^ and sinking under 
actual insufficiency of sustenance. She made aonne 
attempts to collect a scfaoirf. A few bare-footed 
children came for a few weeks, then dropped awaj, 
and never paid* She then made application for work 
from private fiunilies ; and she had the good fi)rtane, 
at the very outset, to be recommended to a lady 
who was a noted promoter of, and talker about, all 
charitable and religious things. The lady gave her, 
as a beginning, a complete dress for a walking child, 
consisting of frock and trowsers, of very fine mate* 
rials. Miss Macfarlane sat late and early till these 
were finished ; but as she never had done any ifaiDg 
of that sort before, she was at a loss what cfaaige to 
make. She, therefore, called at the Repository fiv 
Females' Work, in Queen Street, and requested to 
be informed what she ought to ask. SHae was told 
that, beautiful as the work was, she should not ex- 
pect more than one-and-sixpence. This was, no 
doubt, a disappointment; but, as she was to deal 
with a charitable lady, she was not without hope 
that she should get a great deal more; and 'when 
her employer asked her what she charged, she ikl- 
teriDgly said, eighteenpence, although in her heart 
she expected twice that sum. 

" Eighteenpence !" echoed the lady ; << Oh no^ I 
cannot give you that. The most that I can or will 
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^ve is eightpence ; and if jou cannot take that, I 
know plenty who willy and be most thankful for it."* 

She took the money, and as she went along the 
streets, she was so blinded with her tears, that she 
scarcely saw the way before her ; and when she got 
home, and had to pay the people at the foot of the 
stair for the half-hundred»weight of coals and the 
candles ahe had used, she had not wherewith to buy 
a morsel for her starving parent ; and she sat down 
and sobbed, as if life would sob out of her. 

It was about four weeks afler this circumstance 
that James Dennistoun went to see them. They 
Uved at the top of a high land of houses which were 
not all occupied, and the few tenants which were in 
it not of the most respectable character. He groped 
his way up a very dark narrow stone stair, at the top 
of which was a flight of wooden steps. When he 
ascended these, he was still in darkness, except the 
star-light of a clear frosty winter sky, visible through 
a few panes of glass in the roof. He groped with 
his hands, till he found, at the end of the landing- 



* We would recommend to economical ladies to take good 
bargains and cheap work, only where they can with a clear 
consdence. Let them beat down the exorbitant charges of 
CttiuoDable milliners and mantoa-makers. Let them take good 
^^aigains, if they can get them, at the shops where they ask 
double value for their goods $ and, above all, let them take 
<^eap bargains at the roupings of the effects of miserly old-maids 
uid bachelors, — but do not grind the faces of the poor, parti- 
cularly of yoor own sex ; for it is a grievous thing to see the 
^'Oany respectable females starring, not on account of their idle- 
11^ but theix iU-requited industry. 

q2 
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plaoei ftn open door, hot still there was no light. He 
saw a window, and the reflection ftt>ni a smail mitrw 
opposite to him, and he stood and looked, and lis- 
tened, at a loss what to do. At length he said — << Is 
there any one here ?" But no answer was returned 
to him. He listened again. There was not a sound 
of breaUiing. But although there was no indication 
of any Hying soul being there, he was sure that it 
must be an inhabited dwelling, for, as he moved 
a few steps forward into the room, he felt that he 
was treading on a carpeted floor, and he stumbled on 
a cluur and table, and a clock was ticking, and as he 
stood, it struck seven, in a rapid weak chime. He 
was on the point of making bis way down stairs 
again, when he heard the sound of ascending foot- 
steps, and the glimmer of an approaching light be- 
gan to shew the furniture of the apartment, and 
shortly appeared a young woman bearing a candle 
in her hand. She was too extenuated to look well ; 
but she was not otherwise than comely, and she was 
sensible-looking, and her attire was not that of one 
whose dress is put in order for an occasion, but it 
was that of habitual neatness. She was pale, very 
pale, and her brow was deeply furrowed, and through 
the black hair braided upon it, a few premature sil- 
ver hairs were discernible. Miss Macfarlane started 
when she perceived a gentleman standing at the top 
of the stair ; but, on a second look, the very striking 
family resemblance that he bore to his sister made 
her at no loss to judge who he was. She apologised 
for the length of tlie stair and the darkness of the 
night; as she showed him into the interior of the 
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a p irHiien t , whidi he hod now an opportunity to surrey^ 
Every thing was neat and respectable ; but the air 
of the chamber was cold and comfortless. A kettle 
stood upon the side of the grate, but there was no 
fire .^ only there remained traces that one had been 
there, peiiiaps recently, for a few white ashes were 
in €be bottom of the grate, and scattered on the 
hearth ; and by the fire-place was an arm-chair, with 
an old red cushion in it, behind which stood a wheel, 
with some Dutch lint upon the rock ; and as he cast 
iuB eye about the room, he observed a bed in a re- 
cess, with dark blue* checkered curtains, which were 
tucked up ; and under the glaring patched coverlet, 
there lay a figure stretched out, but so still and so 
straight, that Mr. Dennistoun was startled, for it 
looked so like a corpse, and he hesitated to approach 
it He said to Miss Mac&rlane, that if any medical 
advice were wanted, he had come instead of his sis- 
ter, and that no time should be lost. 

** I give you a thousand thanks for your kindness," 
said Miss Mac&rlane, in a low tremulous voice; 
'^ but I fear, Sir, that I might have spared you the 
trodi>le of coming. My mother is past your skill, or 
any human skill. Oh, I should have gone to beg 
firom door to door, rather than let it come to this I*' 
And as she spoke, she gave a hysterical sobi and sank 
down upon a chair, and hid her face with both her 
hands. James Dennistoun was timid and unobtru- 
sive, but he was not, as many diffident people are, 
wanting in presence of mind. He snatchei up the 
candle, and approached the bed, to see if the old 
woman was really gone. He folded back the bed*> 
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dotfaesy which were op about her fiice. She looked 
as pale and as ghastly as a corpse ; and there was 
almost as little genial warmth aboat her. Bat there 
was life : she was breathing ; her eyes were staring 
and her cheeks were hollow, and her lips were apart, 
and her tongue looked swollen and parched. A 
chalky paleness was about her mouth ; and in both 
her hands, which were resting upon her chest, up 
ahnost at her throat, she clasped something. He put 
forward his hand to feel her pulse. Her touch was as 
cold as death ; but when he endeavoured to raise her 
wrist for that purpose, she grasped the more closely 
what was in her hands, and her eyes looked wilder, 
which were the only signs of consciousness about her. 
Mr. Dennistoun put down the candle, and with both 
his hands took hold of hers. She gave a feeble groan 
or low murmuring in her throat, while he disengaged 
from her grasp what she held so firmly, and what 
seemed to be a piece of coarse tweeled sacking. It 
was, indeed, a small meal-bag turned inside out ; and 
jt was moist with her saliva, and there were marks of 
her tongue having licked it all over, and the flour of the 
meal was still upon her parched lips. God alone 
knows what were the feelings of the young man's 
heart at this discovery. Bitter as they were, and ex- 
perienced with tenfold bitterness by him, on account 
of his own circumstances, it were good for some 
who never witnessed poverty, to feel such pangs as 
shot across his breast, when he who had suffered in 
his own person many, many privations, saw a scene 
of wretchedness such as he had never seen before, 
and, worst of all, had not the means to relieve. An 
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ejwiiktfawi, begguig God to direct him, aknost audi* 
Uj esciy e d his lips. By duB time Miss Mac&rkme 
had recorered from her agitation^ and probably re- 
oofeved the toooer because left to herself. She novr 
approached the bed. She seemed the monument of 
hopeleanoess, when she uttered, ** Oh Sir, it was aU 
my fiiult — I should have begged, but I was ashamed. 
I worked till I was almost blind, and got nothing for 
it ; but then I should have begged. Nobody would 
have been so cruel as to refuse me a morsel for my 
mother." And she clasped her hands, and, in a 
harrowing tone of remorse, she made a painful 
reiteration of the words, ** I should have begged — 
yes, I should have begged." 

What James was sufiPering at this moment is not to 
be described. He had not a farthing at command. 
And what would money have availed to a person in 
whom life seemed almost extinct ? He felt the pulse 
again — it was scarcely beating. He asked Miss 
Macfarlane if she had nothing in the house, for he 
scarcely knew what he was saying. She said she 
had not an article but what was in a tea-cup, which she 
took down from a little bo(^-shelf, and in it there was 
a spoonful of coarse raw sugar and water, with which 
she had, from time to time, moistened her mother's 
lips. She told him that she was afraid to be in the 
dark, in case of what might happen, and that she had 
gone out for a candle just before he came, but the 
people would scarcely trust her. ^ And what am I to 
do. Sir ?" she exclaimed, in a tone of anguish ; and 
she sobbed and trembled, and her teeth chattered ; 
and although not such an appalling picture as the 
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dying woman, she seemed a more pitiable object than 
the. James Dennistoun, with his hands crossed upon 
his breast, appeared to be solemnly offering up some 
silent ejaculations. He then said to Miss Macfiirlane, 
'< Could you contrive to get on a fire ? Your mother 
is . benumbed with cold, as well as almost gone for 
want. You must beg or borrow coals of a neighbour. 
But if you cannot do that, I shall go myself and 
see what I can do for you." He hurried away, and 
entering the little shop at the bottom of the stair, 
he ordered the woman to send up coaU and bread, 
which she did without delay, asking no questions 
where the payment was to come from. 

In about an hour and a half, Mr. Dennistoun re- 
turned. By that time a good fire was blazing in the 
grate. He drew from his pocket a bottle, of wine, and 
presented it to Miss Macfarlane ; he then put a sum 
of money into her hand. She thanked him in a voice 
scarcely articulate, and wept as she laboured to ex- 
press her gratitude. 

" Do not thank me," said the youth, with that 
upright manner and firm tone which shewed that he 
really felt that no thanks were due to him. ** This 
supply is not from me ; therefore do not thank me 
for it. I am as poor as yourself; for so Providence 
has ordered ; and I am not ashamed of it. I men- 
tion it to you for your comfort, as it sometimes re- 
conciles one to their lot when they hear that it is 
not singular. I spoke of your situation to some of 
my companions at a class I have just been at, and 
this is what they gave me for your relief. Be of good 
cheer. God hath chosen the poor of this world. 
We shall all, I trust, be rich hereafter.*' 
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PART III. 

FRIENDS, BOTH OLD AND NEW. 

Not undezneath green shades, by fotmtaixu shrill, 
Amidst the Njonphs and Syrens, fruits, and flowen. 
Is placed our bliss, but on the rough steep hill 
Of virtue, climbed through sunshine, snow, and showers. 

Wippek's Toito, 

When a man stands in need of a dinner, he is sel- 
dom asked out. Feasts are not made for the hungry. 
This is the way of the world ; and the world will 
have its own way, in spite of all precept, divine and 
human. 

There is on record an affecting memorial of a 
poor widow, who went out to gather a few sticks to 
dress her last meal for herself and her child, before 
they resigned themselves to die. And that was at 
a time when the dew and the rain were withheld 
from the earth, and the &mine was sore in the land. 
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But it is to be feared, that in the present day, when 
neither are the brooks dried up, nor the gamers 
empty, there are too nuuiy widows in this land, who 
sit down to dieir last morsel, with as little haman 
prospect of relief as she had, when she met the man 
of God at the gate of the city. 

It was almost midnight before James Dennistoun 
returned home. He left not Mrs. Mac&rlane until 
he had administered to her the cordial, and used 
every means to restore her, in which humane work 
he was assisted by the woman who sold the coals ; 
for she, as soon as she had shut her shop, came up 
to offer her services — a kindness she had never 
shown before to these unfortunate neighbours of 
hers, she having always kept aloof from them, from 
a very reasonable fear of being induced to give them 
goods upon credit, which she, a poor woman her- 
self, could not afford to do. At James's suggestion, 
she kindly agreed to remain with them during the 
night. 

It was not till next morning, when he went back 
to inquire for his patient, that he learned the full 
extent of their distressed circumstances. He had 
scarcely arrived, when the officers came to carry 
away their furniture, which had been for some time 
under sequestration for the rent. The knowledge 
of this fact had made people decline giving them 
credit. Part of the few pounds which Mr. Dennis- 
toun had collected the night before, was given to 
the men, and they were dismissed for the present. 

The composure in Miss Macfarlane's countenance 
proved to James that her mother was at least no 
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wcnrse. She shewed^ upon the whole, sjmptoms of 
ameBdiaenU Bat he ctiscovered that she was sufPer- 
iag from a slight mflamed sore throat, whidi in 
some degree obstructed her swallowing. This, Miss 
Madbrlane said, was a complaint to which she was 
sobjeet. 

The circumstances of these two poor fenales took 
up the attention of James Dennistoan for several 
dajs. Theirs was a case which to relieve effectually 
required more than ordinary exertions from a person 
who had no means himself But he did relieve it. 
A blessing seemed alwa3rs to follow whatever this 
youth engaged in. Mrs. Macfarlane gradually reco- 
vered ; and he was enabled, by the kind and willing 
contributions of gentlemen to whom he spoke^ to 
dear all their little debts, and to give them a con- 
siderable overplus for dieir subsistence. His sisters 
also took part in the work, and they interested their 
female acquaintances, and were the means of finding 
lor Miss Macfarlane better and more permanent 
employment. 

The Macfarlanes* story was altogether but a dis- 
mal variety of incident to poor Mrs. Cunninghame 
and her orphans ; but scenes such as it, were the 
only variety at that time in their dreary, but not 
unpn^table lives. 

There was, however, one palliation to their own 
distress — - they had no personal debt. They never 
purchased what they could not immediately pay for ; 
and although they were singularly respected by 
tradespeople for their punctuality, and might have 
had credit from them to any amount, they did not 
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avail themselves of it, but adhered more stricdj 
than ever to their principle^ and chose the alterna- 
tive of wanting even the necessaries of life, rather 
than of incurring debt. In regard to their affairs at 
this time, legal measures, as has already been stated, 
were asleep. But there was still a show of some- 
thing doing in their matters by their well-wishers. 
Opinions were offering, conferences were holding, 
and scores of friendly letters were passing between 
them and Mrs. Cunninghame's London solicitors. 

The most anxious and zealous of their friends was 
Mr. Murray, an elderly gentleman j of narrow income, 
who kept house with his sister. He was a simple- 
hearted person, but possessed most of the qualities 
required in a friend. He was sincere, disinterested, 
actively benevolent, anxious, and prayerful. He 
was the only human being who knew the privations 
they endured, for they shewed no external signs of 
poverty. He, without informing them, went to their 
agents, and tried to rouse them to activity. He 
convened their friends, and consulted about mea- 
sures for their immediate relief. The only thing 
that appeared which could be done was, for one or 
more to advance, upon moderate interest, a' few 
hundred pounds, which should meet their wants till 
James got through with his studies, and into a situ- 
ation ; ' and until a plan could be devised for the girls 
to turn their talents to account, which might be 
done by and by, as the younger sister was now above 
sixteen. No one objected to this proposal ; nay', it 
was applauded as the only feasible thing that could 
be thought of. But here the matter rested, — no- 
body's loan was forthcoming. 
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Mr« Murray was disheartened at the failure of tliis 
attempt to serve his friends, but not in such a degree 
as . to deter him from persevering. After revolving 
the matter over and over in his own mind, and sleep- 
ing and waking upon it, he determined to try another 
quarter. He knew Lady Maitland's charitable zeal, 
and that she possessed the means. He therefore 
purposed to ask her to advance such a sum as she 
could conveniently spare, and he was certain that, 
with regard to interest and other stipulations, he 
should have no difficulty in getting it all settled in a 
way very advantageous to his friends. Without com- 
muiucating his intention to a living soul, he stole out 
upon his benevolent errand. He had not seen Lady 
Maitland for many years. He had a great respect 
for her, as indeed he had for every one that was 
anxious to do good ; and he was naturally disposed 
to view people in the most charitable light. His rea- 
son, although he never expressed it to any one, for 
not visiting Lady Maitland, was, that he felt it ex- 
tremely painful for him to refuse assistance to her 
schemes, all of which he would have promoted if he 
could ; for he not only approved of the object of most 
of them, but gave her great credit for her praise- 
worthy exertions and perseverance. But his means 
were exceedingly limited. He had two sisters de« 
pendant entirely upon him. The one, as has already 
been stated, kept his house. The other, who had 
met with some diappointment which had shattered 
her nerves and injured her health, was a poor object 
of pity, boarded at a distance from her friends. This 
claim upon him, which no other could supersede, took 
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MvajaoonndenUepartof hisBDnfliDoome, and he 
was ooostiaiaed to tbe frugal measures be adopted ; 
aud not a shilling could he give wwmy hot what was 
a real sacrifioe of personal comfort. 

Lady MaiUand was not a fittle suiprised at his visit 
He did not immediately broach the subject he had 
conw upon, but entered with interest into all her 
Ladyship's benerolent plans. He paid ber down at a 
word ten shillings for the benefit of some case, into 
the merits of which he did not enter, nor had he any 
distinct idea of what it was ; but he was so intent 
upon his own errand, that he was willing to clear 
away, by his concession to all her demands, every 
impediment to success. He paid three shillings for 
a book of religious controversy, written by a student 
who could find no publisher but Lady Maitland; 
moreover, he took in hand to find places £6t two go- 
vernesses and a writer's apfHrentice, and pupils for a 
teacher of the German language. He promised, that 
is to say, he did not object to transfer his patron- 
age Irom his own to her Ladyship's dtarj^woxossa and 
coal-merchant. In a word, he undertook, in his zeal 
to serve his fri^ids, the Dennistouns (than whom 
nothing of a worldly nature was nearer his heart), to 
do and say every thing that Lady Maitland imposed 
upon him. At last he unfolded the object of his mis- 
sion. Lady Maitland was so delighted with Mr. Mur- 
ray's obligingness, that she was almost on the point 
of acceding to his request. But Lady Maitland could 
60 nothing without taking the advice of her man <^ 
business, which was but reasonable and right. Every 
body knows what a law-agent's advice would be on 
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the subject ; and Lady Maitland*s agent was one who 
had basked always in sunshine, and had very little 
commiseration for those who lived under cloudy and 
rainy skies. To lend money without proper security, 
which the Dennistouns could not give in the present 
position of their affairs, was what no man nor woman 
in their senses would do. And as to lending it for 
a share of the property at stake, that was out of the 
question, as her adviser informed her it was prohi- 
bited by the law. To these unanswerable reasons for 
declining to grant the accommodation, he added many 
sensible remarks, which exactly accorded with Lady 
Maitland's ideas, and which nobody could gainsay, 
as they were unquestionably as rational things as 
could be said on the occasion. He remarked, that 
every man and woman must put to their hand and 
work when there was a necessity for it. " Most as- 
suredly," responded Lady Maitland. That if people 
have but twenty shillings of income they ought to 
live on nineteen. << Undoubtedly," replied Lady 
Maitland. He further observed, that economy was a 
most admirable property in young people — indeed, 
both in young and old, — and where there was eco- 
nomy, there was never any difficulty or necessity for 
money-borrowmg. This met with Lady Maitland's 
cordial assent ; and he went on to remark, that he 
suspected there was a great deal of pride to contend 
with in dealing with that sort of people. It is to be 
taken for granted that he meant the Dennistouns ; 
but what sort of people he fancied them to be, he 
lefl undefined. But Lady Maitland comprehended 
his meaning clearly; and what he only suspected, 

r2 
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■he could have sworn to ; and in reply to his obser- 
vatioBy she appealed to him if he thoii^ht any thing 
ooold be more sinful than pride, or, to say the lasat 
of it, more foolish* 

The gentleman agreed that nothing could be worse, 
in his opinion ;. and when they had settled this point 
in such an orthodox manner betwixt them, he pro- 
nounced it to be his determination, that if his family 
ever were in need, he should make his sons break 
stones upon the road, and his daughters teaze wool, 
rather than let them be idle. To these magnanimous 
sentiments Lady Maitland responded with all her 
heart, and she repeated them a hundred times; that 
is to say, she told them to every body she conversed 
with for the next six months afler they had been 
uttered by her counsellor, whom she discovered to be 
really a much more sensible and pious man than she 
previously had considered him ; and this affair ran in 
her mind till she became occupied with a deeply in- 
teresting case of a foreigner — a man of high birth — 
in short, a nobleman in his own country, which luckily 
took her mind entirely off the Dennistouns' affairs ; 
and to him she actually gave fifty pounds in hard 
cash, without uttering a syllable to her man of busi- 
ness on the subject. This man of rank, whom Lady 
Maitland patronised, decamped with her benefaction, 
and sundry others, whilst his benel^ctresses were 
entranced with admiration of his fine abilities, and 
before they had discovered whence he came. And 
we forbear to state who he really was — whether a 
Jew or Gentile, a Spaniard or a Pole, an Italian or 
French Count, or native of the Emerald Isle^ lest 
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it should he in&rred that W0. had tome particular 
{vejudice agamst the country or the craed we might 
apecnfy* And it would be iojustioe to ourBehret to 
aUow such an inference to be drawn, when we can 
from the heart say that we have no prejudice against 
any tribe of our fellow-creatures, aldiough we cer- 
tainly love those of our own country best, on the 
same groimds as we love the members of our own 
household better than the strangers we may meet in 
the common intercourse oi life, whom we never saw 
before, and may never see again. 

Lady Maitland, as was agreed on, wrote a note to 
Mr. Murray, requesting him to call on her, to hear 
^e result of h^ conference with her agent. Mr. 
Murray heard it with all the disappointment which 
people experience at the failure of any scheme very 
near their heart, and of whose success they had 
been almost sure. But, although not very good at 
disguising his feelings, he strove to conceal them. 
He was not a neglectful man ; but it is true that the 
half of Lady Maitland*s commissions had escaped his 
memory, and he was rather taken unawares when he 
found that not one iota of all that he had undertaken 
had slipped from hers. He did not, however, enter 
so cordially into all her plans as on the former occa* 
sion. He was sadly cast down. But he made use 
of all the tact that he was master of, and truly that 
was not a great deal ; and he endeavoured to appear 
unconcerned, and to take an interest in what she was 
saying. She refreshed his memory on every point 
that he had forgotten ; and he promised a second time 
to execute all her commissions ; and, without having 
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the power to refusey and without examining the bar- 
gains he was purchasing, he paid for, and deposited va 
his pockets, a lot of pin-cushions and fancy baskets, 
and black velvet butterflies, to wipe pens with. But 
it may be stated that he never used pens, for he was 
no writer himself, and never handled a pen except to 
sign his name when he drew his annuity ; and he had 
no favourable opinion of people who wrote much, 
especially females ; and he often said, that if he had 
daughters, he would not allow them to be taught to 
write at all. This day's transaction confirmed the 
prejudice ; and he ever afterward had a strong anti- 
pathy to all writing whatever, if it were possible that 
any being so gentle and beneficent could harbour an 
antipathy. But he was never known to do any thing 
so violent or indicative of passion in the whole course 
of his life as on this occasion ; for he actually tossed 
the black butterflies into the fire, whenever he got 
home ; but the harmless pin-cushions and baskets he 
took carefully from his pockets, and delivered to his 
sister, to do with them what she pleased. 

Mrs. Cunninghame was now rather inclined to de- 
spond, when she saw that every source was dried up ; 
and she grieved on account of what could not be re- 
called— -her having given consent to certain steps 
which had been taken in her afiairs — and when she 
was repining, both at what had been done and left 
undone, and foreboding the most distressing issue to 
their prospects, and silently weeping in all the feeble- 
ness of helpless old age and poverty, her grandson 
James, who, in the midst of all, bore an unclouded 
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brovr and tnitrdabled hreBBi, temaaied her that all 
things were workiDg together for good; and hii 
t^faeering, heaTen-born amOes, aod faith-fareathing 
wordB, broke in upon her like sundiine, and dried her 
tears. He assured her that second causes can only 
woric so far as they are permitted ; and that if all 
their trials and losses were the means of improving 
in them one Oiristian virtue, thej were so much 
gain ; and that there is nothing which should be con* 
sidered a real evil, except that which may endanger 
the salvation of the soul. 

" Whenever I feel tempted to dread any trial/' 
said he, as they were assembled one evening to fimuly 
worship, << I remember how easily and uneiqiectedly 
it cia be removed out of the way ; and I never yet 
felt perplexed about difficulties, but it came forcibly 
into my mind what the desponding women said among 
themselves on the monuDg of the first Christian 
Safabsth — * VHio shall roll us away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre ? And when they looked, 
they saw that tiie stone was rolled away from the 
door of the s^ralchre, for it was very great.' " 

And he chose for the portion of Scripture which 
he read that night, the chapter from which these 
texts are takeui and he selected his favourite Psalm, 
— " The Lord's my Shepherd, I'U not want" — And 
a more confiding, grateful, joyful strain, could not 
have risen from hb heart and lips, if he had been 
abounding in all the Uessings this life can give ; or 
rather it should be said, if his happy spirit, freed 
^tota its tabernacle of clay, had been rejoicing amidst 
the unmortal sweets of the Paradise of God. 
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On the day following, James having gone to dine 
at Mr. Murray's, where he was a frequent and wel- 
come guest, Agnes and Charlotte set themselves 
to some. work which they were anxious to finish. 
Mrs. Cunninghame was dozing by the fire, and her 
favourite Frank at her side, had his head resting on 
her shoulder, when the announcement of a stranger 
rather annoyed them, by breaking up the quiet and 
busy evening they hoped to have. The person who 
called did not come into the room, but sent in her 
name, with a request to see one of the young ladies. 
She was an old servant of their family, and had been 
married a number of years since. 

Her husband kept a dark dirty den of a shop near 
the head of the Cowgate, where he drove a trade in 
salt and sand, pease and beans, buttons of blue, and 
barley, meal and cheese, lamp-oil and cotton-wick, 
sharps and barley* dust, red herrings and salt fish in 
all its variety — tusk and ling, cod and seth^ or eoie» 
mieiethf herrings on the spit and in the pickle, sour^ 
milky and camsionet dipt-candles, fresh butter and 
brimstone, mustard and American pearl-ashes, half- 
penny hanks of grey thread and darning needles, po- 
tatoes and penny beer, whitening and ivory black, 
gingerbread men and women, and quartern-loaves a 
penny under the standard price. She had served two 
successive generations of the Dennistoun family, in 
the joint capacity of laundress and dairy-maid. She 
had been taken into service from a child by the pre- 
sent family's paternal grandmother, and from her she 
had learned all her rules of economy, and none of 
these rules were forgotten. She practised them in her 
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own household, and talked of them in her circle on 
all possible occasions — and her circle now was no 
despicable one — she had risen in the scale of society* 
She mras now, as the wife of a respectable merchant 
and truly worthy elder of the Old Light, a person of 
some standing. Her maidenly appellation of Chirsty 
Butters was for ever discarded for the more dignified 
one of Mrs. Home. She was a person of yery home- 
ly, almost coarse features, with a sharp black eye. 
In her shop she was in appearance rather a dirtyish, 
tawdryish woman ; and when she went out on visits 
of importance, she seemed the very personification of 
vulgarity, with half her wardrobe on her back ; and 
no matter whether it might be June or January, 
perhaps a roaring-red printed gown, fawn-coloured 
shawl, fur tippet, tamboured collar, gauze napkin, 
and crape scarf — muff and reticule, rings on every 
finger, and cotton mits, lace borders in superabun- 
dance, and knots of sky-blue satin ribbon, velvet 
bonnet of the shape and size of a coal-scuttle, sur- 
mounted with a black lace veii^and hearse's plume of 
black feathers. She was a woman of sense and real 
merit, notwithstanding her bad taste in dress. She 
made her husband happy. She brought up herchil- 
dren according to the most approved rules for train- 
ing youth. She spared nothing on then: schooling, 
and what her own tongue could teach in the way of 
precept, she did not fail to inculcate, and she was 
continually inculcating. Her daughters were taught 
to sew satin-pieces and darning pieces, because old 
Mrs.Dennistoun, who was dead and gone,- had taught 
her daughters to do so thirty years before. . Her sons 
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were taq^ Latin and Hialhenaticsi ftr she oftea kk- 
menled her own ignoraace in these Old odiertarttBchcfly 
and h?nt^ that her educatkai had been noEleeted «— 
but by sajing so she could mean no reflection on her 
parenta> &r she said she was seasihle that things 
had not ooaaie to such a pitch in her youngs days as 
they were now ; and as she had 4aid aside the Scot* 
tish dialect, although she could not get firee of o&e- 
tain provincial expressions of her native county of 
> she pressed any word m or moI t» the Ei^^ish 
language into her serrice, to express h^ meaning aa 
ocfasion required; and she never &iled to wind c^ 
her discourse to her minister, when he fiivoured hev 
with a pastoral visit* or her sons' writing-master, 
when he came by special invitation to tea, and after 
she had enumerated all her i^ans of economy, and 
explained her education system, with a statem^it of 
its success, that she had tried every giraUi^e m tgton 
her &mi]y to bring them forward in the world. 

Such was the person who now paid the Denms« 
touns a visit She came about the twilight, and 
nothii^ of her dress was foigotten ; and in addition 
to her usual encumbrances, she had a basket, of the 
shi^ of a lady's reticule, but of the very largest 
size, a large dii^ cotton umlnfdla, and something 
in form Hke a bottle, tied iqB in a man's coloured 
podcet-handkerchief. She was not a frequent visitor; 
the servant never had seen her belbre, and was at 
a loss where to dii^se of such a guest, for she 
asked for the ladies in her vary best English. The 
basket, which was evidently a ponderous one, and 
the bottle, were startling acoonqpaniments for a lady 
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vkitor; but theo the towering black feathers de- 
manded some respect. The servant, therefore, erred 
aa the safe aide, by asking her to step up stairs, in- 
tendiag to shew her into a public room not much in 
use ; bat Mrs. Home declined, on the score of her 
shoes being dirty, and her fear of injuring the stair- 
carpets, and said that she would wait till one of the 
Miss Oennistouns came to her. She put down her 
basket* and stood upon the foot- mat, twirling her 
umbrella with the palm of her hand. Miss Charlotte 
Dennistoun then came out, and immediately ushered 
her, her basket, her bottle, and umbrella, into the 
rooni where the family were. After proper inquiries 
after health on both sides, Mrs. Home put down her 
umbrella* that she might have her hands free to 
unfold the contents of the basket. She drew forth 
a ling-fish, rolled up and tied with a string, and a 
Dutch cheese ; then undoing the knots of the pocket- 
handkerchief, she placed a sealed bottle upon the 
table, which she said was a bottle of French brandy, 
that she had got in a compliment from a gentleman 
<^ her acquaintance, the mate of a vessel which 
sailed between Leith and Rotterdam. She entered 
upcm the merits of the fish and of the cheese ; the 
former of which, she said, she could speak upon 
from experience, for she had had the neighbour of it 
boiled for her own and her faiiiily's dinner that very 
day, and it had not made her dry ; but indeed she 
was seldom dry after hard fish, if it was right made 
ready, but that every thing depended upon that; 
that it should be let come to the boil^ but never aU 
lowed to come through^ but just get leave to setter, — 

s 
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otherwise there was neither plensnre nor profit ni 
hard fish. As to the brandj, she could not pass her 
word for t/, but she could pass her word for the gentle- 
man who gave it to her, and he would not give her 
what was not Ugai, she was sure of that ; fiir less 
would she offer any thing that she thought was not 
so to the ladies ; and they must just excuse her for 
using the freedom to bring what could not be called 
3i' demist;* but people that had always dentistSj some- 
times liked a common thing for a change. She then 
brought from her pocket a small package of manna- 
croup, which she said that the same Dutch gentle- 
man had given her ; but her family were all robutky 
and required none of those niceties^ — indeed she 
never learned them with any thing but what you 
might call plain wholesome diet ; that she gave them 
their satisfaction of barley broth, and such as that, 
but very little butchery meat, for she highly dis- 
approved of stuffing the stomach with mixtures and 
combustibles ; and young people should not be overly 
fed, and parents were not legcd who did not iattend to 
all these things ; and she thought the mannacroup 
would be a fine thing for Mr. Frank ; and as she 
spoke, the poor sickly boy, in his wheeled cluur, 
gave her a sweet smile of thanks for her remem- 
brance of him. 

Mrs. Home, when she paid a visit, generally sat a 
couple of hours at the shortest, but on the present 
occasion she sat about twice that time. She usually 
gave a history of every thing regarding herself, her 

• Dainty. 
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ftmilj, and her business; but* that night, notwith- 
standing her lengthened' stayi she spoke little aflter 
having made her presents acceptable in the above 
manner. She plajed with her. umbrella^ and made a 
disagreeable jerking with her basket-lid. She wiped 
the perspiration from, h^r face with the coloured 
httadkerchief which had enveloped the bottle ; and 
no wonder that her face ^lid perspire under the vel- 
vet bonnet and the feathers; but entreaty could not 
prevail upon her to part with her hat while she sat, 
for ^e said that her cap was not ceremonious^ and 
besides that, she durst not sit a moment. Still she 
nev^r went away. At last the sound of the watch- 
man calling ten o'clock startled her. She rose and 
seized her umbrella and her basket. She. said that 
her husbandi bad seldom to challenge her for being 
out late, for,, indeed, ^le made it her study to shew 
him no bad example, for there was no saying what 
latitude he mi^it take, for as good a man as he was, 
if she were not tlrying every Mratagem upon him. 
Here she stopped short, and again laid down her 
basket and her umbrella. She took off her gloves, 
and searched first, one pocket and then the other. 
When she seemed to have found what she was in 
quest of, .she drew out her hand, and was evidently 
endeavouring to make a speech, but it would not 
8ttcceed4. At length ,she began about her husband, 
a subject on which she could be very eloquent, and 
she described him as by no means a precarious man. 
Mrs. Cunninghame and her young people thought by 
her manner that she was going to reveal something un- 
pleasant about him or his business. She made some 
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obcenrations on tlie .duties of a wife, and ezpresaed, 
ia strong termsy her disapprobation of all manner of 
dooanery ; but ended by stating her conyiotiony tiuu 
however good a man mi^t be, that it was not kjgfoi 
for a wife to tell him every thing ; at least this was 
hev idea, and this was her practice, and she found it 
to answer best; that, for example, what she was 
now going to say, she did not see there was any call 
to tell even her husband, for as good a man as he 
was, and a man that never said it was wrong she did. 
She unfolded a dirtyish piece of paper, which she 
handed to Miss Dennistoun, saying that that was her 
own, and her family knew nothing about it ; that she 
had earned it chiefly in the service of their grand- 
mother, Mrs. Dennistoun, who had added many a 
pound to it ; that she was sure it would be safer any 
where than with her, for her house was so full of 
MeckriBi and there was so little room io it, that she 
really might say that she had no enjoyment of her 
house ; that it was a wonder she kept her health, she 
who had been accustomed to plenty of air, and she 
got 80 seldom out now to take the air. Miss Den- 
nistoun meantime turned to the candle and looked at 
the paper. It was an endorsed bill for a hundred 
pounds sterling. Agnes did not exactly understand 
what she intended should be done with it, and asked 
her if she wished that she should take it in charge. 
Mrs. Home resumed her umbrella and basket, and 
said it was to be looked upon as no charge, and there 
was nobody to be accountable to for it ; and that she 
did not mean it to lie useless ; for that she had al- 
ways taught her husband and her family to be eame- 
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r, and to put every thing to a proper use ; there- 

^re, if Miss Dennistoun and Miss Charlotte, who 

were visiting and jaunting about the town, required 

any money, just to draw it immediately, and more 

dian welcome ; she only wished that it were more. 

Our reader may not be a believer in a special 
PferoTtdence ; and if so, we shall enter into no un- 
mannerly argument with him. But we are not 
ashamed to confess our own belief, and that we have 
credulously taken in what Flavel and other divines 
have said upon that subject. The above fact seems 
not mucK behind some instances they have recorded ; 
and ever since we heard it, we must acknowledge to 
have felt something like a superstitious scruple to 
say that any person looks vulgar^ lest under that 
disadvantageous exterior should be concealed such 
virtues as adorn not many of the bright ones of the 
earth. The result of Mrs. Home's visit was of so 
surprising a nature, that it precluded the possibility 
of the Dennistouns properly acknowledging the fa- 
vour. But next morning Miss Dennistoun repaired 
to her house, both to express their thanks, and also 
to give her such a written acknowledgment as might 
be required. The latter Mrs. Home decidedly re- 
fused ; she said she had no fear for the money, but she 
did not wish that it should be regarded as a debt at all. 
Agnes had some curiosity to know how she had sus- 
pected that they were in want of money, and Mrs. 
Home explained the matter after her own fashion. 
She had been to drink tea, two nights before, with a 
lady of her acquaintance, who kept a tavern on the 
Shore of Leith — here she could not resist giving an 

82 
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aoeount of this h^; and she mumiied i^ all ker 
▼iitaes bjT statiiig that she was modi respected by 
tlie gmaK^ of Leilh, and served inaBy of tben with 
table beer. Sbe farther infomied Misa DeaaiataiiB 
that there was in the oompanj thateveoing a gentle- 
man from Edinbu^hy who, ap g f ear iH fffyt knew ewvy 
thiog, and with him she came up Leith Walk. She 
did not expressly say how the conversation had be- 
gan ; but she hinted that she had be^Ei telling him 
how old Mrs. Dennistoun regulated her household, 
and this led her to discover that he knew about the 
family, and firom him she had an account of their cir- 
cumstances. She was not guilty, she said, of paying 
attention, yor common, to what an afUrm person 
would say, but he was a most sensible^ etUidng man, 
and he told her that they had a law-plea in London ; 
and she was led to understand, by his account, that 
the wriiert in London were no batter than the writers 
here. He also told, what grieved her more than my 
thing, that their house was sold at a wanwoHh^ to a 
aian who could not pay it but by instalments, and 
that the writer, for his iroubie m seilmg il, was to 
have all the money to himself; and she could not get 
over thinking of this, — the house in which they had 
all been bom, and in which their father and mother 
died ; and more than that, it was the house in which 
she first landed vrhen sbe came to Edinburgh twenty- 
three years ago, on the very day that Miss Dennis- 
toun was brought into the world. Mrs. Home farther 
stated, that she did not get a wink o£ sleep the whole 
night after, but whether it was what she heard, or 
the green tea, that put her off her rest, or her being 
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fttiffuedy or her finding erary thing fwd-rall when the 
eame bone, she could not determine ; nor could Ae 
fiad oui what the gentleman was that gave her all tUt 
iaaiglit, or where he stayed, for he parted from her at 
the comer of the North Bridge. But he was mintfar 
to a man that liyed upon his money, which she made 
no doubt he was» for he was both fat and fair, and his 
name was Mr. Mustard, and she heard the lady with 
whom they drank tea, call him Joseph sometimes, 

which led her to think he might be afrktui, 

Joseph Mustard ! a name as familiar to Agnes as 

her own ; but she did not see it necessary nor prudent 

to take any notice that she knew it. 

Joseph Mustard was no other than Lady Mait« 

land's inquisitive man; 

On the sixth of January, in the following winter, 
a party met at the house of General i ■ , to an 
annual entertainment given there, on accoimt of its 
being the anniversary of the birth of his eldest sen, 
a yoimg man, at that time on the Continent. The 
estate of Generid . ■■■ was contiguous to Mr. 
Gordon's, and their residences were about five miles 
distant from each other. 

Wfaoi the company had arranged themselves at 
dinner, Mr. Gordon, who was one (^ the guests, was 
surprised to see Miss Dermistoun seated opposite to 
him. His visit was both sweetened and embittered 
by the discovery. She was dressed in deep mourn* 
ing, and there was in her wan and spiritual comte- 
nance an expression of melancholy composure. Her 
features became gently agitated when she first per- 
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oeived him; but in a moment thej were settled 
again to their usual placidity. A slight recognitioi? 
across the table passed between them, but to speak 
would evidently have been to her both emburassiDg' 
and painful ; nor could the quivering of the lip, and 
the occasional tears, in spite of her efforts to restrain 
them, which fell over her cheek from time to time, 
pass altogether unobserved. 

In the course of dinner Mr. Gordon asked to drink 
wine with her ; but he was both surprised and dis- 
mayed when Lady Eleanor called out from the head 
of the table — "I always drink wine with Miss Den- 

nistoun myself — Miss Dennistoun, take a glass of 

• •• 
wme. 

Mr. Gordon was at a loss whether she meant to 
insult him or the young lady. He reddened, and 
she became of a deathlike paleness. But, as if sud- 
denly recovering more than her usual degree of 
nerve, she first returned Mr. Gordon's compliment, 
and then bowed to the lady of the house. 

Mr. Gordon remembered that Lady Eleanor, al- 
though a fascinating woman in her manners, and not 
unamiable in her dispositions, was of variable temper, 
and when out of humour she was always saying 
severe and sarcastic things, but generally repented 
of them afterward, and made ample amends for the 
aggression by extraordinary acts of kindness, and she 
was a warm friend when she took a fancy. The 
General, on the contrary, was a silent, unoffendiog 
person, but stiff and formal to the extreme ; and a 
stranger had always the feeling in his company as if 
he had incurred his displeasure. 
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^kortly after- diiiiier» Afr. Gordon joined die 
in the drawiog-room. As soon as he entered, he 
looked about for Agnes, but die was not thencf. 
One of the General's Iktie girls jumped up upon la$ 
knee* and took him round the neck ; and while she 
wa^ thus Guessing him> he ventured to ask her, in 
a whisper, where Miss Dennistoun was. ** She ip 
in her own room, I suppose," said the child ; ** hut 
why are you asking for her ? she is our governess." 
Agnes soon after made her appearance; but Me. 
Gordon thought she seemed to wish to avoid haviiig 
any communication with him. She took a chair 
beside a very inteUigent-looking elderly lady, with 
whom she continued in conversation, till it was bro- 
ken up by the entrance of two violin-players, whose 
music the General accompanied with his bass-vioi; 
and as he pr<^ibited all foreign and new-fashioned 
dances in his house, Lady Eleanor and an old Ba- 
ronet opened the ball with a strathspey, to Stni^ 
Robertson's Rant — a tune of the General's choosing. 
It must be confessed that the Baronet's performance 
W4S rather a failure; but he deserved a vote of 
thanks for this exhibition of his ungainly person, fqr 
it afforded the company infinitdy more entertain- 
ment than better dancing would have done, and it 
shewed in admirable contrast with Lady Eleanor's 
fioe figure and graceful movements ; while all who 
witnessed her, did not fail to admire the General's 
tsfte or whim in restricting her to that almost obdo- 
lete dance, and could not help wishing it into fashion 
agsin. 
The fesUvity of the evening was kept up till a 
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late hour, and the company were in excellent humour 
with themselves and each other. Lady Eleanor's 
kindness was overflowing, and she insisted that Agnes 
should dance to raise her spirits; and in order to 
remove all her scruples, she prevailed on the Gene- 
ral to transfer his violincello into other hands, and 
be her partner himself. 

Upon a very slight invitation, Mr. Gordon pro- 
longed his visit for another day ; and his object in 
doing so was to obtain an opportunity of speaking 
with Miss Dennistoun, — but in vain. At length 
the hour of his departure came, and he happiened to 
be in the breakfast-room alone with Lady Eleanor, 
whilst his vehicle was getting ready, when he took 
the opportunity of remarking, that he was happy 
that her children had got such an able instructress 
as he understood Miss Dennistoun to be. And Mr. 
Gordon said this sincerely, for the sake of the chil- 
dren ; for he knew that Lady Eleanor's own faults 
were the fruits of a wrong education and improper 
training, and he had not much reason to doubt that 
her family should suffer by the transfusion of her 
notions into their minds, unless counteracted by 
better and higher principles. 

'* Oh, poor thing !" said her ladyship, in reply to 
his remark ; << I took her out of pure charity, when 
I had a most superior one in view, a Frenchwoman, 
whom my sister recommended. But I was literally 
forced into this by the importunity of some of your 
religious folks. And the General has some preju- 
dices against a French one ; and he is pleased with 
Miss Dennistoun, for no reason that I can discover, 
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but that she plays Scotch music to his taste. Now^ 
for us who are always in the country, a different sort 
of person was required. I could have wished one 
with more brilliancy of style in her accomplishments, 
which would have been of infinite service to the 
children ; but, besides that she has nothing of that 
sort, she is downright melancholy, which I decidedly 
think is injurious to the' young people." 

Mr. Gordon asked if she had lost her grand- 
mother. 

'^ No," replied Lady Eleanor ; << she b in mourn- 
ing for her brother, who caught a fever when visiting 
the Infirmary. She has another brother, but he is 
lame; and she has a sister, who stays at home to 
take care of him and the old grandmother; and I 
believe Miss Dennistoun's salary is all they have to 
look to." 

Mr. Gordon made no comment on what Lady 
Eleanor told him; but he hurried away, and was 
thankful for the length of the drive, which allowed 
him to be so long alone, and without interruption to 
his thoughts. The reader may naturally suppose 
that he was planning something heroically benevo- 
lent ; but woe is me ! he is mistaken in his good 
opinion of him. His indecision, his faintheartedness 
— (his friends were pleased to call it diffidence or 
modesty) -— paralyzed him, and, whatever he may 
have planned, two months elapsed, and he remained 
inert. Twice that length of time might have passed 
away, and the objects of his 63rmpathy might never 
have known that there was one who was feelingly 
alive to all their sorrows, but for a circumstance 
which led him again to the Generars. 
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There wvs a meeting of heritors held upon soifte 
pcrochial buaness at a villi^ aear General -• — ^ 'a 
reiidenoe, after ^hioh the General a^Eed him to ac- 
company him home to dinner. Mr. Gordon gladly 
availed himadf of the invitation. Between the time 
of their arrival and the announcement of dinner, Mr. 
Gordon comported himself in a manner not very at- 
tractive, for the person he wished most to see was 
not with the hidies in the drawing-room, and he had 
not courage to ask if she was still there. But when 
they were arranged at table, his eye again rested on 
Agnes's meek countenance, nor was she less moom- 
fbl-looking than on the former occasion. Notwidi- 
standing that he had resolved, when he went, to show 
her every attention, he failed in this resolution, as 
he had done in many others, and he neither showed 
attention to her nor to any one else, but was abstracted 
for the whole evening ; and then he tormented him- 
self with the thoughts of what he might have said 
and done. But the occasion was now past. He was 
distressed at the probability that, from want of op- 
portunity, he should again leave the house without 
being able to express one word to Miss Dennistoun, 
to shew that he took an interest in her welfare. But 
at last he found means to inform her that he was 
going to Edinburgh some days thence, and should be 
hiq>py to carry any communication to her sister, and 
bopfied she would have it ready for him in the course 
of that forenoon. Now Mr. Gordon had nothing very 
pressing to take him to Edinburgh at that time, except 
to be the bearer of the said letter, if she should avail 
herself of his offer. In an hour after she came to 
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the dr»wiiig*room> and presented him with a packet 
for her friends. He grasped at it as a rauch*destred 
treamirei and fondly hoped that it might be a oen^ 
xkoctimg link to some farther intimacy and correspon- 



He journeyed to Edinburgh with his precious da* 
poaity and his first business was to deliver it. 

Charlotte and her grandmother now resided in tho 
suburbs in a small flat on the second floor. When 
he entered their little sitting-room Mrs. Cunning* 
hame seemed as if a dozen of years had been added 
to her life since he saw her last. She was bowed 
down with anxiety and care. It was a few seconds 
before she recognised Mr. Gordon, but when she did 
recognise him, it seemed to sharpen all her ftcultias^ 
and to aw^en a train of old recollections. 

Charlotte Dennistoun was a very elegant young 
crei^ure, and gave promise of more perfect beauty 
when the graces of her face and figure should bo 
matured and more fully developed She appeared 
embarrassed on Mr. Gordon's entraace, but it soon 
wore off; for he made himself so lively^ and talked 
so incessantly, that he allowed no awkward pauses 
in the conversation ; and he never, in the njpst dis« 
taiU degree, alluded, nor gave them an opportunity 
of alluding, to their change of circumstances and 
other trials. He made a very long, unfiishionablc 
visit, and begged to be allowed to call again for 
any commands they might have for Miss Agnes, as 
be was soon to return to ^^^ shire» But when he 
roae to depart, Mrs. Cunninghame could resist no 
litfiger the impuUe of her heart to call his attention 
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to a tender subject. She drew from her bosom a mi- 
niature of her departed grandson, taken in the days 
of his boyhood — and there he was to the life, with 
his high forehead and intellectual eye. But when 
she held it to Mr. Gordon's view, she could express 
nothing of what she intended to say — she only shed 
tears, and Frank wept aloud : Charlotte had hasten- 
ened out of the room. Afler Mr Gordon examined 
the picture, he returned it in silence to its owner, 
who was secretly gratified to find, when replacing it 
in her bosom, that she had obtained for it a tribute 
for it was moist with other tears than her own. 

Before Mr. Gordon left town, he did joyfully re- 
ceive a letter from Charlotte to carry to Agnes, and 
also many verbal communications from Mrs. Cun- 
ninghame. This furnished him with an apology for 
soon repeating his visit to the GeneraFs, and he 
courageously sought and obtained an interview with 
the young lady, as he had something like a plea 
fi)r so doing, as the bearer of communications from 
her friends, which he must deliver in person. So his 
errand looked very important. And important in its 
results, as far as concerned himself, it certainly was. 
From that day he often found his way to the Gene- 
raVs upon very slender pretences for calling; and 
Lady £leanor could not help wondering what brought 
him se frequently, when she remembered she used 
to have some difficulty in getting him to come at all. 
And she put the General upon his guard, lest he 
should be taken unawares ; for she strongly suspected 
that his motive in coming was to pave the way for the 
accomplishment of a favourite scheme that he had in 
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view, and which only another of the heritors had con- 
curred in — and that was to have a new parish-church 
built, the old one being so impaired that it was not 
creditable to those who could afford a remedy. But 
a trifling circumstance disclosed to her the secret. 
There was seldom a week passed that Lady Eleanor 
and Miss Dennlstoun had not some altercation about 
the management of the young people^ and as Lady 
Eleanor generally began to find fault in presence 
of the children, they always became parties in the 
afiray. All the part that Miss Dennistoun ever took 
in these disputes was to maintiun her own ground 
in matters in which it would be improper to yield. 
But Lady Eleanor's wrath never lasted long; and 
the storms which she raised generally ended in 
reconciliation and kissing. One of these petty quar- 
rels took place upon an occasion when Henry Gordon 
was in the houfe, but it was not in his presence. 
Lady Eleanor had used some bitter and cruel ex- 
pressions which, together with the insolence of an 
ungovernable little boy, Agnes sUently bore, and 
proceeded to the school-room to pursue her duties 
there, while Lady Eleanor returned to the parlour 
with her spoiled child. Lady Eleanor, in her con- 
science not satisfied with herself, yet wishing to ex- 
tenuate her own fault by magnifying the injury or 
insult she fancied she had received, repeated her 
grievance to Mr. Gordon, as she would have done to 
any one who might have been at hand to listen to 
her; and in her recital she was assisted by little 
Tom, who felt himself of great consequence in having 
such an important ally as his mother. <* And Mam- 
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•ma sakl," — cried the Httle fellow m his eagerness 
.— << Manma aaid tiiat her pride should be broi^^t 
down yet.*' 

Mr. Gordon's pride rose : Lady Eleanor had oome 
to the wrong quarter to lodge her complaint. Bat he 
4id aot vesture to speak til! he composed himaelf. 
He Uien said, in a manner 4>etween jest and earnest, 
** I fear, that whatever the merits of the cause may 
be, I am in duty bound to be Miss I>ennl8toun*s ccm- 
Merate rather than your Ladyship's ; and i£ Tom 
will go and fetch his ship, and i^ow me how he ma- 
nages its sails, I may give you a good reason why 
I cannot league with you in this warfare." 

The little boy, with the volatility nUtural to child- 
hood, ran off to find his t03rs, delighted at the pro- 
spect of having Mr. Gordon to play with him ; and 
•Mr. Gordon took the importunity of intimating to 
.Lady Eleanor, that after Miss Denuistoun s term of 
-engagement in her Ladyship's family should be ex- 
pired, in all human probability, she should return to 
— — — i^ire as his wife. 

Mr. Gordon left tiie house about an hour after 
this, and without seeing Agnes. Lady £leanor con- 
tnmed for tlie rest of the day in a state hovering 
between good and bad humour. Nor was she in a 
more decided frame of mind when ev^aing came : 
she made no advances towards a reconciliation, and 
allowed Miss Dennistoun to retire for ^be night 
without taking notice of her. 

Agnes Dennistoun had great tenderness of con- 
scieBce, as well as a very affectionate heart ; and she 
never ^remembered to have retired to rest before, 
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without being at peace with the whole world. She 

had not in any respect been the aggressor, and yet 

she took bkme to herself, and she would gladly have 

made any concession so as to be at peace with Lady 

Eleanor again ; and she determined, that when morn« 

ing came, it should be her first work to remove from 

her mind any cause of displeasure, if she had given 

any. Hour after hour passed, away and she felt no 

inclination to sleep. She thought of the petty strife 

of the past day — she thought of home — she thought 

of Henry Gordon. But she felt no elation when she 

thought of him. She never allowed her mind to be 

elated with any thing. She so thoroughly knew the 

uncertainty and instability of everything connected 

with this life, that she never formed a wish respecting 

her lot in it ; and she was always in a frame of mind 

prepared for disappointment rather than enjoyment. 

She remembered, that in the days of her girlhood, 

when her imagination was less disciplined than it was 

DOW, and first when she became acquainted with Mr. 

Gordon, that it had crossed her thoughts, that, if it 

were within the range of possibilities that she shouki 

change her state, that he would be the object of her 

choice. But the idea never formed itself into a wish, 

even in those early years, and in her maturer ones 

not the shadow of a chimerical thought did she ever 

allow to find entrance to her mind. 

The objects in the apartment were now becoming 
discernible in the grey dawn of a September mor- 
ning, when her chamber door was opened softly, and 
a tall figure in white, gliding into the room, ap- 

T 2 
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proached the bed, and imprinted an her lips a fer- 
vent kiss. 

«* Why did you go to bed withoat wishing me 
good night?*' said Lady Eleanor, in a kind, soft 
voice ; ** I have forgiven you — ^"you might have knofm 
that I forgave you long ago." 

There was in reality not a thing which Agnes 
had done which required Lady Eleanor's forgive- 
ness ; but Agnes was willing to be reconciled on her 
Ladyship's own terms, and she accepted of the for- 
giveness with all her heart ; and the two tuned their 
pipes, and wept in concert. 

After this part of the scene was enacted, and they 
had dried their tears, and sealed their reconcilement 
with more than one kiss, Agnes begged of Lady 
Eleanor to return to bed, lest she should catch cc^d. 
But Lady Eleanor was not disposed for this : she 
had more to say. The pathetic part of the business 
being over, she now entered upon the rational. She 
spoke both sensibly and kindly to Agnes. She ac- 
quainted her of what Mr. Gordon had told her on 
the preceding morning, and gently reproved Agnes 
for want of confidence in her, as she might have 
known, she said, her willingness to promote her hap- 
piness, to which she was afraid that, from entire 
ignorance on her part, she had often thrown barriers 
in the way. But the affectionate interest with which 
she expressed herself at this time on the subject, 
more than compensated for all the hard speeches 
she ever had uttered to her, and Agnes could not 
forbear earnestly to wish that a time should arrive 
when Lady Eleanor should be in possession of a 
better regulated mind and a steadier temperament. 
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L.a#)r Eleanor's Tisit chased ^eep to a greater diB- 
tance thmi ever; so, as soon as she was gone, Agnes 
roee and equipped herself for a morning walk. She 
wandered down a long beech avenne which formed 
the western approach to the house. The conTer- 
sattion with Lady Eleanor which had just passed, 
seemed to stamp her prospects with a reality which 
they never seemed to possess before ; and she ven- 
tured to feel happy : nay, in spito of herself, the 
inspiration of the fresh, balmy, bright morning, thril- 
led through her whole frame, and a few rapturous 
hours of existence passed away, while she sauntered 
along the devious foot-paths cut through the woods, 
or rested at times in the rustic bowers formed here 
and there in the midst of them. 

When Agnes entered the breakfast-room, the Ge« 
neral was in the act of opening the post-bag. It 
contained only one letter and a newspaper. The 
letter was a foreign one : it was from Naples, where 
his eldest son had been with some o! Lady Eleanor s 
relations. But he was not there now, he had gone 
they knew not whither ; and he had made a worse 
than foolish marriage — in a word, one which every 
body, as well as his doting mother, who scarcely 
thought any person good enough for him, would 
condemn. The accounts of his death would have 
been nothing to this. It caused a sad revolution in 
the family. Agnes was allowed to manage the chil- 
dren in her own way; and the servants were left to 
manage the house as they pleased. Agnes should 
have left them in November, but she could not in 
her heart do it when her presence was so much 
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wanted. She lingefed oq fiom week to week, and 
when Cbxistmas amred* she was still there. The 
6th of Janoaiy came, but there was no party invited. 
The General, with his hands at his back, wandered 
about from room to room, at a loss what to make of 
himself, and before it became dark he went out and 
took a shmt walk. When he returned to the dining- 
room, he complained that the lights were too bril- 
liant, and ordered them to be shaded. The servant 
could not obey this order, but extinguished some of 
them ; still he complained that they affected his 
si^t in a painful degree. They were then all put 
out except one ; but by that time Lady Eleanor was 
a widow. 

It seemed as if Agnes's dream of happiness should 
never be realised, so many things conspired against 
it. To leave the afflicted lady in all the desolation 
of widowhood was impossible, and she resigned her- 
self to circumstances, and promised to remain with 
her as long she possibly could; and this was no small 
sacrifice. Well as she loved Lady Eleanor, tliere 
were others she loved better, and whose happiness 
it was her duty to study. 

By the General's deed of settlement, his eldest 
son was disinherited, and the estate conveyed to his 
second son, a youth then at his studies at Oxford. 
And there was an item in his testamentary docu- 
ment — << To Miss Dennistoun, as a mark of esteem, 
and as a small acknowledgement of my sense of obli- 
gation for her unwearied attention to my children's 
best interests, I bequeath one thousand pounds." 
Besides this, there was a clause which gave no small 
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gratificfttum to Bfr. GoniiMi. He ttft two theosttiid 
poimds tofmrds die erection of tie sew churdi, to 
he paid as soon as tlie herium shoold be agreed 
upon tke subject. 

Spring came round again, ad Agnes was still 
witii Lady Eleanor, indeed she seemed to have 
become ao necessary to her happiness, that she dorst 
not speak of her departure. And Agnes, what be- 
tween her affecting appeals to her compassion, and 
die entreaties of her knrer, was very fiir from beiag 
hap(Hly situated, nor did there seem fo be any end 
to it. Lady Eleanor had now no longer the svqter^ 
dlioas air she ised to assume, and nothing but 
sentiments of kindness flowed fitim her heart and 
tips. She was altc^pether a new creature, transformed 
by that divine influence which alone osn melt and 
subdue the rebellious heart. The only unreasonable 
thing that remained in her, periiaps, was her anxiety 
to detain Miss Dennistoun with her ; but there might 
be as much of real aiection as of selfishness in it. At 
length Mr. Grordon ]nteq)osed with his commands. 
His own anxiety and disappointment had been very 
gieat dm'ing all these delays ; and Agnes's fitmily in 
Edinbuq^h were not less unhappy and uneasy on 
account of them. 

Soon after Agnes's return to Edinburgh, Mr. Gor- 
don T^nired thither, and they were united on a rery 
bright morning in July. 

The house, not a mile distant from his own, which 
Mr. Gordon's deceased aunt had occupied, was fitted 
ttp as a residence in future for Mrs. Cunninghame 
and her other two grandduidmi ; and Mr. Gordon 
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insisted on reserving to himself the pleasure of re* 
paying Mrs. Home. And he always said, that he 
felt her conduct as a reproach to him for his besita- 
tion. But when duties were plain and evident to 
Mr. Gordon, he was never slack nor dilatory in the 
performance of them ; it was only when he was 
doubtful what really was the right line of duty, that 
he hesitated. He was so little under the power of 
imagination, that he almost never acted from mo- 
mentary impulses of mere feeling ; for when be be- 
gan to consider, he always began to suspect his own 
motives, as well as to doubt the propriety of actions 
which spring from these impulses alone ; and he was 
not sure but that, in most cases, they might be 
placed on the list of human delinquencies, rather 
than of human merits. 

The amount of the sum with which he repaid Mrs. 
Home, he, according to her doctrine, did not think 
it le^al to tell even his own wife. But when Mrs. 
Horne received it, she said that she never till that 
moment knew exactly the meaning of one Mrs. Den- 
nistoun's favourite sayings, that ** bread cast upon the 
waters shall be found afler many days." And it is a 
coincidence not unworthy to be noted, that shortly 
afterwards, a bankruptcy in Edinburgh, which ruined 
several families and trades-people, almost ruined Mr. 
Horne among others, and this hid treasure retrieved 
his circumstances ; and when Mr. Gordon heard of 
his loss, he added something more to what he had 
already given. 

On the first Sunday that Agnes spent at her new 
home, shci with her husband and sister and Mr« 
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Murray* was prepared soon after breakfast to attend 
public worship. The church was situate on the con- 
fines of the estate, and there was a short road to it 
through the woods, and by this way they meant to 
walk. There was no parade of a marriage party ; but 
with unostentatious appearance, and with that calm 
frame of mind suitable to the sacred day, they set 
out. They passed the shrubberies, and crossed a 
narrow belt of fir- planting, beyond which was a grove 
of tall beech-trees and limes, which afforded shelter 
to some young oaks and larches. A rough stream, but 
almost dry at that season, wound its course through 
the grounds, and over it was thrown a rustic bridge 
which they had to cross. There was only room for 
two walking a-breast on it. Charlotte and Mr. Mur- 
ray were sent on before. As soon as they got to the 
other end, they found the road take a sudden sweep 
round the planting ; and as they followed its track, 
they perceived on the left-hand side something white 
gleam out among the trees. A large chesnut-tree 
concealed the object from their sight ; Mr. Murray 
said that he thought it was the silver bark of a tall 
birch, whose light, airy foliage was seen waving above 
the young oaks ; but another turn in the path brought 
them in full view of it. It was a monument of mar- 
ble, and in beautiful relief it was encircled with a 
palm wreath, and in front was a cross and a crown ; 
and the name of James Dennistoun engraved, with the 
term of his probation here — " Twenty-one years ;" 
and underneath was inscribed, ** He is not dead, 
but sleepeth." Charlotte did not linger here, but 
hastened on, for she said to Mr. Murray that she 
durst not wait till her sister came up. 
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" AW said the old omb as he fiiUoved her, mad 
wiped away bkown tearsi *' your sister has a su&^gjth 
of mind, which, I think, she will sustain under any 
drcumstances. I do not forget the kst words the 
dear youth said to her — " Agnes, is your fimuseae 
to fiursake you because I am going away ?" 

Mr* Gordon began to fear that he should have 
reason to repent having come by that way, when he 
fialt his companion's step becoming less firm, and saw 
the colour entirely leave her face. But she knew 
too well what her duty to him was ; and she felt that 
it would be poor respect to the dead to distress the 
living. And with that mental effort by which she 
could almost at all times subdue her feelings, she 
said, while she looked up to him and smiled through 
the tears which she did not seek to restrain, << I see 
that I have more iieed of watchfulness than ever, 
lest ^otf should make me forget that I am still but a 
wayAurer in the wilderness." 

When divine service was over, the clergyman over* 
took the party at the church door, to offer his congra* 
tukitions, and Mr. Gordon introduced his new hearers 
to him* His text bad been << Pray without ceasing,'' 
which was a subject so much to Mr. Murray's mind, 
that he could not forbear to express his approbation* 
<< I liked your subject and I liked your sermon," said 
he while they walked through the churchyard ; '< I 
wish ministers would preach oflener on that subject 
If men were stirred up to pray more, as well as to 
work, we should see a surprising revolution in this 
world of ours. But Heevea must withhold its bless* 
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ingSy whilst men are neither in a frame foe asking nor 
receiving them. It was truly said by you, Sir^ in 
your sermon, which has done me more good than any 
I have heard for a while, that every thing is to be 
achieved by prayer. I could tell, in my own expe- 
rience, many remarkable things, and if I were to tell 
them, some people would say I was a fool. But on 
this very day I see fulfilled prayers which I know 
were offered up many years ago." 

^< Yes," said the minister, while he shook hands 
heartily with the good old gentleman, ** the man who 
possesses and exercises die right spirit of prayer, I 
really believe, has in the truest sense the privilege, 
Fwgere sSnfortwmm.'* 

Mr. Gordon's wife and her beautiful sister were, 
for a while, the topic of conversation in the country. 
Ladies came to pay their compliments to the former, 
and gentlemen accompanied them to satisfy their 
curiosity with respect to the latter ; and Charlotte 
in a short time had more admirers than, perhaps, it 
was good for her to have. And her grandmother and 
Agnes were continually putting her upon her guard 
against being rash. But their prudent maxims had 
less weight than the eloquence of a young barrister, 
who came down from London on a visit to his aunt. 

Lady Eleanor , and to him she was soon married, 

nor could there be any reasonable objection, for he was 
a very amiable and excellent person. But Mr. Mur- 
ray, who was invited to the celebration, took occasion 
to express his surprise at die two sisters' unaccount- 
able partiality for lawyers, and he said they had now 

u 
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both frudjrcheetBd fanaby tibcir cboice, for be htA Uag 
akiottad ckrgymen fyr tbem ; and had etmi gma »o 
far aft to pnuniBe them awaj to two particukvfrieiidft 
of his own. Charlotte's marriage was scarcely a joyful 
occasion to her own fimiilyi as k took her to a distance 
from them. But it made way for the happiness of a 
person whom Mrs. Conninghame and her grand-clnl- 
childrea never lost sight of, both cm account of her 
own merit and for his dear sake, who had taken sck^ 
an interest in her. And that'person was Miss Mac- 
farliine. Her mother had died some time since -— 
and she died full of faith. For he who had come to 
her as an. angel of -mercy, and saved her from perill- 
ing of want, was also the honoured instrument of 
imparting to her the knowledge of those truths which 
moke wise unto sabraition, and of which she had lived 
in ignocanoe, or at least without being under the power 
of them, for neariy fourscore 3^eais. 

Charlotte's place was siq)plied.by ibis -defleryinii^ 
young woman, and she became to Mrs. Omning^iame 
as a daughter. We cannot cakndate upon tiie dura- 
tion of human hi^piness, but at present there is not 
in the realm »>hiqppier trh than Mrs. Cunninghasne, 
and Frank (who is now able to move about upon his 
crutches), aad Miss Mactelane. 
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Still to his Pallas' neck the feeble Sire 

Clung fondly, weeping, in a long embrace. 

^* Oh Heaven !" he cried, << might I but now retrace 

'' My bygone years — might I such strength recall 

*^ As once I boasted, by Prseneste's wall ! 

" No hero there a keener weapon raised ; 

^^ And, as a trophy, piles of bucklers blazed. 

^^ Foremost in fight, I, master of the field, 

** Made even the mighty Herilus to yield, 

" Whom at his birth three lives his mother gave : 

^' The wondrous ^h the warrior could not save. 

" Were not thy father's strength, with time that's 

gone, 
" Forever fled, would I from thee, my son, 
" Be torn ? Ah ! were I what I've been, 
'^ Would on these coasts Mezentius now be seen, 

u2 
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^ Widi insult and impooityy prasnme 

^ To waste the land, and crowd the unclosed tomb ? 

** Hear, mightjr JoYe, a king's, a fiuher's prayer ! 

^ If ftte decree— if tliine ahmghtjr care 

** Freserre my son, and to his fiitho* send 

** Him safe from battle, let my life extend 

^ To that br^t hoar — till then, eadi careb^uHed 

** With the blest hope to daqp again my child ! 

** But if fiite threaten some untimely doom, 

** Now, now, my soul release! I seek the tomb, 

« Whilst Hope the future, with delusive ray, 

** Gilds with its sunshine eyen the saddest day — 

'^ Whilst in my withered arms I clasp my boy, 

<< My Pallas fair, my last, my only joy !" 
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THE WOUNDED SPIRIT. 



Pale was her &oe and placid, as if care 
Had never been to cause a ruffle there. 
Buty ah ! her soul was sad -—none knew its sadness ; 
For in that face, at times, were gleams of gladness, 
To cheat the world, and hide a heart that bled. 
She talked of life when thmkmg of the dead. 
She talked of life's concerns, and mourners known 
She cheered, while untold sorrows were her own. 
She talked of happiness and peace to those 
Who thought her happy, for she hid her woes. 
She put on gay attire — she joined the throng — 
She smiled applause to the light-hearted's song ; 
But all the blandishments of mirth around, 
Like nipping frost upon a bleeding wound. 
Fell on her breaking heart ; and when alcHie, 
Her breast would heave the deep, subdued groan. 
Her heart throbbed hard, and from her lips would rise 
A soft ejaculation to the skies ^ 
<< My God I give strength and patience still to bear 
This wearmess of life, this weight of care !" 

A child ci grief she from her birth had been: 
Her heart was too a£Pectionate, too keen ; 
And those on whom her early love was set, 
She lived to mourn, but never to forget 
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She with the herd of old nafjtAmj^ £k jeun 
Her bitter portioo day and night was tears. 
Had her kind qrmpathies of soul been leas. 
She ni^ht hare knows womt gteanis of haiipittess* 



When past the midni^iilwvy to her oppressM 
Sleep, brokendeepwouldoonie— Bat 'twas not rest; 
The piteous noan, the oft-canndsive start. 
Betrayed the giief that preyodupon her heart. 

Jjtotp at the twili^ dim, with stedfiMteyes, 
She oft sal guiDg on the stailess afcies; 
Her thoug^to were wandering fir b^vndthai sky. 
Through the vast wonders of etemity^-- 
Through that mysterious region where the nsindy 
Unwearied, disembodied^ unoanfined. 
Expatiates o'era land of light and gki&iess, 
And loses there earth's momentary sadness. 

She sought the soothings^ her God alone. 
To whom her bitterness ai soul was Jcnown ; 
And when refreshed and cheered by grace 4iviiie, 
These were her hours<^ peace — her heari's fflmshinr 

All sensitive to others' woe, Bhe> load. 
Would tenderly dieer up the soul that pmed -— 
And many a word of hope she would impart ; 
But then -~ (perchance 'twas lurking pride of heart) — 
She never sought the sympathy she gave : 
She bore her grief alone — she bore it to the frave. 
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EARLY HOPE. 



What heaven more blest than those bright scenes 
That glow within the youthful mind ! 

No doud of sorrow intervenes. 

And friends seem true> and good, and land ! 

Imagination throws o'er all, 

A bright* bewitdiing» sunny ray.; 
On ^oe itselfi it seems to Mi 

And melt its deepest shades away* 

Sweet paradise of hope and love I 
No woe* no pain, no night is there ; 

i^d it were like the rest above. 
Were it as lasting as 'tis fair. 

Might young H<^'s Eden always bloom, . 

A tree of life seems there to spring ; 
But in that garden is a tomb. 

And death's dark angel i^reiids his wing- 
But still of life thou brightest day 

That fimcy ever pictured here, 
I will not cast thy bliss away. 

Nor doud thee by one anxious fear* 

Oh youthful Hope ! sweet art thou still. 

Though o'er thy loveliest scenes divine, 
Broods a deep shade of future ill, 

I'll clasp thee fondly whilst thou'rt mine. 



A PARTING ADDRESS. 



That binds too dose my thrdbbinglieBrt to thee! 
Mi^t I resolve to bid a kiMftreweH ! 

For reason nges dBt I Aotdd ho firee> 
Earth's but a place of partng^— andiHiy now 

Should I thqsliesilste to«7«^a£eB? 
Fate soon maj sever — - death may seal the brow ; 

The breasty our fidth reposed in, prove untrue. 
Ahf why with Imgering fondness, then May 

To break from thee ? Far ratfier bear the smart 
Of parting premature, than bla^ %tsy 

To find thee but a trifler with the heart. 
Yes ! let ism part, whilst still &ott art too dear : 
Whisper no tender strmn— I dare not hear. 

Farew^! ftivwelll Here take a last embrace : 

Yes, dearest ! now it is — shall be, the last ; 
And, like the bygone summer'n bloom, notnice 

Remain of aU the endearing moneehts past. 
Farewell ! I still shall ii^s liiee at the hour 

When the calm tiwifight woos my penrive eye 
To gaze aloft from out my lonely bower. 

And watdi the pcde stars as they mount the ricy : 
And ma/'fhe pniyers, loft for thee have poured, 
In heaven's best blessings on thy head be showered ! 
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Farewell ! -^forget me quite, or let me seem 

(If aught should e'er recall me to thy mmd). 
Like the faint impress of some soothing dream, 

A shadowy image, fleeting, undefined. 
Farewell! — a fairer and a dearer form 

Perchance thou yet may'st clasp unto thy breast, 
When I am far away, or through life's storm 

Have pass-'d, and laid my weary fiMune to rest; 

Then may'st thou be, all that I wish thee— blest ; 
But chiefly blest with mward peace and joy, 
Such as the world ne'er gave, nor can destroy ! 
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TO 

THE MEMORY 

OF THB 

REV, WILLIAM HENRY MARRIOTT. 



<^ Death, hii ratfaless sword nnsheatfaing, 

Oft callfl^ to crown his dark triumphal pUe, 
Minds that Christian odour breathing, 
Have made the wural garden tmQe.*' 

LoNj^ in the rural cemetery thou'rt sleeping : 

Sleep on in peace, thy pilgrimage is done ; 

Wild through the sky the winter winds are sweep- 
ing; 

But all thy storms are past, thy prize is won. 

Thine was a weary race, but now 'tis run ; 

Thy toils, thy tears, thy struggles all are past, 
And thou hast closed thine eyes in peaceful sleep at 
last. 

Would we lament that thou art happy now ? 
Would we recall from rest thy slumbering clay ? 
Would we unwreath thy heavenly radiant brow, 
And woo thy spirit back from realms of day. 
To wander here in anguish and dismay ? 
Ah no I dwell where thou art in heaven's sunshine^ 
Thy winter has gone by, eternal spring is thine. 
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Thy brief career the lifeless stxme may tell» — 
What thou wast here helow, what now thou art; 
fiat how thou wast beloyed, yea^ loved too well, 
Is graved on living tablets of the heart ; 
And *tis no artist's skill that may impart 
To the cold marble what we felt for thee. 
Though wreathed in glowing strains of sweetest poesy. 

Why was he so beloved ? Was it the lore. 
The eloquence, the classic taste refined. 
The high and rare attainments ? nay, 'twas laore. 
That has for him a deathless chaplet 'twined : 
It was the Christ-like lowliness of mind. 
The heavenliness, the zeal, the faith, the love. 
The purity of heart, the mildness of the dove. 

Oh ! might we follow thee, our friend, our guide. 
To the blest resting-place where thou art gone ; 
And when our conflict's past, there, side by side. 
May we in glory bow before the throne 
Of Him who took thee from this vale of tears -— 
Thee, whom we fondly thought and called our own ! 
And ours yet may'st thou be, through Heaven's eter- 
nal years. 



If there be joy in heaven over a sinner that re* 
penteth — - a sinner that is entering upon the difficult 
career of a new life — a sinner that has yet to en* 
counter all the changes and chances of this mortal 
eiistence — all the scorn and buffeting of evil men 

X 
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and opposing spirits^ — all the hostile powers tBat 
would drive him back and rob him, if they could, 
of his salvation ; must there not be a strain of more 
exceeding joy when a saint has accomplished his war- 
fare, and entered into glory ? 

Mr. Marriott was bom at Reading, in Berkshire, 
on the 14th of March 1800, and died at Edinburgh 
on the 23d July 1832, and, according to a wish 
expressed by him, was buried in the churchyard of 
Corstorphine. He received the early part of his 
education at Repton school in Derbyshire, under Dr. 
Sleath, and afterwards was sent as a sizer to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he soon became a very 
distinguished scholar. He came to Edinburgh on 
the first institution of the new Academy, but on 
receiving orders he relinquished his situation there, 
and was appointed Minister of the oldest Epijscopal 
congregation in town, and which meets in St. Paul's 
chapel, Carrubbers close. A volume of his sermons 
is now being published at Cambridge. The most 
interesting period of his life was the four last years 
of it — those in which he was engaged in the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

The connexion between pastor and people is, in 
many cases, merely nominal, but with him and his 
flock it was not so. A real bond of affection and 
brotherly love subsisted between them; and although 
he is removed by death, the bond is not broken. 

There are some persons endued with such heaven- 
liness of deportment, that it is imposible to 6ee them 
without feeling the thoughts glance upwards, to spi- 
ritual things. Such was strikingly felt in the presence 
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^f him, who, for a few short years, dwelt among us, 
— him whom, to the latest days of our life, among all 
the brilliaint oned with whom we may have been con- 
versant, we shall deem it a superior privilege to have 
known. He was one who, in his public ministrations, 
pourtrayed much apostolic devotedness and purity, 
and in private life he had all the kindness, and gen- 
tleness, and child-like simplicity, which characterise 
the true disciple of Jesus. His very appearance be- 
tokened him a Christian. 

It is easy to write a panegyric on a great man : a 
hireling can do it ; but it is difficult to express the 
feeUngs of affection which glowed towards him to 
whom his flock looked up as their teacher and loved 
as their friend, and In whose afflicticms, which were 
not few, they sympathised, and would have home 
them for him if they could« He was very dear to 
them when he ministered among them, and their at- 
tachment to him increased as the tokens appeared .on 
his wasting form that he was soon to be removed ; 
but the apprehension and anxiety felt for him during 
the few months of his decline are past — all that re- 
lates to him as a feeble feUow-mortal is at an end, 
and they need feel no more solicitude -on his account. 
But they shall love him still ; yea, he is dearer to 
to their hearts a thousand times, now that he is gone 
to his everlasting rest. 

Time wears many things out of the memory, and 
the things of time place before us in constant succes- 
sion new objects of interest ; but there are persons, 
and places, and periods in our history, the recollec- 
tion of which time, with all its vicissitudes, cannot 
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eifiice. And bo it is with our remiaiflcenceB of Um s 
and they shall be sweet and refreshing to us even to 
the end of our days* We shall count it am<mg our 
early priyileges to have heard firom his lips the words 
of life» and to have received the cup of Messing firom 
his hand* And we hope that the remembrance of 
him will not pass away with us» but that, when years 
have reYohfedf and they who conversed with him are 
sleeping in the dust, they who come after, to fill up 
their place on the earth, will be telling of one their 
fathers knew, who in his generation was loved above 
many— -one who was a gentle, humble follower of 
the blessed Jesus, and who, without an effort on his 
part to draw any attention to hinuielf, was regarded 
with that sincere love and honour which crowns can* 
not purchase, and time cannot wear away. 

** Lov'd one ! thy spirit, 'mid earth's tangled maze, 
Pure, modest, fragrant, like the violet grew ; 
Nor less with brilhant powers to nearer gaze 

It sparkled, like the drops of gem*like dew. 
But thou shalt bloom again in bowers divine, 
Thou in the Saviour's crown shalt aU-triumphant 
shine," 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ma. Collins was a gentleman retired from the 
oommerdal world* He had amassed a considerable 
fortune^ and resided in a handsome villa near Belfiwi;. 
He was a widower, with a son and two daughters. 
His eldest daughter was married to a gentleman in 
the county of Galwaj, with oonsiiderable extent of 
property stretching along the sea-coast. His younger 
daughter was at home ; and his son was preparing 
to go to Edinburgh for his last winter there, to finish 
his studies, and to take out his degree as a doctor 
of medicine* 

Previously to leaving Irelandi he received three 
letters of mtroduction to families in Edinburgh. 
Two were firom friends in Dublin, and one was from 
his brother<4n-law. He had during the former sea- 
Mms of his residence in Scotland, had the misfortune 
to be cast among a vam, frivolous class of society, 
acquaintances picked up by chance^ from which he 
derived no pleasure, and less prc^t, and of which the 
recollection afforded him no pleasing associations. 
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He aune to town m few dajs before the cUhmcs 
opened, that he might hare time to arrange comlbrt- 
aMj aboat lodgings, and call npaa his new acquaint- 
ances. He first directed his steps, and without any 
particular reason for the Reference, to Mrs. Bos- 
▼ille's, a widow lady, who resided in a house within 
a garden, on the Bonnington-road. 

Mrs. BosTille was one of the most agreeable lady- 
like women Francis Collins had ever seen, and her 
daughter was not less so. They were the widow 
and daughter of a West Indian proprietor. 

During the time that Mr. Collins remained in 
their company, he thought he disoorered in Mary 
Bosrille all that constitutes a perfect being. Her 
dress, her manners, her face, shaded with her dark 
hair, her figure, chiefly her bust, whidi wa6 equal to 
what sculptor ever modelled, were faultless ; and 
her intelligence was to him as surprising as her wit 
and TiTadty were fiucinating. In a word, she was 
different from any woman he had ever seen before, 
and more perfect than any which, even with his 
glowing imagination, he had ever hoped to see* 

He could have remained the whole day, and he 
did remain longer than a reasonable time for a first 
visit. When he was taking his departure, Mrs. 
Bosvilie invited him to a party in the ensuing week. 
He accepted the invitation, but wished only that 
it had been the following day instead — fer a week 
seemed to him a Itmidess period of time. 

Mr. Collins made no more calls that day. He 
sauntered about upon the country roads, and down 
to the sea-shore, and returned to his lodgings to a 
late dinner, with his other two letters in his pocket. 
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On the morrow he was BtiU in no frame of mind 
for making his other Tisits. He wandered down 
the Boimington-road, in hopes that he might meet 
Miss Bosvilie bj the way. But this ended in dis^ 
pointment ; and when he was tired and ashamed of 
pacing badLwards and forwards, he, instead of going 
home, took his way through the town till he got to 
the other extremity of it, and strolled out by the 
Meadows and the Links, and never began to oon<> 
sider how far he was going, till he found himself on 
the Braid Hills. This was as profitless and unsatia* 
fiu;tory a day as he had ever spent, and it was sac* 
ceeded by nothing but the vexation and misery which 
attend those flights of feeling and imagination. 

Next day came, and he was undetermined how it 
was to be spent. He would fain have made another 
attempt on the Bonnington-road. But he began to 
reason on the subject, and he was feeling the effects 
of his rambles on the prerious day, from the cold he 
had caught; for he was of a delicate constitution, 
and he had sufiered a great deal in his lifetime from 
mental excitement, incessant study, and bodily exer<* 
tion. After taking his breakfiist, he became very 
rational, and resdved to deliver his other letters, 
and to occupy his time in the best way he could till 
the day of Mrs. Bosville's party should arrive. 

His next letter was for a gentleman in Moray 
Place. Mr. Stewart was a person who held a hig^ 
oiEcial situation in town. He had a wife and fa* 
mily, and they were in the midst of the wealth, and 
ihshion, and literati of the place. He called on Mr. 
Stewart, vHio was a very kind, hospitable, gentle- 
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manly man ; but he was hurried with business, — ^ his 
wife and family were out ; and without having time 
almost to speak to Mr, Collins, he asked him, in a 
way that precluded a refusal, to come back at six to 
dinner, as he was to have a few friends. At six o'clock 
Mr. Collins was standing in Mr. Stewart's drawing- 
room amidst a group of gentlemen talking about the 
news of the day till dinner was served up. Mr. 
Stewart's two eldest daughters, with their husbands, 
composed part of the company ; and although these 
were fine women, yet they were not to be compared 
with their younger unmarried sister Louisa ; and Mr. 
Collins could not help wondering how such a fasci- 
nating creature as she seemed to be, had not been 
preferred to either of them ; but she was very young, 
and probably, when they were married, she was still 
within the precincts of the school-room. But she 
was now the centre of attraction, and she dispensed 
her smiles, and shone radiant amidst her graces, like 
a divinity. She was all that a poet could fancy, or 
an artist form, of an ideal portrait of female loveli- 
ness, which he finds, after all his efforts, he never 
can transmit to canvass. She had all that was clas- 
sically correct and beautiful in her face and form, 
and more than mortal attractiveness in her manner. 
She played and sang selections from Rossini, Weber, 
and Auber, and the most admired composers, in the 
most splendid style. Collins was passionately fond of 
music, and such music from a very ordinary mortal 
would have done havoc, and robbed him of rest at 
any time ; and after she had done justice to some of 
the first Italian and German masters, she rose from 
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the piano and leant over her harp^ and struck a few 
notes of an Irish melody, which thrilled through hii^ 
very soul. Before coming away, Mr. Stewart gave 
him a general invitation to the house, and said to hiai 
wife — "I must transfer my young friend to you to 
shew him attention, for I have so much business on 
hand that I really am not my own master at present." 
Mrs. Stewart immediately arranged with him to call 
next day at one, to accompany them to an exhibition 
of paintings. 

The following day was Saturday. Louisa Stewart 
was not less beautiful than on the preceding evening, 
and even more fascinating. They went to the exhibi- 
tion and some other sights ; and when Mr. Collins 
was taking leave of the ladies, after seeing them 
home» Mr. Stewart looked in at the room-door, and 
called out — " You must not go away, Mr. Collins. 
I hardly saw you yesterday. We are not to have a 
soul with us to*day, which I am very glad of. So 
you must stay and let us get acquainted." 

Mr. Collins was now fixed. He and Louisa were 
left together for almost two hours, and she was so 
sensible and well-informed, as well as captivating, 
that the time fiew like hours in Eden. Mr. ColUns 
had her music and singing all to himself that night, 
and after she had touched his every heart-string with 
his own native airs, he went home in a state of mind 
approaching to delirium. Nor was he to be long ab- 
sent from her. company. Mrs. Stewart, in order .to 
fulfil all her husband's kind wishes in shewing atten- 
tion to the young stranger, made him a friendly and 
considerate ofier of a place in their pew at St. John's, 
as they could easily accommodate him ; and it was 
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dificttlt for a stcanger to find a seat. Mr. Collins 
being always a regular attendant at church, went on 
the following day, not merely to pass the time, or 
to lounge about for want of better amusement, but 
from principle as well as habit St. John's was the 
chapel he always attended when in Edinburgh, and 
he could see no good reason for declining Mrs. 
Stewart's offer ; although he felt, as he stood beside 
Louisa, and looked on the same book with her, some- 
thing less pure than devotion to his Maker stirriDg* 
in his heart. 

His classes commenced that week, which was a 
happy thing for him ; but on the Monday evenings 
there was a note from Mrs. Stewart, informing him 
that an eminent literary character had come to town, 
and was to be one of a party at their house the 
following day, and giving him an invitation. Mr. 
Collins went. The literary man was there, and was 
brilliant beyond every thing ; and while some of the 
company were listening to his sayings, even when he 
talked about a straw or the snuff of a candle, as if 
nothing so wonderful had ever been uttered before, 
or rather in surprise that a genius like him could 
talk upon the ordinary concerns of life, Frank had 
his attention rivetted elsewhere. The beautiful, the 
artless Louisa, shone like a celestial being among 
them, and he on that occasion was her <mly wor- 
shipper. The literary man might be very agree- 
able, or very much the reverse, for any thing that he 
knew. 

A drizzling ram &U, accompanied by an easterly 
wind, when he went home, and the change from the 
heated rooms to the open air had its effect upon him, 
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and next momtng he was confined with a severe cold. 
It was the day of Mrs. Bosyille's party. He could 
not gOy and he sat up in bed and wrote an apology. 

He got better in the course of the week, and he 
could not do less, when Saturday came, than call on 
Mrs. Bosrille, and express his regret in person for 
being absent from her party. Mrs. Bosville was out, 
but her daughter was at home. She was seated on a 
couch with a volume of the Divina Commedia of 
Dante in her hand. Collins sat down by her, and she 
laid aside her book. 

" You are fond of the poets,'* said Collins. 

<* Very fond," said Mary. *f But it is dangerous 
to be too fond of them, or to imitate them. There 
is nothing so inimical to happiness as to allow the 
imagination to gain the ascendancy ; and whenever I 
begin to form to myself an ideal world to live in, I 
throw them all aside and restrict myself to my needle 
and the newspapers, and in the latter I sum up all 
the murders and accidents, deaths and bankruptcies, 
political dissensions, and hurricanes in the West, and 
slave insurrections, and I think to myself, here is no 
poetry but the realities we are doomed to experience, 
till I find myself becoming fiat with these common- 
places and matter of fact proceedings, and then I take 
another dip in imagery till I get elevated again." 

<< And I suppose you are wishing to climb some 
of those aerial heights just now," said Mr. Collins. 

<< Yes," said Mary, ** I have been rather dull for 
some days, and I must get up my spirits again." 

Men have an unfiithomable depth of vanity about 
them. How Mary Bosville should have been dull 

r 
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for tone dajs, was past Mr* CMlins' coia|HreheMkiii^ 
and he half idloaredhimidf to ftncy tliat she had felt 
some dtsappomtiBaiit at not seeing faiBk 

Mr. CoHms sat with Mary tSk hermotfaer came ia, 
aad'a mere cafan, deligbtfid, satisiactocj hour he bever 
i^nt in female sodetj; and he made up his min^ as 
he went home to caltivate her acqasintamy as nmch 
as he conkly and to be upon his gvard against allow- 
ing his affections to be cefntred in Louisa Stewart. 
He wondered to himself idiicfa was tike more worthy 
of his attachment ; for, when he coollj considered 
of it, he could not give the pshn of stqperiority to 
the one over the other; but it is certain that Mary 
Bosville's image was in his Bsdnd the whole of that 
day and B<ght» and till next day the brilliant eyes 
of Louisa wdoomed him at church, and her sunny 
ringlets feU on the book they held between them. 

When Collins had a leisiore momtpg hour, it wa» 
generally spent at Mrs. Bosyilie's^ lod his idle houra 
in the evening were passed at Mr. Sliewart's. But 
although life to him was passing in a whirl of f^ea*- 
sur^, it was a miserable, unsatisfactory delight after 
ail. A OMHith passed away» and be bad still his third 
letter of introduction to deliver^ It wss So a gentle- 
man in York Place -*• a young advocate who resided 
with his mother, who was • widow. He had two 
younger broUiers and a sister. He cdled twice, but 
did not find this gentleman at home-— aftd a third 
time, at which he left his letter of inthiductiioii along 
with his card. Next day Mr. Bertram called on 
Mr. CoUins, and invited him to breakfast the fol- 
lowipg movniag, as bis lodgings were in DuiGc Street^ 
and in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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The three brothers were as excellent young men 
as could be found anj where^ and their mother and 
sister had so much genuine kindness* that Mr. Collins 
felt himself more perfectly at home in their society 
than ever he had felt since he came to Edinbifigh* 
Julia Bertram's unaflfected manners reminded him of 
his favourite sister at home, and Mrs. Bertram* with 
■oie thing of UiDBness in her features* which rather 
startlad him at first, recalled forcibly to his mind 
the image of his own mother* whom he had iost two 
years before* His first work was to draw a compa- 
rison in his own mind* between Julia and his other 
two paragons ; and it is singular that he thought in 
Mia was oomprised aometbii^ of thf» perfections of 
both* There was in the Bertrams' society nothing 
of the '< g^are ef lifti which sometiioe blinds the 
wise^" but it was all a reality of the most refined 
and exalted kind. And there was something so an* 
gelically pare about Julia* and something in all that 
sbe did. -~ whether in her attentioDS tp her mother* 
her brothers* or the stranger* — ^ that mftde her rather 
like a ministering spirit* s^t forth on errands of love* 
than an inhabitant of this loww world. The con- 
versation and company of the brodiers Mr. Collios 
found not leas attraotive. He contrasted them with 
Mr. Stewart* who waa alwiyrs buey and taken up 
with Jnyortant affairs ; and although bis kindness 
was extreme when he had time to be kind* he never 
urm at leiaiwe to converse oa aulgeots of ordiiMury 
er general interest* The three BertramSi in coarse 
of timet became to him as brothers* and for Ji4ia 
be felt a love as puro as for his own siater. 
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CHAPTER II. 

On K Sstordaj Mr. Collins hretkteted at Mn. Ber- 
tram's, spent the forenocm with Mary BosYflle^ and 
ended the daj beside Looisa Stewart and her harp, 
and to return to her dangerous presence next day at 
church. 

He b^an to consider with himself how was all 
this to end^ was he in love with them aU, or with 
one, or with none of them ? Or did he mean seriously 
to fix his attachment on any of the three ? He tried 
to draw a comparison between them, with the view 
to devote himself to the one he thought best fitted to 
secure his happiness. It was well enough to trifle 
away a few hours with one or other, and think no 
tnore of it ; but had he any serious intentions of 
marrying one of them ? He could not marry them 
all, and yet he thought there was not one of the three 
he would be willing to lose ; for, whether from vanity, 
or from better grounds for such a supposition, he took 
it for granted that by any one of them his addresses 
would be favourably received. There was less of 
passion in his attachment to Julia than to the other 
two. He thought, if he studied his own interest, and 
wished for one who would secure his domestic peace 
on earlh, and lead him, like an angel, to heaven, Julia 
Bertram was the person. But Louisa Stewart f there 
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w« a wild dream of deligbl thriHed thnmgU bim 
wben be thought of her— ^-aod ia «few bovTB he wns 
u^ he Bgiun by her 9ide ; ai»d he thought «be se^oMid 
to Uve ofdy fin* him» end the iUiMien we« aided by all 
the glare of life with which ahe waa aurrounded «— all 
the aocompaoiioeiita of wealth, rank, and beauty •*-< 
together wiUi the loost flattering kiadoefa and par- 
tiality ahe W9 to bimself by her and her fl-iendsi which 
he omid not withttand^ But from tbeae dazzling 
atliiiieti(QB% be ttirned Ina thought* to her unacoom* 
paiuad by any oKtemal CHtMunent-^to the cahay 
steadyy serenely beautifiil Mary Boisville, with her 
neck of Parian marble* who* iAer all, bad more of 
a woQSAn'a perfecttona than eitber of .the others; 
and be rose and paoed his ebamber* ^and he accuied 
hinaelf for hia £blly in allowing hta' heart to be 8o 
beif ildiffed» He only wiahed that he oould »ee the 
three together, and then he. thought he would be 
better dUe to give a preferenee ; b^t that was im- 
posaiUe- They all three belonged to different ciroles 
of societyt and never met. Not one' of them knew 
9£ the eiu9tenoe ai either of the otheri^ I^uiaa was 
tattaed of. from her Other's pnUio oharactar ; but 
ibe others ware retired persona, and never heard 
a& There wm no ehance» therefore! of tbeir being 
bron^t togiKber in private ; and none» except Louisa, 
ever went to pubhc plaeea. 

One day, in the Christmas holidays, a compenicm 
called for him to take a walk to Duddingstone Loch. 
It was a severe frost» and there was n vast ass^n- 
blage upon the ice- There was a band of mftisic-— 
tbsre was eteigr ibing to render it a lively^ happy 
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icene. Mr« Collins observed some persons of dis-* 
tinetion walking about, and Louisa Stewart was in 
the midst of them ; and she was hurried along bj 
a young officer, whom he had met at her house. 
She smiled to Mr. Collins as she passed, but was 
evidently in too great haste to speak. She took her 
station where she could have a better view of the 
skaters^ beside another group <^ ladies and gentle- 
men ; and among these was Mary Bosville, leaning 
on the arm of a tall handsome man, with a very noUe 
cast of countenance ; and she, with the healthy tinge 
which the frosty morning gave, was more beautiful, 
more interesting, and more animated, than ever he 
had seen her. What a miserable moment this was 
to him ! Upon whom was she expending all these 
smiles and fascinations ? And he grudged from the 
heart every word she uttered, that it was not uttered 
for him alone. Louisa stood a few yards distant 
from her, and was engaged with the passing scene, 
and the strangers she was with, and had no time to 
take notice of him ; and Collins, in all the wild des- 
peration of jealous and divided mortified love, was 
so miserable and wretched, that life seemed a bur- 
then to him. Louisa gave him less uneasiness, for 
he had no doubt that she was with relatives, or 
strangers she cared nothing about, but to whom she 
was obliged to pay attention. The only question 
was, why was he, who was invited on every occa- 
sion, not asked to be of the party ? 

But Mary Bosville, with her conspicuously hand- 
some companion, was what admitted of no palliation, 
and his irritability increased, and he spoke not to her. 
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although she was within a few paces, nor did she 
ever observe him as he passed away with his friend. 
He had gone to -a considerable distance from these 
ladies, when he met the three Bertrams and their sis- 
ter, and the very sight of her soothed his perturbed 
feelings, and allayed all the distracting passions with- 
in him. Julia, so sweet, so kind, so engaging, with 
nothing of show-off in her manner, and nobody with 
her to excite jealousy -^nobody but her three dear 
brothers, and when she met Collins she welcomed 
him as if he were a fourth brother ; and she took 
the arm he offered her, and they walked down by 
the side of the loch, and in her delightful society his 
wounded vanity was healed, and he realized some- 
thing of that calm of feeling of which he was in 
search. They went home together, and Mrs. Ber- 
tram received him with a mother's kindness, and he 
spent the remainder of the day at her house. 

When Collins and George Bertram were alone, the 
former said something to him in commendation of his 
sister. George replied, ** It may be a brother's par- 
tiality, but I see none who can bear comparison with 
her — Julia has, indeed, spoiled us for the society 
of odier women, and I think we could hardly exist 
without her. It may well be said of her in the lan- 
guage of the Eastern Monarch, — * Happy is that 
man who shall call her wife, happy those children 
who shaU call her mother. But I would rather see 
Julia in her grave than married to one unworthy of 
her.' " And as he spoke, he gave Collins an earnest 
and scrutinising look, of which he could not define 
the meaning, but it seemed to imply much, and to 
ask the question — « Are you worthy of her ?" 
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Mr. CdEnsfidtiioiqiiite^Mie. He 
a li^t diiDg to iriile with • wNk wtmrn^ attd 
with impwiitj, while abe^ fiem dfeKcecy pf pride, 
hadei in the reooiei ef her hewt, theie fc e l ii ^g e 
wUdi may contmie her life end peeoe^ bm vever 
■edti redreta ftr the real iq}iiry die haa reeefved. 
But he was not tore that he niigbt with equal mt^ty 
tanqper with the aflbctieiif of one who had three gach 
^n^^aai goardiaas. In a few momeAtl Uiey went «f> 
stairB tocoffise. 

In Mrs. Bertram's drawing«rooni there was aa 
organ- Julia eKoetted in music; and the evemng- 
was qpent in listening to the most eKqulsita patsngea 
ftom Handd and BeethoTen, Hajdo and Moaar^ 
She sang like a sen^, and George aocoropanied 
her. If Louisa, with her music, transported him to 
the brightest visions of terrestrial bliss, the music of 
Julia seemed to realise something of the eidm de» 
light of the spiritual blessedness of heaven, aad Fran- 
cis withdrew that evening from that ddightfiil ftmily 
in a more troubled state of mind than ert^^ Jeidousy 
of Mary and Louisa was still rankling in Us heart, 
and ere he retired to rest he formed the resolutioa 
of relinquishing his foolish fond attachment fer Aem^ 
and fixing his love on Julia Bertram* 

Time passed away, and alternations of feelings^ 
sudi as these, passed through his mind* ' His Satwr* 
days were spent at Mrs. BosviUes ; bis Swdays at 
Mr. Stewart's, for he generally dined there ; and sel- 
dom any of iftie other five days of the week passed 
that he did not look b Upon the Bertiaras. Henvde 
no avowal of attachment to ny of the jomg ladiea^ 
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aad whateyer they felt, cur thought, or expected, is 
not to be known. But the three Bertrams evidently 
eonaidei^ Mr. Collins as an admirer of their sister, 
and they were so prepossessed in his favour that they 
<^ieriahed the thought. 

One Saturday, Frank, as usual, wandered down 

to Mary. She seemed thoughtful that day, and had 

not much to say. Frank observed it to her. The 

piano was open, and often as he had been in her 

company, he never had heard her play. The fact is, 

that it is only when the accomplishments are more 

charming than the individual, that one seeks to have 

recourse to them. So, in Miss Bosville's company, 

music, or singing, or anything else, would have been 

but an ungrateful interruption to her conversation, 

or even to the pleasure of studying a countenance 

not less expressive in her moods of silence. 

'< Now, Miss Bosville," said Mr. Collins, » I see 
this is not one of your poetical days ; you have been 
studying the newspapers. WDl you give me some 
music to cheer me as well as yourself?*' 

<< Neither is it a musical day with me," said Mary, 
but at the same time she sat down to the instrument 
and played a very beautiful Polonoise, with which 
is connected an affecting and romantic story. But 
she played it with little heart and with little satisfac- 
tion to herself, and evidently with less to Francis* 
She rose from the piano and gave htm a smile, more 
inspiring than music, and she said to him, ** I told 
you I was not musical to-day. My mind is wander- 
ing on something else than music, and I find I can- 
not fly two ways at once." 
\ 
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** Thn Idl me where jour mmA is wwndering, ' 
nid Franciiy ^ and peih^ie I mmf be eUe W aiaiel 
ywK in jour fliglit. Iwieh, Maiyt thel I eeoldflee 
away and be at reel, fiir I have l^tle reel here.*' And 
he sighed as he spoke, and a doiid passed ovw her 
fiur broir» aad her heaiHiAil besem headed a deep 
sigh. 

** I halve been so lumy this week»" said shei» <^ aiid 
■oanxioiM lofiaosh a task I imposed upon mjself, that 
I have been little out of doors^ and I thii^ it afi»ta 
die spirits when one is oouluied to the houae." Sk> 
m this manner Marj tried to give a good reason for 
her dtthMSs and her sighing ; die removed a newa- 
paper which covered seme drawing materials upon a 
table» and die shewed Founds a finely executed mi- 
niatnret on ivory^ which die had just finisbedy of her 
mother. 

'* I wish such an artist would draw my unworthy 
▼iMt^f" iaid Collins* as he gased on the beautiiul 
creature that was sitting beside him $ ^< it would be n 
gratification beyond every otber» U» think that any 
one would bestsw so long her thoughts upmi me. 
0, Miss BosviUe* I envy your mother, and I grudge 
her every thought you ever bestowed upon her ! 
Will you take my libesiess ?" 

^ When will you come to sit fbr it ?*' said Mary» 
brightening up and smiling, while she ^w omt a 
little draw^ in the woric*tablei and took out another 
rainiatBre, almost finished, and preaoited it u> him< 
It was me of himaelf. Mary started up, as if afiraid 
that she hid gone too: fiur, and hurried out of the 
room. 
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IMEiw Ctdlins pM dovm the pietorty and vmb and 

pnesdabiHit, tuid looked out at the wmdoir. Whatin 

die wide world wai lie to do ? He fek hkneelf en- 

tangled in a labynMh he oo«id never get out of. He 

was aotiag an umrorHiy part — he was tampering 

wMi the afcctt ong of throe eitumdble penmuy and 

he was working tto happincaB, but miteij to liimaeif. 

Mlaa BoeviHe, aa a for momentSy returned with a 

boak in iier hand, and ^ei. him aomethu^ regard* 

ing the meaning of a particular passage in it; but it 

was evideB% merely seawthing to ^nrf Ae aidiject 

of oonTersatten. Frank paid little attention to the 

nature of what she asked him, and gave hcranythuig 

but a salisfiu^tory or BexMkie answer. She put do«m 

thebooky and said-—*< Now you wanted musk to make 

you merry, but I am afraid my bad nmsac kas made 

you angry, ftr I think I never saw you frown as you 

do «t thtt moment." 

Mr. Collins was not aware how the werkings of 
paaiion within him actually caused a contortion of 
features. He aflbcted a amile, and said — *< No ; I 
am not angry, but I am going to ask youradnoe 
on an important subject, and I must be grave." 
And, white he spoke, he felt that Mim Bosville was 
the only one of the three to whom he could have 
said as much. He kemmed, and then contmued, 
in a serious manner -~ ^ Mary Bosville, if you knew 
what a viltein I am, you would epum me frem your 
presence." 

Mary looked pale, and ber heart ftitlerud, white 
he went on »— << You arp ilie xmiy woman to wham 
I could make the discovery, which I feel it is idniest 
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an insult to do ; but at this moment I am distncCed 
with contending feelings. There are three persons 
who, bj my conduct, have a claim upon my heart, 
and I know not what course to take." 

Mary, with a strong effort, brightened iq>, and 
appeared to take an interest in his case, without 
seeming to feel it a personal concern. ** Well," said 
she, smiling, *' give me a description of your three 
divinities, and I will give you my best advice on the 
subject." 

Frank became easier, and he continued — ** The 
one is all that I can conceive of angelical perfection, 
and innocence, and loveliness ; and the other is al- 
ways what I have figured to myself what the poets, 
in their sublimest mood, have described of a goddess 
or enchantress ; and the third (and he caught Mary's 
hand as he spoke), is all that I ever eould fancy of 
woman, in the fullest and brightest state of female 
perfection." 

<< Then," rejoined Maty, rallying all her energies, 
and gently withdrawing her hand from his, ** 1 must 
help you to reason on the subject What is the 
question you wish solved ?" 

« Which is the most perfect of the three ?" re- 
plied Frank. 

<< I cannot tell you that, unless I saw them, and 
that, afler all, is but a mere matter of taste. But 
perhaps I could help you to discover which you liked 
best, which, I think, is more what you want to know; 
and if once you discovered that, your imagination 
could invest ktr with the perfections of the whole 
three." 
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And as Mary spoke, she became animated, and 
her embarrassment wore off. She knew pretty well 
that the influence of a woman's presence was more 
than the ideal charms of divinities and angels at a 
distance. 

" Now," continued she, " suppose your angel were 
dead, or married- talking of angels dying or nuirry- 
ing is not correct, bat it is merely an aif^ument ; — 
or suppose your goddess were married •— there is no 
absurdity in talking of goddesses marrying, although 
they never die ;--- and suppose your mortal favoin*ite 
were dead ;" — But she had scarcely uttered the last 
words, when he caught both her hands ; and a crim- 
son wave from the heart's deep fountain mounted up 
and suffused her face and bosom, then gently ebbed 
back again to its source, leaving the brow and neck 
purer than they were before. 

At that moment the door opened, and her mother 
entered the room. Mr. Collins rose up, walked to 
the window, talked to Mrs. Bosville about the view 
from it, and about the weather, but did not utter a 
wotd of common sense on either subject ; and in five 
minutes took his leave. 

In the evening he was at Mr. Stewart's, listening 
to Louisa's siren songs ; and he retired to rest in a 
state of mind more miserable than that of a criminal 
in his cell. 



z 
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CHAPTER III. 

Next day was Sunday, but Mr. Colling did not ga 
to church, but shut himself in his room the whole 
day. When evening arrived, George Bertram came 
over to his lodgings to ask him to go with him to 
hear a famous preacher, who was to deliver a sermon 
that night on behalf of the Irish, and he thought it 
likely to be a matter in which Mr. Collins would 
take an interest. Mr. Collins went, as a malefactor 
goes to his punishment; but except that the noise 
of the minister speaking,, and the length of the ser- 
vice, ahnost drove him mad, it had no effect on him : 
he received no benefit, and could not have told a 
word of what was said. Mr. Bertram took him home 
with him ; and be assented that all they had heard 
was excellent ; and Julia looked so sweet and ami- 
able, and talked of his country with such heartfelt 
interest, that his heart melted, and he could not for- 
bear thinking to himself — *' If I were to study my 
peace here and hereafter, there is the one in whom 
my affections should be centred.'' And while he was 
in her society, an hour or two of serenity succeeded 
to the perturbation of the day ; and her influence 
always reminded him of that of a heavenly being, 
which hushes all the human passions to rest. But 
on the following night, all the waves which Julia had 
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calmed were stirred up again, more agitated than 
ever, in the presence of Louisa* 

The term of Mr. Collins's stay in town was draw- 
ing near a close, and he was not a whit more ra- 
tional than at the outset. And what affections or 
expectations he had awakened in the hearts of these 
Uiree amiable creatures, Heaven only knows. The 
day before his departure, he was invited to Mr. 
Stewart's ; and, except Louisa's married sisters, no 
company was there. Louisa had less vivacity than 
she used to have, and as evening advanced, she be- 
came almost sorrowful ; but it seemed in Frank's 
eyes to add a new grace to her charms, and it 
accorded well with his own mournful mood. He 
lingered till a late hour ; and when he rose to bid 
them farewell, she burst into tears. 

Had Mr. Collins had an opportunity at that mo- 
ment of vowing eternal love, he would have done it ; 
but that was impossible. 

Next morning he breMcfasted with the Bertrams, 
and took leave of them, promising to correspond with 
George. 

He went home to his lodgings to see after his 
luggage. He had, for the sake of the voyage, and 
to see the coasts, taken his passage in a sloop which 
was returning to Ireland ; and two hours before it 
tailed, he set out to see Mrs. Bosville on his way. 
He sat with the two ladies for nearly an hour, and 
took some refreshment, or rather sat and looked at 
it, for he tasted nothing of what was set before him. 
Mrs. Bosville, when he rose to depart, shed tears, 
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and gave him her blesaiiig. Mary was aa calm and 
composed as ever she was ia her life ; and she did 
not even look dull. She and her mother walked 
with him throu^ the garden to the gate, and as he 
bade 'them farewell, the old lady sainted him, and 
a second time wished him ev^y Messing. And then 
he clasped the beautiful, the blushing, unresisting 
daughter to his bosom, and impressed upon her face 
and neck his glowing kisses — then sprang into tlie 
hackney coach which was waiting for him outside 
the gate- 
When he got down to the vessel, George Bertram 
and his two brothers were waiting th^e to take 
leave of him again; and their mother and Julia had 
sent by them some beautiful little presents for his 
sister* All this kindness only added new misery to 
him; and when the vessel dashed off among the 
waves, and he stood on the deck, and gazed tiU he 
could gaze no longer, he secretly wished the dread- 
ful, the daring wish, that the sea would claim him 
for its own, till that day when it shall yield up the 
dead which are in it, both small and great. 

But death does not always come when cowards caU 
upon it. He had a prosperous passage, and arrived 
once more in safety within his paternal walls. He 
soon after commenced as a practitioner in Belfast; 
and as people are always happiest when they have 
something to do, life passed away to him in toleraUe 
quiet, as he became interested in his profession. 

Two years elapsed, and all intercourse with his 
Edinburgh friends seemed to be at an end. George 
Bertram had for some time ceased to correspond with 
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him, and Colliod' last letter to him remained unan- 
swered. Frank, on hi« arrival at home, had written 
to Mr. Stewart to thank him for all his hospitality 
and kindness, and this was answered by a hurried 
scrawl of a dozen or two of words from Mr Stewart, 
all kindness and good wishes, concluding with his 
wife and daughter's love to him. He wrote also on 
his arrival to Miss Bosville, thanking her and her 
mother for all their kindness, which he would never 
forget. But it was a letter that required no answer, 
and he received none ; and he was unreasonable 
enough to feel chagrined and disappointed that she 
did not answer it. 

Francis Collins applied himself more assiduously 
to business than there was any need for; but it was 
to drive away care, and to leave himself no time to 
think. His health, however, was evidently suffering, 
and his friends and medical advisers entreated him 
to relax a little, and take some change of air. They 
reconunended a sea-voyage, and advised him to go 
to France, or London, or any where that he had a 
mind. But Collins cared little about the preserva- 
tion of his health, and still less did he care for Lon- 
don or France ; and if he must go somewhere, he 
might as well go to Edinburgh, where all his happi- 
ness and misery were centred. In the beginning of 
October, he once more arrived in Prince's Street, by 
the Glasgow coach. After resting and taking some 
refreshment, he purposed to walk out and call upon 
his friends. 

It was about seven o'clock, and dark. There 
were but three families in the whole place that he 

z 2 
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cared for. It was pot a suitable hour to go to Mr. 
Stewart's : thej would be at diimer» and migbt have 
compaoy. Neitber was it a seasonaUe hour, in a dark 
night, to go to Mrs. Bosville's. Bot the Rertrams 
might be intruded upon at all hours ; so he made his 
way to their house. 

A woman serrant opened the door. He asked for 
Mr. Bertram. He was within, but particukurlj en- 
gaged. Dr. Collins said, he was a stranger newly 
come to town, and would wait, if convenient, to see 
him. << There is dbtress in the house," replied Uie 
woman, << but if you will come in, I shall let them 
know." Cdlins stepped into the dining-room, whi(^ 
looked dark and dismal. Two candles were burning 
on the table, but unsnuffed and running down. He 
asked the woman, who was ill ? She wiped her eyes 
and face with her apron, and said that Miss Ber- 
tram was looked on for death, and the clergyman was 
in just now giving prayers. 

Dr. Collins had come to Edtnburgli to recruit his 
strength, but by his first piece of information he felt 
that he had rather come to receive his own death* 
warrant. He took a seat on the sofa, and in half an 
hour George entered the room. They shook hands, 
but George could find no utterance,' and Collins knew 
neither what to say, nor for whom to ask. They^botli 
sat down together, but not a word was spoken. At 
length George said •— << Would you like to see her ?" 
Collins gave no answer, but stood upon his feet, and 
shewed that he was ready to attend him to the sick 
chamber. The two ascended the stair. When they 
entered the apartment, Mrs. Bertram, worn out with 
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grief and watching, was seated by the fire^ and op* 
poBite to her sat a tall figure, with his elbow resting 
upon the arm of his chair, and his head bent down, 
leaaing on his hand. It was the clergjrman. The 
oth^r two brothers were kneeling, one at each side of 
the bed ; and there stood a small table with the con- 
secrated elements^ which were covered over with a 
white ]ia{ddni for the minister had just dispensed the 
Last Supper. Dr. Collins went forward, and pressed 
Mrs. l^rtram'shand. The clergyman never lifted his 
head from its reclining posture* George Bertram ap- 
prised his sister that Dr. Collins was in the house. She 
said she was glad to hear it, and asked where he was. 
Frank approached the dying girl. She was not much 
emaciated, or else her face was swollen with the stress 
of breathing and the cough. She stretched out both 
her hands to him, which he took in his ; and she said, 
*' I am glad you have come -*— I only wish you had 
come sooner. I suppose it would not do now," added 
she, rolling her bright blue eyes, on which the dim- 
ness of death had not yet fallen, to the other side of 
the bed where George stood. " 1 wish he had been 
sooner," she repeated, *^ but it is now too late." 

" Too late for what, my love?" said George, bend- 
ing towards her. 

She could not articulate more at present, but 
glanced her eyes and pointed with her finger towards 
the conseorated elements on the table. Geoi*ge now 
understood what wish was passing in her mind ; it 
was that Collins had been there to participate with 
them in the holy ordinance. Still in death as in life 
she was as a ministering angel. She again extended 
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her hands to Francis, and gazed in his countenance 
with such an earnest, steady gaze, that it went to his 
heart ; and she looked up at him till she became agi- 
tated and hjrsterical, and a few nenrous tears came 
into her eyes. George begged of Collins to with- 
draw. He bent over her, and impressed upon her 
dying, convulsed countenance the first and last kiss 
he ever gave her, and hurried from the room and from 
the house. 

By ten o'clock next day, and ere he was out of 
bed, an intimation was brought to him that she had 
departed at three in the morning. In the course of 
the following day, the invitation to the funeral came ; 
and between that time and the interment, how his 
time passed, or what he did, is more than can be told, 
and more than he could tell himself; for he felt in a 
strange state, and was like a person stupified and be- 
wildered, and went not out of doors till the funeral 
day arrived. He then repaired to York Place at the 
appointed hour. He was admitted, with a very few 
select friends, to the burial service. The remains 
were removed from the bed-chamber to the drawing- 
room, and placed before the organ at which she had 
80 often sat like a seraph, hymning the praises of 
Him whom she now was worshipping, without alloy, 
in company with all the spirits of the just — looking 
forward to that day of consummation, when the mor- 
tal part, sown in corruption, shall be raised in glory, 
and << believers shall be made perfectly blessed in 
the full enjoying of God to all eternity." 

Mrs. Bertram stood at one side, supported in the 
arms of two female friends, who were the only ladies 
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preaentf and the brotfaera were ranged at theolJier 
side of die body. The servaats stood in a groap 
near the door« The clergyman cnne in, in hia sur* 
plice. It was the same tall figure Dr. Collins had 
seen on the night of the death. He seemed about 
thirty years of age» and was a man of interesting, 
saintly appearance. His dark hair, curling upon .his 
brow, leaded a countenance of the most pensiTe se^ 
riousness; and when he took his station near the 
head of the coffin, the figure which was stretdied oat 
in it was not more tlie image of death than he ap- 
peared. Disease, with unsparing, unpitying haste, 
was making its ravages upon him, and as his atten* 
uated fingers, like transparent wax, opened the book, 
a few big drops fell firom his mild blue eyes uipon it, 
but his voice did not quaver when he began — << I am 
the resurrection and the life." With firm tone he 
went through the whole service, but at the end when 
he closed the book, a mist came over his sight, and 
he stretched out his hand, as if grc^bg for some- 
thing to support him. George Bertram caught him 
in his arms, and aa his tall figure bent, and all sensa« 
tion left him, the three brothers bore him to a couch 
and laid him out apparently lifeless. This caused 
an appalling consternation in the company. Was he 
really gone? Mrs. Bertram recovered her strength, 
and forgot her Julia^ and bent over him with all the 
anxiety of maternal solicitude. His face and haads 
were like those of a corpse, and the latter exhibited 
a strange appearance. About an inch at the point 
oi each finger beeiune <^ a dark livid colour, and the 
rest of the hand remained as white as clay. Dr. 
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CoUini resorted to the usual restoratives in cases of 
sjnoope ; and they sent down to the company of 
gentlemen, noir assembled in the dining-room belovr, 

to call up Dr. , the Bertrams' family physician, 

but he was not there, and never came, some profes- 
sional call having prevented his attendance. Mrs. 
Bertram chafed his hands, and Dr. Collins applied 
his remedies, till signs of returning animation ap- 
peared. It now seemed that the company could 
not, with propriety, be detained longer. 

The men were called in to screw down the lid of 
the coffin ; and the face-cloth being raised to take 
a last look, they who beheld Julia, with the smile of 
peace with which she departed, still lingering on the 
marble features, and the silken, chesnut hair still 
braided on her brow, might well exclaim — 

*' Ah, lovely appearance of death ! 
^ What ti^t upon earth is so fair ?'* 

The brothers having taken another, and still an- 
other and another look of the face which they were 
to behold no more till the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, appeared, as they went from the room to join 
Uie company below, more like images of clay than 
living beings. Collins offered to remain with the 
clergyman and the ladies. 

When the clergyman revived and sat up, he asked 
where the body was ; and when informed that the 
funeral had moved, he expressed his regret that he 
had not been able to attend, and asked how long it 
was since it had moved, and if there was any chance 
of him overtaking it. But this was out of the ques- 
tion. He then expressed a wish to go home. A 
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coach war aent for, and Francia CoQins aaaiated him 
into tty and went with him to see htm safe to his 
own house. The minister spoke little bj the way, 
and any thing he said was only expressive of his 
esteem for the deceased, whom he described as one 
of the dear iambs of his fold ; but trusted, nay was 
sure, that she was now in fairer pastures. They 

drove to a house in Street, which was the 

minister's residence. Collins looked from the coach, 
and he saw a group of happy, pretty faces of little 
children, looking through the window panes of the 
luNise ; and a nurse, with an infant in her arms, was 
among them. The steps of the coach being let 
down, Collins went out, and helped the clerg3rman 
to alight, and assisted him across the pavement, and 
up the steps at his own door. Ere he had ascended 
these, the nurse, with the baby in her arms, had 
the street door opened for him, and the smiling in- 
fant extended its hands to its father. He stooped 
down and kissed it. His wife, whose countenance 
bore an expression of habitual concern, came hurry* 
ing down, with looks of alarm and anxious inquiries 
to receive him. 

They invited Dr. Collins into the house, but he 
declined ; and as he returned to the coach, and threw 
himself down upon the seat, the thoughts of Julia, 
— the young — the beautiful, by this time pillowed 
beneath the green turf, were not more affecting than 
the inmge, which took strong possession of his mind, 
of him he had just left. He saw that he was exer- 
cising the duties of his sacred calling, when the poor, 
perishing body had scarcely strength to perform its 
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functioiMy at actuated bj the willing sfiirit ; and tbat 
he had hut restored him to his family, to be parted 
from them in a very little while for ever. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The following day was pretty far advanced when 
Dr^ Collins took a turn out in the fireah air. He 
had not proceeded &r along the street, when he met 
Mr. Stewart, so kind, so happy, and so hearty, that 
he saw in a moment that all was prospering in his 
quarter. An invitation, which, like all Mr Stewart's 
invitations, precluded choice or refusal, was the re- 
sult. He assured him there was to be no company ; 
and by six o'clock, Frank was in the presence, and 
enjoying the smiles, of Louisa Stewart, mcnre beau- 
tiful, more bewitching than ever. 

This change of scene was such a relief from the 
melancholy, miserable week he had passed, that he 
retmmed home in a happy frame of mind, and he 
fell into a profound and refreshing sleep, from which 
he did not awake till late on the succeeding morn- 
ing ; and shortly afiter his late breakfost, and toilet 
after it, he found himself fay instinct on bis way to 
Moray Place. 

When he arrived he was shewn up to the drawing- 
room, where Louisa was alone, and he enjoyed her 
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channing society for a happy hour, when a stranger 
was announced. A tall, and remarkably handsome 
man came in. Frank remembered to have seen him 
before, but could not recollect where ; but when he 
began to consider, he remembered that it was at 
Duddii^stone Loch. He was the gentleman he had 
seen with Mary Bosville. But what brought him 
here ? He hated him upon first sight at Dudding- 
stone, and he abhorred him now — and yet he was 
far from being an object of aversion ; for, besides his 
very agreeable aspect, few people were so amiable 
and prepossessing in their manners as he was. 

It was, however, some gratification to Frank to 
observe that Louisa lost some of her sprightliness 
when he came in, as if caused by disappointment at 
the intrusion ; and he thought she seemed as if she 
felt a weariness of his presence. Collins determined 
to sit him out; but the stranger seemed to have made 
the same resolution ; so they both sat, till at length 
Collins saw it proper to go away. 

At an early hour on the day after, a letter was 
brought to him by a messenger, requesting an answer 
to be sent. 

It was from Mr. Stewart — a very kind, friendly, 
and, for him, a long letter — It was an invitation ! 
To dinner ? No ; to Louisa's marriage on the Wed- 
nesday of the following week ; and Mr. Stewart, in 
his letter, enlarged on the good qualities of the 
intended bridegroom — a young gentleman newly 
succeeded to his father's estates in .-i—— shire, 
and no other than the elegant stranger that was an- 
nounced in his presence the day before. 

A a 



^ Go to the maanfwge I" eaid Colling ag he dwevr 
dowu the letter. ^ I Urill as soon go to the gall^Mr* 
or the guillotine.'* And he set himself to write an 
apology;, hot he knew not what to say. He was 
above making any siibterfi^e. He could not s^y he 
was iU, or engaged, or gmng out ci town, — and stiU 
less oould he say he was so disappointed and mortis 
fied that he would not come^ He tossed aside his 
pen and paper**- thought that if the apology were sent 
aiqr time in the ooiirse of the day^ it would be time 
eaoni^-^aBd putting on his hat, sallied out, and 
down the Bennington road till he came to the gate 
cf Mrs. BosriUe's residence. He opened it, and en- 
tered the garden, and stood for a moment on the 
very spot where he had parted from Maxy and her 
mothier. He went up to the house and rang the bell. 
Mrs. Hill, a respectable and confidential servant of 
Mrs. Bosville's, opened the door. 

^< How do you do, Mrs. Hill?" said Frank, bright- 
ening up at the sight o£ her well-known &oe» '** and 
how are yoar ladies ?** 

" Oh^" said the woman, << Mrs. Bosville is gone. 
She died six months ago. Did you not hear of it ?*' 

<< And Miss Bosville ?" gasped out Dr. Collins. 

« She is away, sir," replied Mns. HUl. '< It is a 
week yesterday since she went." 

<< Went whither ?" said Dr. Collins impatiently. 

*^ She sailed for Barbadoes," answered Mrs. Hill. 
« Bot you had jbet^r come in« sir, and I will tell you 
all about it," (added she, as she thought he would 
have&iated at the threshold. He followed the wo- 
man in. She led the w^y into the back parlour, 
where he and Mary had so often sat together, and 
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whtdi looked but to the garden bdihid. The shut- 
ttfre were doted, the carpet was off, and the fornix 
titie aH crowded together at one end of the room* 
Mm Hfii opened one of the windows, and dusted a 
sola ibr Mqi tosit down. 

** 1 am only remaining here/' said she, ** till alto 
the sale. The furniture is all to be sold off next 
vvtic. It will be a sore day, sh*, the day of the sale, 
to see the things that Mrs. BosviUe had such a ie» 
spectfor " 

•< But what of Miss Bosville ?" interrupted Dr. 
ColiiDS, gasping for breath. 

** She is gone out to her uncle and aunt in the West 
indies,'' said the woman, and she began to weep as 
she gave the recital. ** After my mistress's death, 
diere was little pleasure for her here. She had nd 
Illations in Edinburgh, and few acquaintances ; and 
what was worse, she was getting home no money. 
My mistress was greatly put about for some years 
back with never getting her remittances, and aot a 
fhrthing has come since her death ; but Miss Bos- 
vflle's uncle, who is on the estate, wrote and ordered 
her to come out by the first vessel ; and she sailed 
from Leith by a brig a week ago." 

Julia's death — Louisa's marriage -— were notlm^ 
to this. If the person who gave him the informatkm 
had struck him dead upon the spot, she would have 
been doing him a kindness. He rose to depart, and 
had scarcely strength in his limbs to bear him to the 
door. Mrs. Hill asked him if he would take some 
refVesbment, although she was sorry that she had 
nothhig very good to offer him. Bqt Dr. CoUias 
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dedioed. He returned to the city, took his place 
for Belfast — wrote to Mr. Stewart that he was to 
leave town on the morrow — wished, for he could 
not but wish the kind, warm-hearted Louisa every 
happiness ; and in a few days he was again in his 
father*s house. 

New trials awaited Frank. He had not been many 
days at home when an express arrived from his bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Dillon, intimating that Mrs. Dillon 
had been delivered of a still-born child, and that her 
life was despaired of; and begging her family, if they 
wished to see her, to come with all speed. The fa- 
ther was too infirm to leave home at that season of 
the year, but the brother and sister set out without 
loss of time upon their journey. The alarm and 
anxiety which this intelligence created in his family 
took, in some measure, Frank's thoughts off his own 
private griefs, which had all been, in a manner, sor- 
row of his own seeking. But this of his sister's 
danger seemed like a legitimate source of affliction 
for his mind to rest upon, and instead of augmenting 
his uneasiness, it had the effect of calming the ruffled 
feelings of baffled hopes and disappointed passion ; 
and when he found himself by his sister's bed, and 
witnessed her sufferings, it tended still more to com- 
pose, and soothe, and sober down his thoughts. 

But Mrs. Dillon did recover. And after her affec- 
tionate brother and sister had been with her above a 
fortnight, she was pronounced out of danger, but was 
so weak that there was no prospect of her being able 
to leave her apartment for some time. Then when 
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Fiflink's fwxiety oo her nconuot was al an end*. 1m 
#wa dwtreMiQg tbcHig hu flowed in upon him again. 
He 4iBC0vered» when it was too late» that Mary 
BaaviUe was the object uppermost ia bis affections; 
Julia was now happj --^^d Louisa was now happy t 
but Mary -^ the dear, perfect Mary, was dri v^a from 
bar ivUive land to a climate which might be het 
death — driven by adverse circumstancesi a friend* 
lass <^bim9 doomed* perhapst to suffer more than 
she must have already endured* 

Mr* Dillon's bouse was drearily situated upon the 
sea*shore, and no other was in its immediate vicinity* 
it was a place in every way calculated to encourage 
bia gioomy reflections* It was exposed to the atorms 
of that roitgh coast ; and many a dismal night bad 
the family sat by Mrs* Dillon's bed, listening to the 
lempest and dashing of the waves, which, during 
the time of their watching by her in their sleejdess 
ntghtSp formed a melancholy accompanim^t to their 
anxiety and grief. But now that she was better* 
and her w<^nKmt attendants might retire to rest and 
sleep the more soundly, to make up for the weeks of 
vigils they had kept, the storm was allowed to rave» 
without an ear to listen to it except Frank's, for he 
seldom enjoyed a sound sleep. 

On one occasion, at the dead hour of night, when 
he, sleepless, was listening as usual to the furious 
blast which had just risen, a noise and knocking wai 
be^d at the outer door. Frank started up and 
looked from his window, but saw nothing in the 
darkness, and heard nothing but the dashing of the 
waves. He listened again, and be thought he heard 

Atk2 
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the Mmnd of voices below, and the fastemngs of tiie 
door removing. He slipped on bis dressing-gown 
and went down stairs, and met his bfother-in-law 
issamg from his chamber. They hastened down toge- 
ther. The servants were all astir. Some miserable 
shipwrecked mariners were pra3ring for admission. 
Mr. Dillon was all hospitality and kindnesSt and 
threw open his doors to receive them. 

A tall youth, haggard and pale, and half-dressed, 
stepped in first; followed by a stout, bluflP, red-faced 
man, whom Mr. Dillon recognised to be the captain 
of a vessel which, two years before, had lain for some 
time in Galway harbour ; and afler him came in a 
tall, well-formed man, of lofly carriage, with an ex- 
ceedingly handsome countenance and a penetrating 
bku^ eye. He appeared about forty. He supported 
a female figure in a dark dress, scarcely fastened .on, 
and all drenched and clinging to her ; and her drip- 
ping hair hung over her face and shoulders, and her 
feet were bare and bleeding. Behind these were three 
miserable4ooking sailors, and a little, ragged boy, who 
wasi weeping and wailing for his mother. Mr. Dillon 
asked if the boy*s mother was drowned, but the sail- 
ors said no — he was only mourning that he had ever 
left her, for he had run off to sea without her per- 
mission, and was now repenting of his disobedience. 

The whole groupe followed Mr. Dillon into a par- 
lour. The person who supported the female led her 
to the nearest seat ; and he put back from her face 
the long dark tresses which concealed it. Francis 
Collins rushed forward, dropped down upon his knees, 
clasped her round the waist, and kissed her lips, her 
brow, her neck, over and over again. The stranger 
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who stood by, and who was pale enough when he 
came in, looked at that moment as if every drop of 
blood in him had mounted up to his face, and he said, 
in rather a stem voice — << Is this lady a relative of 
yours ?" Dr. Collins started up on hisfeet^ and as if 
gasfHng for breath he exclaimed — ** Is she, is she 
not Mary Bosville ?** And he clasped her again in 
his arms, and kissed her in spite of every thing and 
every body. 

By this time Miss Collins had come down, and 
the servants were bustling about, to light fires, and 
to find refreshment. 

Mr. Dillon took charge of the gentlemen, to have 
them supplied with dry clothing. But the person 
who had brought in Miss Bosville lingered in the 
room when the others had left, nor did he leave it 
till he saw the unfortunate, unhappy Mary, siip* 
ported by a female servant and Miss Collins, led 
away to another apartment. There was soon a large 
fire blazing in Mr. Dillon's parlour, and every thing 
that hospitality could devise was furnished to make 
the strangers comfortable ; and the three sailors, and 
the little boy, were as happy in the kitchen as per- 
sons escaped for their lives could well be. The 
Captain told their disasters. CoUms left the room ; 
and when he was absent, the agony in the counte* 
naace of the stranger was so evident, that Mr. Dillon, 
with some solicitude, inquired if he was ill, as he 
had aU the appearance of a person suffering finomi 
acttto bodily pain. But when Collins returned to 
the room, and observed his unhappy aspect, and de< 
tectod his eye resting upon him firom time to time».' 
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with a look of tutpicion aod didike* it drealed mt* 
mittBga and jealousies in Frank's mind» whi<A rmk- 
dered him nol lesa misefaUe than tba stf ai»ger 
seemed to be. 

The Captain, in hia account cS their perilous irojr^ 
aget atated that it was exactly six weeki sinee they 
left Leith Harbour. They had experienced if^y 
rough weather since the day they set sail. The. 
wind was always against them, and they were gUjik^ 
to andior for a few days in Dornoch Bay. After 
escaping the perils of the Pentland Frith, the biig» 
which unfortunately was a great deal too light, waa 
drifted almost to Iceland, when the wind suddeidy 
changing, it was carried before it till they entered 
Galway Bay, when, on the twetty-seventb oC. No* 
Tember, the danger was so great, that the crew wi^e 
quite prepared to meet their fate, as they expected 
the ship to be dashed to pieces against the rodu 
which were on every side. But the storm abating^ 
they were enabled to direct their sails, till they 
found a comparatively safe anchorage, whare they 
enjoyed pretty good weather for two or three ^s, 
and were getting things repaired and put in Older ; 
when all of a sudden, at midnight, a gale sprung up 
-^ the cable broke — the alarm was given, and the 
passengers were called up. The vessel, reeled, so 
that the strongest man on board could hardly keep 
his feet, and it was driven ashore ; but fortunately 
it was on a sandy beach, so that the danger was noC 
gceat, but the waves were rolling fearfully high* 
Nothing remained for them but to save .their, Uvea 
as they could. Two of the sailors strug^^ed throng 
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the tidei and got on land, and by means of ropes, 
the ends of which they held in their hands, were 
assisting the passengers to escape ; but scarcely had 
those who were now saved left the vessel, when a 
contrary wind arose, and drove it out to sea again,' 
with the ill-fated crew that remained on board. The 
poor Captain and the pale youth, when they thought 
of this, looked so wretched, that they scarce enjoyed 
their own safety and comfort. But their companion, 
with his miserable aspect, seemed deaf to all they 
were telling, and was thinking of nothing, and en- 
during nothing, but the internal workings of his own 
mind. The Captain's fate was a peculiarly hard one, 
for, while he seemed guilty of a breach of duty in 
having abandoned the vessel, he had in reality, when 
rendering assistance to those who were escaping, 
fidlen overboard, and must either have perished, or 
made an effort to save himself, as return to the ship 
was impossible. When they got on shore, they had 
to go upwards of a mile over sharp stones and mud, 
and, after a toilsome walk, found their way to Mr. 
Dillon's hospitable mansion. 

On the morrow Miss Bosville was unable to leave 
her bed. Her health had been previously impaired, 
by the domestic trials which she had borne, and the 
perils of her disastrous voyage ; and she now wap 
suffering considerable pain, occasioned by the rope 
with which they attempted to save her, being pulled 
too tight by the sailors who were to drag her ashore. 
And its pressure upon her chest, when ^e was let 
down by the side of the ship, almost deprived her of 
sensation, and she was sinking in the waves, when 
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tlM Maa^of , wiio seeiiMd to tab^ a particiilar clitu^e' 
<if hevf jmnped o?eriM>ard) andy at the peril of Im 
•wn life, bore her in safety to huid. 

When Mf . Dillon gave to hit guests, in the m0tm» 
iog, die report of her state of health, as he had ft- 
from his brother-^in^lav, y^ume peculiar calling ganre 
htm the privilege of admisaioii to her presence^ it 
seined to drive this stranger almost to desperatioii. 
He at length, in the couse of die day, coninissioned 
Mis* CoUina with a message to Miss Bosville, re* 
qaesting permission to see her. But Dr. ColMntf 
prohibited her from delivering it, and begged of her 
t» nilbm the gentlemata, that if he regarded her liib 
he would not ask te see her, and Uiat she must be 
kept in the utmost quietness. 

The poor shipwrecked creatures had saved theii« 
Kves only to be miserable. The Captain^s anxiety 
about the fate of the vessel, and his consciousness 
thttt be would be subject to reproach, and perhaps to 
penalty, for apparent breach of duty in idiKindomng 
her and saving his own life, made hira so wretched 
that he could not rest, but set out early next morn- 
ing la try and get intelligence of her &te. The pale 
youth> a native of Edinburgh, was going cnit to a 
situation in Barbadoes. His friends had, with difB- 
cidty, mustered his passage-money, and now he wm 
east, a pennyless stranger, in a strange land. Nothing 
remained for him but to return to his native plaee, if 
he had the means, and these were generously and 
liberally furnished him by Mr. Osboume, the remain- 
ing unhaj^y individual whom we have described. 
The young man having recovered firom his lftt%ues> 
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set out upon fab joimiejy tddi^ witk him the poor 
little boy, who never ceased to lament for his melhen 
Tlie sailors went to Galway, to see And dnd some 
other vessel to take themi in the aseantime^ into 
employment. 

Mr. Oshoumey who remained at Mr. Dfllon's houses 
eotreatedy daj after day, to be allowed to see Miss 
Bosville. She was gradually recovering; flnrd at 
length, he prevailed <m Miss Collins to deHver a 
message* expressive of his wish. His time would 
not allow of delays. He required to be in Barbadoes 
early in the season; and he proposed proceeding 
imaie^iately to Greenock, to secure his passage in 
a^ber vessel. Miss Bosville was now able to leave 
her bed. When Miss Collins informed iier of Mr. 
Osboume'» wish, she did not ol^ect to see hm, but 
sent him word that she woidd see him next monuc^. 
Accordmgly, soon after breakfast, she being led into 
a small sitting-rooRi) which x>verlooked the aea, sent 
Miss Collins for Mr. Osbourae. 

He had a long interview with her; and imme- 
diately^afler it, he equipped himself for his departure. 
But ere he left the honse, he rushed up stairs, and 
i^ain entered the apartment where Mary was* with 
Mks Collins by her side. 

<< Miss Bosville,'* said he, '< I have something- more 
to say." 

Miss Collins took this as a hint that he wished to 
be left alone, and she withdrew. Mary extended 
her hand to Mr. Osboumey which he raised to his 
lips. 

<< Mary,*' said he, *< I have a strong presentiment 
that you will deceive me." 
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The colour rose in Mary's fiuse, and she gave him 
no answer. 

^ If it were possible/' continued he, " that a 
dergyman could be got before I go, I would rather. 
It would be an inexpressible relief to my mind to 
hare the solemn knot tied, and that I could, in the 
face of heaven and earth, call you mine. Could it 
be, Mary ?" 

« Do not agitate me at present with these wDd 
and hurried schemes," replied Mary, -while she put 
her hand to her breast, as if she felt pain there. 
^ You wrong me with your distrust. Have I not 
given you my word, which, while my reason lasts, 
is as sure as if all the earth were called to witness, 
as I know it is already witnessed by Heaven." 

** Then," said Mr. Osboume, " let me hear it 
once more from your lips that you will be mine, and 
I am satisfied." 

She held out her hand frankly to him, and repeat- 
ed solemnly, <* I will, I will." 

He took not the proffered hand, but folded her in 
his arms, and his whole frame trembled with emo- 
tion, while her gentle heart almost ceased to beat. 

Poor Mary Bosville was driven by stem necessity 
to a fate to which too many women are driven. She 
was lefl friendless and destitute, and forced to leave 
her native land for a country and a climate from 
which her heart revolted ; and worst of all, she was 
now reduced to the miserable necessity of depend- 
ance upon relatives. The share which she should 
have had of the proceeds of the estate, which had been 
the joint property of her father and his two brothers 
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was embezzled or misapplied;. and she could have 
no redress, and had no alternative but to obey the 
wish of her uncle and his wife, to go and reside 
with them. 

Mr. Osbourne was one of the principal and most 
respected proprietors in the island, and she was di- 
rected by her uncle to come out under his care. Mr. 
Osbourne had had in early life an attachment (and 
his attachments were of the strongest kind) to a 
person who had disappointed and deceived him, and 
ever afterward he eyed the whole sex with distrust 
if not with dislike, and he never loved again till he 
saw Mary Bosvilie a few days before they sailed 
from Leith ; and from the moment he saw her, he 
conceived for her that violent, ungovernable passion 
which death alone could subdue. 

To appear in Barbadoes as his wife -»the wife of a 

man not unworthy of her, and almost the object of 

his idolatry — or to go to be a poor dependant on 

friends, who she had little reason to believe would 

treat her kindly — was an alternative which, perhaps, 

not many women would have hesitated about. But 

she did hesitate, and during the long dismal six weeks 

of .their perilous tossing on the waves, she withstood 

all his entreaties, till in a luckless moment — the last 

and the fatal one, when all their dangers were at an 

end. In the dismal hour of the wreck, after Mary 

had been dragged from the ship, and he, at the risk 

of his own life, plunged after her and saved her — 

during their walk over rocks and sharp stones, when 

her feet were lacerated and bleeding at every step, 

and he, almost fainting, could scarcely support her 

Bb 
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longer, he extorted from her the promke that she 
would marry him — and the words onceuttetedy could 
not be retracted* And not an hour after^ ^le hail 
Francis Collins by her side, pouring into her ear the 
impassioned vows which he ought to hare made long, 
long before, and whieh were now too late for either 
her or hts happiness; for by one irrevocable Mtfe 
sentence she had put a barrier to her union with him 
who was, in reality, her first afid only love. Macy 
opened her mind to Miss Collins, and told her famr 
she was situated ; and as soon as- Mr. Osboorne hod 
left the Iwmse, she begged of her to carry a mes- 
sage to her brother, saying that she could not see 
him again. Miss Collins delivered the message, Imt 
brought one back, entreating to see her only once 
more, to take farewell of her for ever. But to this 
she would not listen. And Collins, on the same day 
of Mr. Osbourne's departure, began to retrace his 
steps to Belfast. 

When Mr. Osboume arrived at Greenock, he se* 
cured a passage for himself and Mary in the Ricbard 
Brown, which was to> sail for St. Vincent in a. fart* 
night or three weekfr from that time — it being itm 
first vessel that was to sail from that port to the Wind* 
ward islands. Af^er this arrangement^ and hftving 
ordered outfits for himself and Mary, ix^faiiig' hami^ 
been saved from the fated brig, which was casta com*' 
plete wreck upon one of the islands of Arran, and 
plundered by the rapacious inhabitants,, wfao' threat^ 
ened to murder the unhappy c^ew if they attempted 
to retain anything) even for their own immediate no^ 
cessities, Mr. O^urae returned with all expeditiflB 
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fBthe ImspitaUe Mr. Dilkui's house, to have his mar- 
tm^ solemnised there in a private manner* The 
tiadness of Mr. Dillon, whose house, since the re- 
•eeiption of the unfortunate strangers, was made like an 
«a, could not be repaid by gifU ; but Mr. Osboume, 
^Hioae liberal heart wished to give some proof of 
his smse of obligation, brought with him a munifi- 
coBt present in silver plate for Mr. Dillon, and some 
-oniaBients, not less costly, for his wife and Miss 
CoUiika. And there was not a person about the place 
that was forgotten or overlodced ; fw every one that 
was capable of being made happy on that occasion 
was made happy by his gifts; and his magnificent 
-spirit would have spared no cost on the beautiful 
vraature, whom he now could gaze upon with some 
and with a cheerful countenance, when that 
Dr. Collins was at a distance. 

Mary seemed to have recovered her spirits as well 
«s her health in some degree. 

'VNow," said she, with something of the cheer- 
iidness she used to have, as Mr. Osbourne presented 
her one day with some ornaments, *' see that you 
have not bought these for the fishes to admire at the 
bottom of the sea, whore they may not be much ac- 
custonaed to see polished gems." 

Mr. Osbourne did not seem to like the remark, as 
k su^ested the idea, that if such was the fiite of 
^e jewels, something more precious would share it 
with them. His countenance became clouded, and 
he said, seriously-— << Mary, I am a shipwrecked man, 
shipwrecked oftener than once, and now that I have 
arrived at a haven of rest, 1 am determined that no 
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evil forebodings shall disturb me, though storms more 
dreadful than I have yet experienced may await me." 

<' I hope all your storms are over, as well as my 
own," said Mary, with a smile which soothed him, 
and brought back a pleased expression to his coun- 
tenance. " But,'* continued she* ** you must not in- 
sist upon me wearing at present all the ornaments 
and finery you would bestow upon me ; I must keep 
them till I go out among the negroes, that I may gain 
their admiration and favour when I am decked out 
in them ; they are the only people whose acquaint- 
ance I mean to cultivate, for, you know, I have no 
good will to West India society." 

" And you shall not be long doomed to it," re- 
joined Mr. Osbourne. << As soon as I have placed 
the property under the management of persons whom 
I can trust, you may then choose any spot in all the 
wide earth for your future residence ; and if you be 
wayward and whimsical, as I have heard that women 
are, and should make choice of the bleakest, barest 
desert under the skies, it will lack no charms to me, 
because you are there." 

« I fear," said Mary, « if you find me whimsical 
and wayward, that many of the perfections which 
you fancy me to possess will vanish ; so that, in 
order to make the illusion last with you as long as 
possible, it will require some skill, and it is a good 
reason why I should reserve all personal adornments 
to aid my charms, when you discover that I am 
a very ordinary person ; for I suppose every man 
soon finds out his mistake in having imagined his 
wife to be otherwise." 
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^* And that time shall never, nerer arrive/' ex- 
claimed Mr. Osbounie, clasping her to his throbbing 
keaurt ; and the madly happy man felt, while he im- 
printed on her lips his burning kisses, that she did 
not shrink from him, nor merely permit them with 
passive endurance, but returned them with some- 
thing of his own fervour. 

Mrs. Dillon had been almost forgotten in the more 
interesting case of the young stranger, and she her- 
self became so interested in Mary, that she wished, 
if possible, to leave her room, and be present at the* 
eelebration of the nuptials. 

The day appointed came. Miss Collins and a 
maid decorated the passive bride as they pleased. 
After the toilet was over, and the servant had with- 
drawn, Mary sat down in an elbow-chair to rest, 
while Miss Collins was arranging her own head-dress 
at a mirror. 

<< Dear Jane," said Mary, while she drew a long 
breath, " will you pray for me ? — for I have need of 
strength, and I feel as if I had none left' in me." 

^* My dearest creature," said Miss Collins, turning 
towards her, *< do not fear ; you will yet be well and 
happy. This is always a trying scene. I remember 
my own sister, on her marriage-day, who is as happy 
as it is possible to be, was a great deal worse than 
you are " 

But as she spoke, Miss Bosville gave only a vacant 
stare, and with a sudden start, as if from a momen- 
tary sensation of pain, she stretched out her arms, 
and sank back in the chair; while an effusion of 

Bb2 
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blood gushed from her mouth and nostrils, and flowed 
down upon her bridal dress. 

Miss Collins screamed, and rang, and gave such 
an alarm, that the whole house came rushing upl- 
and the bridegroom was foremost. But haste or 
help was vain — Dear Mary was at her rest ! 

About nine o'clock the same evening, a traveller, 
in a post chaise, arrived at a solitary inn, twenty 
miles distant from Mr. Dillon's house, and took up 
his quarters for the night. Noon of next day arrived, 
and he had not made bis appearance, nor ordered 
breakfast. The landlord ventured up, to inquire if 
his guest were well. He was lying in bed, ghastly 
and drenched in blood, and a pistol by his side. 
The unfortunate Mr, Osboume's delirious dream of 
joy was now over. 

Francis Collins is still alive, in the patient endu- 
rance of an existence which might have been to him 
one of happiness, if he had taken the right road. 
And he looks back with bitter remorse on his un- 
pardonable fickleness and folly, which had been the 
cause of so much misery to others, as well as to 
himself. 

He continues his profession, but confines his prac- 
tice exclusively to the poor and destitute ; and he 
takes a melancholy pleasure in sitting by the beds of 
the sick and dying, and there learning lessons to pre- 
pare him for the attainment of a better world, which, 
when it is too late, he has discovered he might have 
attained without forfeiting his happiness in this. 
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C02rSIDSR£D AS 



A MORAL AND RESPONSIBLE BEING. 



" 'E'jri r^v rsXg/arjjra ^i^tafiida,** 



I. 



A TRULY philosophical mind is an unprejudiced one* 
Inquiry into the natural and moral world, as far as 
the limits of human observation may extend, is not 
only a right and privilege, which we possess as free, 
intelligent creatures, but becomes a duty, the ne- 
glect of which incurs a correspondent culpability, 
when its utility to ourselves and our fellow-men is 
so connected with it, and general improvement and 
happiness so dependent upon it. 

Whenever we feel in ourselves a repugnance to 
the investigation of any particular subject which it 
is of importance for us to know, and to have distinct 
and decided notions upon, and an inquiry into which 
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has been pressed upon us by many circumstances — 
the concurrent advice and example of other men, 
events in life which tend to urge the necessity of it, 
and other concomitants — we may be assured that 
there is lying in the way some prejudice, to which 
we secretly cling, and are unwilling or afraid to have 
removed. And if we farther investigate what this 
prejudice may be, that seems to impede every stimu- 
lant to inquiry on that particular head, we shall find 
that it is a prejudice affecting the whole of our con- 
ducti and paralyzing the whole of our moral energies. 
And the removal of it, if we could bring ourselves 
to part with it, would make way for such an influx 
of new ideas, and new principles, that, if once let in, 
must so change the wh<^e moral man, that he will 
find himself actuated by motives, the propriety and 
expediency of which he hardly could have admitted 
before. 

Now, wherever there exists such a prejudice, in- 
dieated by an indisposedness to pursue a particular 
tnin of inquiry, pointed out and jaressed upon the 
actuation as of importance— -whether merely moral 
iacblence, or whether the obvious necessity of afoan- 
^MiiBg a particular line of conduct, if such a subject 
were ftdly investigated, and the inferences resukii^ 
Irom auch an investigation adopted ; or whether a 
iiftteiimned hardihood of purpose to abide Uie con- 
sequence of ignorance deter a man firom becoming 
mn inquirer into that subject from which his mind is 
averse ; whether any or all of these causes con6{Mre 
to deter iiim, that man cannot, in the true sense of 
the term, be called a man of a philosophical mind. 
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A Irae pbUotopher, whether his mind is directed 
to pkjiBcal or moral subjects, will foliow and search 
out tiie truth wherever it is to be found. Neithen 
dam ted by difficulties^ nor beaten back by oppeti* 
tiMiy nor damped in his energies bj humbling disco* 
verios of hia own oustakes and miscalculations and 
miaconceptioiiSy which may have led him out of die 
way and drawn him into by-paths and wildernesses^ 
wiiere he has fniitle88ly» and sometimes almost de* 
ipMcingly, toiled after the object of his search ; bm 
with unwearied zeal he turns back, if he must retrace 
his steps, to seek it out wherever it may be, thoi^h 
in the most opposite corner of the universe to where 
he expected that it was to be found. 

If we view man in the primitive state of nature^ 
he is actuated by little beyond the mere impulses 
of animal instinct Scarcely a trace of mtellect is 
discoverable in him. He neither takes a retrospect 
of his past existence, nor yet does he look forward 
to what bis destination may be. 

He has no notion of the community of interest that 
binds him to his fellow-men. If he secures his own 
personal ease and safety for the present, he feels he 
haa nothing more to do. And if coiKvulsions in 
nature nsay have disturbed his repose, and terrified 
hk imagination, he will give tokens^ at limes, of su«> 
poffstiiious fear for some supernatural agimey; and 
the act of homage which he pays to some uncouth 
object, set up in representation of the invisible power 
which he dreads, is the solitary indication q£ inteUoct 
a^tpftsit him* 

But place this savage in die midst of enlightened 
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and civilized men, where, in the course of time, by 
tuition and example, he is led to perceive that thej 
are actuated by motives to which he was a stranger ; 
and if they have succeeded in any the least degree 
in making him to understand that he ought to en- 
deavour after the same state of improvement as they 
have attained — that they are endowed with faculties 
in nowise different from his, except in so far as they 
have put them in exercise while his have lain dor- 
mant — that they are actuated by no other principles 
than what certainly ought, and as certainly may, 
actuate him as a moral being, — that man is in a new 
position. He has seen exercised all the charities of 
life ; he has seen the wonders of science and of art, 
and all the various achievements of genius ; and he 
has incurred a responsibility he had not before, and 
consequently a culpability, if he does not follow up 
that line of improvement, the benefits of which he 
has had such demonstrations of, and pursue the train 
of inquiry which has been opened up to his mind. 

Each of us may consider himself to have made 
this egress from barbarism, and to be placed in those 
circumstances that incur a heavy responsibility if he 
do not fill up that station ir. the scale of existence 
which nature intended ; — if he do not avail himself 
of the light of a thousand generations which pours 
its concentrated effulgence on the present day, but 
chooses rather, even in regard to matters of the last 
importance, to remain in slothful ignorance, or to 
grope about in darkness and uncertainty, though the 
moral atmosphere is so bright, too bright, indeed, for 
some minds, who would feel more at ease if it were 
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somewhat tempered by the density of morning mists. 
It must be the inquiry of every thinking man — <' For 
what was I created ?" But the solution of the question 
is not so easily given. It must be again and again 
revolved in the mind, before it can be satisfactorily 
answered. But if once the inquiry presses itself se- 
riously upon the conscience, it must be answered •— * 
it must not, it cannot be evaded. 

If you met an individual wandering upon a solitary 
road, and you accosted him with the inquiry. Whither 
was he going ? If he told you he did not know, or 
at least was not sure, you would instantly be disposed 
to pity him as deficient in intellect. And yet there 
are thousands who are going op in their moral piU 
grimage without 'any distinct notion of their destina- 
tion, or the motives which impel them forward. And 
are these men wise ? The world may call them so ; 
md they may be wise, in a limited sense of the term. 
— They may be wise in drawing into their own cof- 
fers what other men are weak and unwary enough to 
let them extract from theirs ; — they may be skilled 
in all the wonders of the material world ; they may 
have searched out the laws of nature, and drawn 
largely from that store of knowledge, delightful as 
it is inexhaustible ; for, though the present system 
of things should last through eternity, there would 
still be found in it new subjects of wonder and in- 
quiry for the successive generations of men ; — they 
may have travelled to the planets, and measured their 
magnitudes and distances ; they may have ransacked 
the whole habitable earth, and discovered the pro- 
perties of every thing that sea and land produce ; — * 

c c 
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aad Ae mealier cnnrd anj hare ginedapon tfaeia witii 
wottder. Bet these master-e^rils, gionene Um^ 
they be for their indefiitigahie epci^gy, if in oae poinS, 
t. e. that whidi ooncems the ends for wbidi thej 
were created, and their own indiTidoal welfineaa mo- 
ral» ooaaeqaentij immortal beings, tfaej are ignoraDty 
thej msf be ranked as beneath the thoosandi and 
millions of the unphilosophic crowd, who enjojr the 
heat of the son and see its light, but who know 
nothing of the theories of l^ht and heat — who neter 
dieaaat of inquiring whether his rajs were emana' 
tions, or merel j vibrations of the partides of which 
he is oompos^ -^ and who, probabl j, could not com- 
prehend the different theories, though elaborately 
explained to them. 



• How jojfidl J raigfat we anticipate an end to many 
of the initeiies of whidi mankind have' to complain, 
if each individnal could be broug^ to consider him- 
self as destined by nature to fill up a partkfldar 
place in existence — not as a part merely of the ma* 
terial world, but as one of an infinite dass of mend 
agents, \isb\e to a responsibility iq^portioned to the 
powers with which he is endued ; that it is the great 
end of his being to bring honour to the Author sf 
it, and that that is best to be done by aiding and for* 
warding His scheme of infinite benevolence towards 
the human race ; that he is to cast his mite of usefid'- 
ness into the great treasury of moral good which has 
been accumulating since creation began ; that the de- 
signs: of the Omniscient — petfect in his own infinite 
mind from all eternity, and developed in his works 
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and in tie aetingt of hii wUl — are one stupendotiB 
adieme to difiuie happtness, wharerer, thnmghout 
tlie liniitleM bounds of creation, there is a fiqfMdnltty 
to feeeiVe it ; and that he, as an agent, feeble and 
of snail aobomt though he be in this great moral 
work, is to co-operate with the Creator, with all the 
'energies of a mind interested for himself and for his 
fellow'-men, in the perfecting of the great and gloi- 
rioos design. 

Mow, for this purpose, it is usefid to emimine into 
^ur own moral history <— to trace, from our first oon- 
sctouniess, what have been the great actuating prin- 
4;iples of our life. That many have no fixed motires 
of action, and are incapable of any, is too true : they 
grow up and deeay, like mere vegetables. But we 
wai^ say, that no one is safe to pass, harmlessly 
though it be, in this crowd, if lie have capacity to 
rise above it. Is it a light thing to let the energies 
of an immortal mind lie dormant, when there is so 
mudi need for their exertion ? And if many would 
examine, they should find that it is a moral torpor, 
rather than a moral incapacity, which makes them 
mere dead weights upon society. Is it a light thing 
to say, God assigned me such and such a task, and 
I have not done it ? Others may do what I ought to 
have done, but I have incurred the guilt. 

Now, there are two reasons which men assign as 
deterring them from this investigatimi. The one is, 
that it seems so very formidable an undertaking to 
sit in judgment upon their past conduct, and to in- 
quire into the whole Jine of their dutyy consequently 
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to follow it up, that they shrink from the task, though 
they do not doubt that it is incumbent on them. The 
other is, and it is a very numerous class who seem 
to think it an unanswerable excuse for living a life 
completely inert, that their sphere of action is so very 
circumscribed, that it is hardly worth while, for all 
the good they could do, to rouse themselves to do it ; 
that their item of usefulness in society will not be 
missed, although withheld from the general stock ; 
that things will go on as well without their exer- 
tions. What things ? The whole course of nature — 
the sun will shine and the seasons will revolve, and 
the gales will sweep around the globe to fan and re- 
fresh the whole extent of vegetable and animal life. 
So they will. But is it the same with regard to the 
aid they should have lent to the impetus of the vast 
moral machine ? Let them not speak of the feeble- 
ness of energy they could have put forth. Its motion 
is kept up, not by the gigantic moral strength of one, 
but by the combined and simultaneous efforts of an 
infinite number of agents ; and the weakest of them 
dares not, with impunity, withhold his hand from as- 
sisting to give the mighty impulse.* It is sufficiently 
obvious to reason what the result would be, if every 
one was disposed to lie thus wrapt up in a state of 
moral lethargy. And experience equally shews, that 
when men sink into this inglorious listlessness, it is 
a difficulty, almost amounting to an impossibility, to 
rouse them from it. 



• The illustration given of such characters in the words of 
Divine Wisdom, in the case of the man who hid his talent in 
the earth, will here occur to the reader. 
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PerfafifM tbere nay be somethiag* Uko, of sLotfa 
discovenble in those who are afiaid to make iiie iat- 
veatigAtian alluded to, firotm its appearing formiiiaUe. 
But it is a sloth whidi may and Augfat to be aon^ 
quered by the following consideration. The gseat 
Forest of the universe, irherever iie has CEeatcd an 
intelligence, designs that a communicaiion he kept 
up hetifeen that being and himself, the self-enistenlv 
great, living principle. 

Now that mind, in order to bring into pcopjer 
action the powers with which it has originally been 
endowed by the Creator, and to keep up their vigour, 
jBHJSt have continual recourse to him, to 4iraw, as 
f«Nn a fountain, constant supplies of life and energy, 
-to fit it for all the allotments of its splure. With- 
out this there is an incapacity to perform any thing 
cssentlaily good. The men who, as savages, are in 
a state of total ignoranse with regardl lio* a £rst- 
living-principle, are in the very lowest scale of moral 
feebleness and degradation. . And .those who have 
sot ignorance as a plea for their perversity -^ who ac- 
knowledge the great Author .of their existence, wlnle 
they would live and act independently of him, are in 
that state of reckless rebellion and guilt whidi unfits 
them ibr their destination, and hurries them on in a 
s^-destroying and destrnotive career. But the maii 
wbo is conscious of lus liigh i)rigin and destination, 
will not, and feels, as he vinoes his happiness, that 
he dares not forego his extilted privilege of commu- 
nion with the Author of Life. With the conviction 
that he is thus sustained, he will not shrink from an^' 
task as formidable, when there is suoh- %n instructor 

cc2 
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and strengthener, enlightener and co-operator, in 
the work. Who that has such a conviction, would 
not manfully as a favoured, though humbly as a de- 
pendent being, set himself to inquire into the whole 
range of his motives and his duty, that he may act 
to the very uttermost of his capabilities, in the way 
most conducive to the honour of his Maker and the 
good of his fellow-meq. And if he sometimes be 
disposed to complain that he is constantly impeded 
by a constitutional inability to do as he would do — 
that from the very union of mind and matter. there 
are propensities in his nature which would continually 
lead him out of the way, and deter him from his 
purpose -* is he still so unphilosophical as to think 
that there exists one evil without its antidote, whe- 
ther men have discovered it or not ? 

His endeavours, his resolutions, reason itself, with 
all its arguments, have not been sufficient for the 
counteraction. Then let him have recourse to the 
Great Rectifier of all his principles, the potent 
strengthener of all his weakness. His influence is 
undoubtedly the specific, and tlie only one, for the 
evil of which he complains. 

It is not to be denied, that the external circum- 
stances of a man*s life have great influence upon his 
character and pursuits. He may have spent the best 
of his days in the bustle of business, or in the rounds 
of pleasure, before he begin to consider whether he 
has been living to all the purposes of existence. 
Every thing has its influence more or less upon him 
— the particular associates he has chosen or been 
cast among-— the books he has read — the conver- 
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sations he has listened to ^- the examples he has 
witnessed — any, or all of these circumstances may 
make a man, whatever his natural powers may be, 
quite a different member of society to what nature 
intended him. Now, when a man feels himself 
roused to serious inquiry, he must shake himself 
free of the influences of all these extraneous circum* 
stances, and he must place himself in the position 
of a being that has just received new birth from his 
Creator, and as ready to start afresh upon the jour- 
ney of life. He must consider what he is to leave 
behind him, and what he is to take as conveniences 
and helps by the way ; and he must make the selec- 
tion judiciously and cautiously, lest he should carry 
with him any one thing that would incumber or re- 
tard him. 

It is of great consequence that every rational 
being should feel that he has a part to act, however 
subordinate that part may be ; that the whole family 
of mankind are bound to act in unison for their 
mutual improvement, and the diffusion of universal 
happiness ; that our Maker and our fellow-men de- 
mand this of us ; and that though myriads of the vast 
household prove but refractory and incorrigible mem- 
bers, it is nothing to us but a matter of regret ; and 
to far from seeming to slacken the bonds of obliga- 
tion which subsist between us, or make it excusable 
for us to break from them, it ought rather to be a 
new incentive to activity and zeal in the exercise of 
all the social and relative duties, and that universal 
benevolence, which, like an active principle of new 
life, changes^ wherever it diffuses itself, the unsightly 
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of moral defoniuty int^ liie moft porfeel con- 
finaaiioD of syimiietfjr and beauty. 

Human nature has much from within and from 
wkhottt to ooatend with. But if we would candiAy 
view it^ nature does not throw ao many impedimaola 
in our way to uaefulness aa we are 9pi to Arow 
around ourtdvea. 

Those barriers which seem fortuitously cast in the 
way, a vigorous mind ovfn-leapip and an industrioua^ 
indefatigable man breaks them down, and clnars the 
way before him. But we are aometimes hemmed in 
by aome net, fliassy though it be, that we weave 
around oursd^es ; and whilst we lie entan^ed in its 
«Mriies» there must be an almost entire {xraatration 
of dl our energies*^ we can fiecform nodhang worthy 
of ourselves. 

There are three impedtments to ail moRsl Tigour. 
The love of bodily ease, — the indulgence <if any one 
evil habii» — and the cediiig of flmr rj^ a£ indefK»^ 
dence of thinking and actiogy by Viewing any one 
to have an undue ascendency prer our mind« The 
pa'suasives and counsel whidi oae. vktuous mind 
may interchange with another, or even fbe.influeooe 
which the more vigorous miad may and muat exer* 
ciae over the weaker but ccongemal soul, is not what 
we mean ; for these are he^ps, ^lot hindcaAces ; hxA 
it is the allowing .of oar minds to become «n6l»rad 
by the arlafices of designing pemons, who perhaps 
flatter us in our propenatties, or lull us in our im- 
aetiyaty.' This is no uncommon caae. from the 
mond^h to the iuimble individual in ,priffiBie kfe, 
thek« are multifilied instances of it. I|; is tiie sway 
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ivhich, by artful insinuation, little minds exert over 
greater ones. 

Some persons are reflective from their earliest 
years, and seem placed by nature in those circum- 
stances most favourable for the cultivating of those 
habits of deep thought and inquiry, and the putting 
forth of all those physical and moral energies which 
are to benefit the world. Others, again, are roused 
to a state of reflection by some adventitious circum- 
stance — sometimes a great event in life, or a com* 
bination of occurrences, trivial in themselves, but of 
importance in the aggregate, when concurring to 
alter the mind and character — sometimes the remi- 
niscences of conversations held with persons now 
beyond the reach of human intercourse — and some- 
times the languishing on a sick-bed. 

Now, it is obvious that what is meant by a man's 
being excited to reflection, is not to a mere inquiry 
into opinions, but when a man begins to be in earnest 
about his responsibility as a moral being, issuing in 
all those practical effects in his future life and con- 
duct, which mark the commencement of a new and 
happy era in his moral history. 

It might be thought, that of all the circumstances 
calculated to make a man think, the most powerful 
would be any signal escape from death and destruction. 
Experience, however, proves that this is not always 
so; for the man who has stood untouched in the 
midst of pestilence, and seen his friends and fellow- 
men swept away around him — or the soldier, who, 
unhurt, has returned over slaughtered thousands to 
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the eMe and iteuiit|rof his ounp-i-lias as itddeMy 
and unthinkingly as ever lived out the net of his 
life, and even in more hardihood of depravity than 
lie had Uvcid before* Bift «till there are omAer- 
lets instanoea of persons who^ ftom soiae mgnymt ef 
signal |MreaerRatictt» may date thehcgfuning of a aear 
Ufe. 

Though a nan had lived finr a long term of yenrs, 
wjibovit^his ever seriously hating asked himself--^ 
Why was I created ? — il might be thought that* in 
anMh a ease^ the question would press itself with dduUe 
ftice — Why was I preserved ? It was a mere matter 
of ehanoe* and for no particular end. That will not 
do. Chance is a word which suits not the vulgar* 
They are never satisfied with it as a solution of wxy 
thing remarkable^ They will rather have reomirse 
to the marvellousy than allow it to pass. And the 
philosopher will tell you* that nothing happens by 
chanctf, and for no general or definite end* Not a 
leaf springs or fades by chance* He will tell you 
of the laws of vegetation of which the one is the 
results and of the counteracUng influences« which 
suspend thos^ principles which sustained its sap 
and vigour, being the cause of its decay* The pro^ 
pitious gale that springs up to the prayers and 
wishes of the sailors, to waft the vessel to its des^ 
tioed haven, is no adventitious help» but {Nroc^eds 
from the yeacy laws fixed from the first ordering of 
the elements* 

And from these same laws» invariable in them* 
selvesi tibough so diversified in their efiects* the de- 
solating tempest rises^ and the hiUpws sweUi mi the 
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Mol^iUaf sail id drifted along — the marioeir's exerUmii 
ar* bftffied — the navigator's skill is laughed at by the 
storniy while the hark is driven a miserable wreck on 
the shores of a desert. 

Al»d if, fVom among the numbers that are engulfed 
in the waves> one solitary being dcgspoiled of all but 
life, is flung upon the land, why was he saved rather 
than another ? Can he forbear to make this inquiry 
at himself, and endeavour to answer ft to his oon- 
science ? Can he, after the bitter feelings of wretch- 
edness and destitution have sobuded — and the 
emotions of compassion for the fkte of those perished 
^^and the shuddcfr of horror at the recdlection of 
his own jeopardy — - can he return to the comforts of 
life and the pleasures of society, unimpressed with 
the conviction that he had not filled up all the pur- 
poses of his existence, otherwise this new grant of 
fife would not have been given him, but, with his 
fitted companions) he should have been swept away 
into eternity ? 

It has been said-^/^ There is nxuch td be disco- 
vered between the utmost limits of human observation 
and the outgomgs of the divine will." In that vast 
unexplored and not-to-be explored region, are to be 
made all those mighty discoveries — how events and 
revolutions in nature are made to coalesce with, and 
answer the purposes of God's moral government of 
the world. It is there to be discovered how pur- 
poses of judgment or of mercy are executed by their 
agency, without subverting, or at all infringing upon 
the pre-established laws of nature. How, for instance, 
the evolutions of tlie globe, and other iniuences acting 
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upon the watery element) caused that tremendous 
overwhelming tide to swell, and sweep away the in- 
habitants of the earth like forest leaves, just at the 
time when their wickedness had risen to that into- 
lerable height that they were pronounced no longer 
fit to retain the place assigned them in the visible 
creation. 

From the general belief of supernatural agency in 
the ordering of nature, mankind, in their infant state 
of knowledge, filled the whole elements, and every 
department of nature, with presiding deities. 

These imaginary powers were continually thwart- 
ing each other, as they were actuated by the wildest 
human passions ; and storm or sunshine was the 
effect of their caprice — till philosophy, confirmed by 
revelation partially communicated, and previously to 
that progressive development of the reasoning powers 
o£ man which enabled him to rise to that sublime 
truth, came to the certainty of the one great incom*- 
prehensible Being, the sole disposer and ruler of the 
universe. 

Then, though comparatively but a very small por- 
tion of His limitless dominion and government lies 
within the compass of human observation, yet the 
enlightened mind, from the contemplation of that 
small portion, is enabled, in some measure, to conceive 
of the harmonious order and arrangement which 
regulate the whole. 

And from this recognition of the Supreme Being*s 
infinite perfections, manifested — - magnificently and 
gloriously manifested, in all hb works and ways, there 
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will be an earnest — an increasingly earnest desire, 
to serve and honour him ; and no means of ascer- 
taining how that is best and most acceptably to be 
done will be thought too laborious to the soul thus 
impressed with a sense of the Almighty's unbounded 
goodness, and with the certainty that its own chief 
happiness consists ifi conformity to Him and com- 
munion with Him. 

Superstition, from dread of invisible agency, has 
more or less governed all the nations and tribes of 
the earth. Every religious system that inthrals men's 
minds — whatever name it bears, or may assume — 
whatever would force men's consciences, and deprive 
them of their natural right of thinking for themselves, 
or keep them ignorant of that right, by avoiding to 
present to them any stimulant to inquiry, is super- 
stition and imposture, and proves a complete stagna- 
tion to all the energies of the mind. 

Christianity, though the sublimest scheme of di- 
vine benevolence to the human race, is the simplest 
worship that ever was instituted to maintain an in- 
tercourse between earth and heaven. Every depar- 
ture from simplicity is a departure from Christianity. 

fiut, through the perversity of men, the worldly 
selfishness of some, and deadness to the real in- 
terests of the human race, and the &naticism and 
folly of others, there have been more adjuncts and 
inventions put to it, than, perhaps, to any other reli- 
gious system. 

And all that unseemly mass of extraneous matter 
with which it has been loaded, has so disgusted the 
minds of men who would assert their right of judging 

nd 
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for themselTCS, that, in the heat of ind^ation, when 
thej would shake off that weight of oppression with 
which imposture and rapacity would load them, they 
reject the whole scheme, in their eagerness to burst 
from the trammels. 

They are suspicious of every thing called Chris- 
tianity, because so many execrable deeds have been 
committed in its name. Indignant at the tyraxmy 
which has, in the name of Heaven, been exercised 
with a high hand over the generations of mankind, 
they call to mind the fmrious proselytizing zeal, and 
the horrible and unparalleled cruelties that have 
depopulated the earth ; they caH to mind the civil 
broils and bloodshed — the massacres which, in the 
face of the sun, have with shameless and diabolical 
fury been perpetrated — and the debaucheries unfit 
for the page of history, which but alludes to them, 
and passes them by as too horrible to record. And 
from all the scenes of open outrage and rapine and 
devastation, they turn their thoughts to the countless 
acts of undisclosed guilt — the assassinations and 
deeds of darkness which have been carried on* in its 
name ; they call to mind the vile fables, destitute 
even of the allegorical beauty of heathen fiction to 
recommend them, that have been palmed upon the 
multitude, and all the abominations and absurdities, 
insulting to common sense and debasing to humanity, 
that have been practised -— and they loath the very 
name of a system under whose sanction such enor- 
mities have been committed ; and they look around 
them on the world, and they add to the sum of evih 
already enumerated, every folly and delinquency and 
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eccentricity and crixae of men called Christians, and 
tbey exult in their own ideal liberty. 
S The true philosopher can always separate the pure 
•«ub8tafice from all excrescences and extraneous mat- 
ter : but disingenuous men cannot. They confound 
in oncy things distinct from each other, and altoge-^ 
th^r opposite^ both in their nature and operation — 
like the inhabitants of the new world, who, on be« 
'hpjding the horse and his rider, supposed them to 
ikis^one being, not recognising the organization of 
; their, own species separate from the conformation of 
the brute* 

, But the true philosopher — the unprejudiced in- 
quirer after truth, the lover of the human race — 
.after his burst of indignation .at all the evil deeds 
which sacrilegiously in Heaven's name have been 
dpne, has evaporated, will go to the fountain-head — 
to the record whence the system is derived — and 
he ytiU. go to his God — and he will beg for his light, 
^.men have deceived him. And it is impossible 
tfiat this enlightened, humble inquirer will be left in 

^'darkness, or go away dissatisfied. 

i>. « J. 

He will find, in this search> this sincere search, 
that he will be enabled, with wonderful clearness, to 
comprehend the mighty plan* And all that appeared 
dark -r- inconsistent -r-.unnecessary .^ nay foolish — 
will present itself to him in a completely new point 
of view. 

And the man thus enlightened upon what so much 
concerns himself, can say, that it is not from what 
any one.man, or body of men, have said upon such 
And such subjects, that he has taken the truth of their 
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opinions for granted ; but having exercised his own 
right of judgment, he can jojfuUj say -— I am a 
Christian, not because I was bom on a particular spot 
of earth, which is no reason at all, any more than, if 
my parent had brought me forth in some eastern 
clime, I should have been bound to do homage to 
the Arabian prophet, or prostrate my rational powers 
still farther in doing reverence to the waters of the 
Granges, or casting myself beneath the wheels of the 
car of Ju^emaut. Nor, because my parents were 
Christian, do I feel myself constrained to be so too ; 
for if that were a right mode of reasoning, had 
they been athiests and savages I should have been 
bound to remain in the self-same state of impiety 
and ignorance, whatever means and motives were 
afforded me of emerging out of it. Nor because it 
is the law of the land, am I a Christian, which is no 
moral reason at all, however good a political one it 
may be. But am I a Christian by God's grace, from 
free will, and choice, and conviction. I have ex- 
amined revelation, and I have found it to be the 
specific remedy for all the moral evils that exist, and 
a compensation for all the natural evils wherewith 
mankind are afflicted. I have found its suitability to 
all my own wants and wishes. It is the rectifier of 
every evil principle of which human nature has to 
complain. In all its practical effects, it tends to 
soothe and soften the miseries of the human race, 
and to promote their temporal happiness and comfort. 
And in alLits purity and simplicity, I would embrace 
it without a single adjunct with which men would 
incumber it; and in all its genuine practical results 
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J would disclaim every thing at which the worst or 
the wisest man could take exception. 

And« as I look to Christianity as the grand specific 
for all the ills of life — that for which> for so many 
thousand years, men have been searching, I look to 
its Author as the model, the only model of what 
men professing it should be. He, though invested 
with that holy sublimity of character to whigh every 
mind must bow, yet in his deportment was the sim- 
plest of all simple human beings ; and it is impossible 
not to love him for his very virtues' sake, though we 
knew nothing of all the benefits which his life and 
death have conferred upon mankind. 

The humane heart may be touched at the miseries 
incident to human life, and may utter a hopeless wish 
that men were happier and better ; but it is the man 
who has attained to these convictions — the Christian 
philosopher and philanthropist — that feels within 
him the earnest, the intensely-earnest desire for his 
fellow-men's best interests. God alone knows how 
affectionately solicitous he is on their behalf. Men 
may see indications of it in his life and deportment, 
but God alone knows the intensity of that brotherly 
love which glows in his heart. To his Almighty 
care he has a thousand times committed, with un- 
utterable earnestness of application, those united and 
endeared to him by the ties of nature and of friend- 
ship — for whose welfare his soul yearns with all the 
tenderness of an affection of which God alone knows 
the depth. And not for them alone is his heart 
interested — the circle of his attachment widens till 
it embraces the whole human race. Those whom 

Dd 2 
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he never saw, and who know not that he exists, are 
ofttimes the subjects of his prayers and of his exer- 
tions ; and if any good is done through his means, 
to himself he would not draw any attention, nor 
claim any merit nor gratitude. If God be honoured 
—if any, even the meanest of his brethren of man- 
kind, be made wiser and happier -— the desire of his 
heart is accomplished. 
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II. 



Men, in the primitive stages of society, being capable 
of few abstract notions, or rather of none, receive aU 
their ideas through the medium of the senses. For 
this reason, the invisible powers which they worship 
must be presented to their minds under symbolical 
representations. When those of a community, who 
have made some advancement in knowledge beyond 
the multitude, may wish, for purposes of power and 
rapacity, to maintain a sway over them, they put an 
interdict, as it were, upon the expansion of their 
reasoning faculties, which, if allowed to unfold them- 
selves, would by degrees naturally bring men to 
abstract thought, and consequently to a more spiri- 
tual worship. And in that case, there would not be 
that perpetuity of superstition, in all its varied forms, 
among nations and people, in other respects in a 
state of advancement and civilization. They would 
come to see that devotion is an act of the mind, not 
a mere prostration of the body. 

Among a Christian people, the enlightened man 
hears with pity the multitude talk of imposing sights 
and ceremonies in religion; and so far from viewing 
them as marks of a refined people's worship, he looks 
upon all such as the very relics of barbarism — the 
indications of men being still in that state in which 
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they make but very little use of their rational powers, 
and are unconscious of any new idea but what is 
presented to them in a tangible form. 

There is no real connection between glittering 
pomp and grand moral subjects. The mind may 
take its flight of high devotional feeling without any 
aid from the senses. Though the eye be quenched 
in darkness, and the ear impenetrable to sound, the 
soul may rise in its sublimest fnood of holy conteiii- 
plation. No doubt, our ideas are expuided and 
elevated by the vast and the sid>Ume in nature, and 
there we catch a glimpse of the Creatcnr's glory. Bu^ 
the glitter of gaudy ceremonies, and the exhibition 
of vain forms, cannot inspire oae notion of his high 
attributes. The mob may be attracted by such* but 
the enlightened man, if his rQfleclive and rational 
powers be not addressed, can feel nothing but dis- 
gust. His eyes are satiated, his be^rt is sickened, 
and he feels that his uoderatauding is insulted, and 
Grod Almighty dishonoured* 

The men who would uphold ^uch form^* may ap* 
peal to the Jewish ceremonies and restirictions as a 
precedent, being the institution of immediate reve- 
lation. But the Christian philosopher, in examii|ing 
the record of these institutions, can trace the pon^ 
descension of the AJmighty in dealing with i^en 
according to their different stages of societyand ad- 
vancement. The Jewish dispensation ^as one suite.4 
to men in their primitive state; and, besides the 
typical character of the ceremonial ordinances them- 
selves, whioh shewed they weren^ver inWod^d .to b^ 
permanent, there wese many prohibitions and.obser- 
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vances, merely on account of constitution^ climate, 
and various local circumstances. The patriarchal 
families were singled out from among the nations, 
which as yet, even the most enlightened of them, 
had made but little progress in knowledge. The 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, though then celebrated 
for their learning, were but blind idolators and poly- 
theists. According to this early stage of the develop- 
ment of men's reasoning powers, a set of ceremonies 
were instituted, to attach the simple unlettered He- 
brew shepherds to their worship, from which there 
would constantly have been a tendency to draw them 
away by the surrounding heathen idolatries, more 
attractive, and more consonant to man in the earliest 
stages of intellect, than a pure worship, while the 
first great truth, of one only God, was imparted to 
them — a truth to which the reasoning and philo- 
sophy of mankind at that time could not attain. It 
was not the wisest of the then nations of the earth 
that was chosen as the depository of this great truth, 
but an insignificant, wandering, pastoral tribe. 

But amongst all the accumulated observances which 
were enjoined them, the most severe penalty was 
attached to any thing like a transferring of homage 
from the invisible Creator to any visible object, or 
the making of any symbolical representation of him. 
The Jewish dispensation being for a special pur- 
pose, and its institutions evidently suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the people to whom they were given, 
were never intended for general adoption at the time, 
far less for imitation now. When God's purposes 
with that people were completed, their constitution 
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was broken up, and Christianity came, in all its 
sublime spirituality, as a formal abrogation of every 
thing like ceremony. With its few sacred ordi- 
nances, it was altogether a spiritual worship, with- 
out formal display, but that reverence of deportment 
which nature itself would dictate to us in our ap- 
proaches to a Divine Being* And when ii was pro- 
mulgated, the world was in a very different state of 
illumination to what it was when the law was given 
to Mases. It was in every way fitted to receive -a 
spiritual worship. Mankind had arrived at that high 
state of intellect, that they seemed to have ascer- 
tained to the full their exalted rank in the scale of 
intelligences. Greece and Rome had made all their 
mighty and immortal achievements of genius* Science 
and philosophy shed out upon the world unsurpassed 
glory ; and when that light of human wisdom was 
shining in all its brightness, God revealed himself. 
And we may still perceive the same characteristic, 
if we may so speak, of the Divine Being in this 
second dispensation* Emmanuel came not with his 
store of divine wisdom to the imperial city, to im- 
part it to the wise and learned there ; but he chose, 
as the depositaries of it, the humblest individuals, 
out of a despised and insignificant province of the 
mighty empire. 

The purity of the Christian worship obtained, till 
the secular power and prosperity of its professors 
robbed it of its characteristic simplicity. Its doc- 
trines, too, were corrupted by the subtleties of a 
false philosophy *- the jargon q£ the schools. Vo- 
luptousness and slothy and every evil principle which 
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wordly prosperity generates, had sunk men into vice. 
The lights of philosophy and science were allowed 
to die out, while the Roman world was gradually 
sinking back into a state of worse than pristine ignor- 
ance. Christianity, as the religion of the state, was 
received by men, who thought nothing at all about 
its fkith or practice. Avarice seized the favourable 
juncture to feed its insatiate rapacity, and priestcraft 
soon invented a means to put the people -* slaves 
already to their own passions, into double bondage. 
The barbarous nations, which came in like an over- 
whelming tide, when Rome, enervated by luxury 
and vice, proved herself too weak to repel them, 
embraced a religion which, from the corrupt form it 
had then assumed, was the more suited to the ideas 
of those rude invaders than a purer one. It is easier 
for a man, in the early stages of intellect, to tranfer 
Ms attachment from one superstition to another, 
than to give up superstition altogether for a pure and 
spiritual worship^ Christianity (it is desecrating the 
name to call it so) appeared to these barbarians the 
more attractive, the more absurd it was. And the 
convert might graft his own rude ceremonies upon 
the general stock, and if it brought but an item of 
additional revenue to the hierarchy, it was applauded 
as an embellishment to the system. 

Now the disingenuous mind, lodung only upon the 
results which must necessarily have sprung from a re- 
ligion so corrupted, throws them all into his scale of 
arguments that Christianity is false ; while the can- 
did man, the lover of the truth, places them among 
his proofs that it is true. Nothing but a system 
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founded in truth could have survived such corm^ 
tionSy and sprung up again in its original purity. For 
the enormous mass of superstition which had buried 
it for ages could not extinguish the divine light. The 
oppressive system became weakened by the putting 
forth of excessive power. Streaks of light b^an to 
break through the gross darkness of the moral at- 
mosphere. Again Reason strutted for her emanci- 
pation, and, aided by that Divine Power which must 
always be interested and effectual in the promotion 
of its own cause, an extrication was effected of ge- 
nuine Christianity, from the accumulated rubbish 
which had concealed it for centuries. Men burst 
out of the great prison-house wherein they had been 
so long enthralled, leaving the huge fabric dilapi- 
dated and broken down by their energetic and effec- 
tual efforts to escape. 

Km 

In despite of human weakness and perversity, 
which still must continue to retard every scheme for 
the benefit of mankind, the Christian philosopher, 
inspired with universal love, and. the ardent desire 
that every man should understand for himself and 
enjoy his own proper privileges as an intelligent 
being, devoutly looks forward to the time when the 
rudest heathen race, as well as the intelligent minds 
of his own enlightened country^ will endeavour to 
live to the honour of their Maker, and act in unison, 
in their separate spheres, as benefactors of the hu^ 
man race. 

Some men talk as if enlightened nations had a 
right to keep among themselves the knowledge reaped 
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from the experience of past ages, and seem to be 
oocoDldious c£ any respoifiribiltty being incutred in 
BCH diffittiBg it x)r any other attainment beneficial to 
mloikind. They will tell you, that to dispense know- 
tedge among uncivilized men, Is not only an imprac- 
ticable undertaking, but an unnecessary one. And 
to conyince yoo> perhaps, that this opinicm of theirs 
proceeds from no indi£ference to the welfare of the 
hiimdn race, they will argue that these uncultivated 
saen are more truly happy in their state of ignorance, 
than the imparting of knowledge coidd make them -^ 
tihati in fact, to attempt to enlighten them, is but to 
break in upon their fa^ipiness. They will tell you, 
that a simple israge, ^ho forages £ar his food like a 
l^east of the ftn'est^ and wr^ himself up in a skfai, 
to Aesep tiD the cidls of hmiger again urge faim forth, 
ia Bar biqppier than if he were awakened to a sense 
of his rational powers. 

' ' Tht man who ftrgues in tins way hfta made very 
littie pr<^eBt out c^ barbarism himself 

' But if it' be as he says, we should like to see him 
fmit lus iJieoiy in practice. What is good for one is 
good fot another ; that is to say, what is essentially 
good in itself, can never lose its intrinsic value under 
toy circumstances. If he can prove, that to be in a 
state of profound ignorance is good for one, it must 
be good for all. Let him shew his candour and sin*^ 
cerity by proving the experiment on his own family. 
He can (it will be easier, and cheaper too) let his 
children grow up savages, instead of educating them 
as social, civilized men. The species bom at tiiis 
advanced period of tkne is, in all respects^ the same 
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as the immediate descendants of our first progenitors ; 
and man, in every country, is the same> debarred 
from the benefits of that knowledge wfaidi the ezpe- 
rience of countless generations has poured upon the 
world* And if any thinks, that leaving men in the 
very state of nature be a happy one, he may surely 
let his children remain in the enjoyment of that state 
which is theirs by inheritance. 

He will sometimes even tell you, that a colonial 
slave, sweating under the heat of a tropical idcy, and 
crouching beneath the lash, is in a state of happiness 
almost enviable. He will enlarge upon the kindness 
of his masters, and assure you that he enjoys many 
privileges that we know nothing about. I trust we 
may never know them by experience at least. May 
God Almighty defend us from these '' tender mercies 
of the wicked," and deliver, in his own good tkne 
and way, those poor, debased, miserable creatures, 
firom their state of degradation and oppression.* 

It is but too true, that enlightened nations, where 
they have opened up an intercourse with unoiviliased 
men, have done it but to tyrrannize over them ; and 
if they have, taught them aught, it is but the vile, 
usages which invariably spring up in communities; 
and states, where the love of power, avarice, mid; 
selfishness, are the ruling passions. If they have* 
imparted any knowledge, it is but of the luxuries of 



* The emancipation Bill having passed, this wish may .seem 
to be already fulfilled ; but it will not have its full completion, 
until fbose for whom it is expressed attain to a more perfect free*' 
dom, eyen to the gloiioui liberty of. the sons of God. 
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life, and all their attendant vices. In a word, they 
have but demoralized and degraded them ; and manjr 
a one among those injured tribes of men, may wish 
a thousand and a thousand times, in the bitterness of 
his heart, that he never had seen the face of a man 
more enlightened than himself. 

But the Christian philosopher and philanthropist 
looks to that over-ruling power which is directing 
all things towards a great end. He rejoices, with s 
brother's love, in the contemplation of the guileless 
savage transferring the homage of his simple but af- 
fectionate heart from his idolatrized tree or river, to 
the only legitimate object of worship ; and his heart 
glows within him at the anticipation of the time 
when, while the pompous bigot is lefl alone to performs 
in solitary state his heartless services, congregated 
multitudes, in all parts of the earth, of every kindred 
and nation and tongue, shall flock together to cele* 
brate their Maker's praise, and hear themselves ad-' 
dressed as rational beings. And the man who thus: 
feels, lives in the exercise of all those social and 
active virtues and charities of life that lie within his 
sphere, having conscientiously considered what God 
and man require of him ; and at last, though Heaven's 
plan of infinite benevolence to the human race hav& 
not its completion for a thousand generations,^ hm 
dreads no failure of the Almighty's purpose, but lay^ 
down his head, and yields up his spirit, breathing 
out the patriotic desire, that the earth, which is his 
birth-place and his country, . may yet exhibit that 
scene of peace and virtue, which he, in his humble 
department, so earnestly endeavoured to promote. 
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To (he mere maa of tb» world, whese view0 flr<f 
as oonUrected as is the sphere of aU his perishdbitf 
hopes and desires, this appears but the fervour oi an 
amiable enthusiasm. And so it trould b6» if there 
was no warrant finom a record, whose divine sanction 
he has not the courage to deidy, though he may have 
thb hardihood to live regardless of it. But there 
are no reasoningSy however specious^ about the in-*' 
adequacy of means, and all the difficulties, seeti aid 
unforeseen, which may He in the way, and seeivi 
insurmo«mtable, that shall binder the man, who puta 
implicit faith in God's woird, from rejoicing in the 
certainty that aU ^^ the kingdoins of this world shall 
b ec o m e the kingdoms of our Lord.'* And it is the 
ardent prayer of him who thus believes ; yea, with 
dl the energy of bis soul he desires it, and with all 
tbe tenderness of his heart's beat affections •— tliat 
He who subdues his enemies to himself, not as tlie 
** battle of tbe warrior is, with confused lioide and 
gartnenta roiled in blood," but with the mightier and 
more resistless power of krae and kindness^ — that 
He, in hit divine compassion, and in aU tbe gentle^ 
neaa of His dealings, whereby he mdts the beartr 
may faring many who oppose^ or are indifferent to bia 
cause, talong for the time when that splendid dMNrua 
Aell swell tfaronghont creetbn — '< Alleluia ! for tbe 
Lttrd God Omnipotent reigneth 1" 
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